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PREACH 


Turis work is a result of studies begun years since, 
designed to examine, so far as the writer’s ability and 
opportunities enabled him, the New Testament doctrine 
of the church’and correlated topics. If this shall find 
favorable acceptance, others will follow, if God grant the 
blessings of life and health. Besides the result of those 
studies embodied in this work, opinions and conclusions 
based upon a somewhat varied and a long continuous 
observation of tendencies in doctrine, ethics, and eccle- 
siastical methods are frankly but dispassionately in- 
cluded so far as related practically to the subject. Nor 
has there been hesitancy on the part of the author in 
criticising his own denomination in any instance in 
which such observation amply justified it. 

The writer is a Baptist and offers no apology either 
for defending the basal principles of his own denomina- 
tion, or for whatever criticisms of its methods or ten- 
dencies this work may contain. He has sought to 
speak the truth in love and because he has long been 
convinced that the time has fully come when the whole 
question concerning the constituency and polity of the 
New Testament church must be thoroughly recanvassed, 
and especially by Baptists. He therefore has not redis- 
cussed the mode and subjects of baptism, nor the terms 
of communion. He has alluded to them only in a few 
places and always incidentally. With Baptists, at least, 
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they are settled as “first principles,” and it is now the 
duty of Baptists to go on and realize as far as possible 
the ideal of the New Testament church both as a local 
body and in the organized fellowship of such churches. 

Much more space might have been given to the dis- 
cussion of Prelacy and Presbyterianism, but the scope 
and purpose of this work determined the limit. But in 
references made to those polities we have aimed to be 
both kind and candid. Unkindness and distortion 
never help polemics. Of the great number of author- 
ities referred to, the reader will observe that very few 
are Baptists; perhaps more are Congregationalists ; but 
the greater number by far are neither. 

We have given an index of authorities quoted and 
referred to. Many works besides those given have been 
examined, but to have quoted from or referred to these 
would have increased needlessly the bulk of this work. 
A separate index of exegetical authorities used is given, 
but without reference to pages. 

The writer records the kindness of A. H. Strong, 
D, D, LL. D., president of Rochester. Theological 
Seminary; J. S. Gubelman, pb. p., head of the Ger- 
man department of the same seminary; and Frank- 
lin Johnson, D. D., of the Divinity School of Chicago 
University, in reading the manuscript and their decided 
approval of the work. Also that of A. J. Rowland, 
D. D., corresponding secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, and the Publishing Commit- 
tee of the same, for their examination and approval ; 
of Franklin Johnson, p. p., for aid in examining proof 
and for his succinct Introduction ; of Philip L. Jones, 
D. D., book editor of the American Baptist Publica- 
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tion Society, for his many valuable suggestions and effi- 
cient and scholarly help while the work was going 
through the press; and of Rev. J. T. Tedford, of this 
city, for his valuable aid in the tedious task of preparing 
the Index of Scripture References. 

The writer is conscious that this work is not without 
imperfections, but he is conscious also of but one mo- 
tive in preparing it—the glory of God. Whatever its 
reception, he has the legacy of the peace of God en- 
joyed during its preparation, and “unto him be glory in 
the church and in Christ Jesus unto all generations for 
ever and_ever. Amen.” (Eph. 3: 21, R. V.). 


W. H. H. MARSH. 


LoGansport, Inp., Jan., 1898. 


INTRODUCTION 


A CAREFUL discussion of the teachings of the New 
Testament concerning church government should always 
be welcomed. The Reformation left to us the unhappy 
legacy of several different schemes of ecclesiastical 
organization, and each has found zealous advocates ever 
since. The questions at issue between these organiza- 
tions are therefore of perpetual interest and importance. 

There are three great types of church government in 
the Christian world : they are monarchy, oligarchy, and 
autonomy. 

The representatives of monarchy and of oligarchy 
teach that the Christian church is a continuation of the 
Jewish church in organization and ordinances. The 
Bible, however, does not favor this view. The Old 
Testament predicts the entire cessation of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical polity and the introduction of “a new 
covenant,” “not according to that’ of Sinai, but em- 
bracing only those who bear the law of God graven on 
their hearts.. The New Testament is equally explicit ; 
it quotes this prediction,’ and adds a significant com- 
ment: ‘In that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made 
the first old. Now that which decayeth and waxeth 
old is ready to vanish away.” Our Lord presented this 
antithesis of the Jewish and Christian dispensations in 
two graphic illustrations.* When asked why he and his 


Eyer. 34 3 31-34. ; 2 Heb, 8; 8-13. “8 Matt. 9 : 14-17. 
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disciples did not fast often, like the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees, he answered that his purpose was 
not to patch up the old garment of Judaism, but to 
provide a new garment; nor was it to pour the new 
wine of his teaching into the old and outworn skins of 
the Jewish organization and ordinances, but to provide 
a new receptacle for it adapted to its new nature. 

Certain tendencies of Christian thought which have 
become prominent in recent times render a study of 
church government especially important at the present 
moment. 

One is the agitation for the organic unity of Christen- 
dom. Those who urge this unity do not always make 
their meaning clear to others. If they seek anything 
more than a love which shall move Christians to clasp 
hands across denominational limits, it must be one of 
two things. It may be, first, the organization of the 
whole Christian world under one central government. 
That government might consist of a body of men meet- 
ing together for legislative, judicial, and executive pur- 
poses; or it might consist of a single individual. In the 
one case, we should have an ecclesiastical oligarchy ; in 
the other, a monarchy. But again, the advocates of the 
organic unity of Christendom often seem to have in 
mind merely the adoption by the various denominations 
of one kind of church government, either Papal, Epis- 
copal, Presbyterial, or Autonomous, without any central 
authority to which all shall defer. They use the phrase, 
“the organic unity of Christendom,” in an unnatural 
sense. They appear to suppose that if all denomina- 
tions were related to one another, as are the Episco- 
palians of England and the Episcopalians of the United 
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States, the organic unity of Christendom would be 
accomplished. In fact, however, the Episcopalians of 
England and those of the United States are not joined 
together organically, but constitute two great bodies 
distinctly independent of each other, though similar in 
structure and friendly in reciprocal intercourse. The 
same thing may be said of the two principal bodies of 
Presbyterians in Scotland, the Established Church and 
the Free. 

The creation of an oligarchy or a monarchy for the 
whole Christian world might lead to great advantages 
or to the greatest disasters. But the mere smoothing 
out of dissimilarities of structure without the creation 
of an oligarchy or a monarchy would be an achievement 
so little likely to advance the interests of the church in 
any way that it does not demand great energy or self- 
sacrifice unless, indeed, the necessary changes should 
be required by the teachings of the New Testament. 

Do we want to secure what is called the organic unity 
of Christendom in either of these ways? Before we can 
answer the question intelligently and conscientiously, 
we must consider what the New Testament has to say 
on the subject of church government. Does it favor an 
oligarchy or a monarchy to lord it over God’s heritage ? 
Or, again, does it express a manifest preference for any 
one of the three great representative types of ecclesias- 
tical organization, the autonomous, the oligarchical, the 
monarchical ? If so, we shall be safe in adhering to the 
one which it commends to us, and endangered if we 
abandon it for so slight a reason as the desire that our 
organization shall resemble that of some other denomi- 
nation. 
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A second tendency of our time which renders neces- 
sary the renewed study of church government is seen 
in the rise of sociology, a science giving much promise 
of utility, but as yet in the elementary stage of its 
growth. Many sociologists identify the kingdom of God 
with the visible and organic church. Some others regard 
it as an organized state of general society such as shall 
secure universal obedience to the ethical teachings of 
Christianity, and appear to think little of the church as 
a body distinct from society in general. 

Persons interested in these matters—and who is not? 
—will find them discussed in this book in a manner at 
once fair, learned, original, profound, and affectionate. 
The author has spent many years in considering them, 
and in gathering materials from all sources for the work 
which he now lays before us. His thorough prepara- 
tion for his task is manifest on every page. An earnest 
believer in autonomous church government, he does not 
advocate it with outworn arguments, but brings to its 
support an array of forces as fresh and vigorous as if 
they had never before been in the field of battle, yet 
cogent as veterans. A Baptist, he does not flatter the 
denomination of his choice, but shows it faithfully 
wherein it has failed to employ its autonomous govern- 
ment aright. His work gives us new light concerning 
the organic unity of Christendom, the nature of the 
kingdom of God, the relation of the new dispensation 
to the old, and many other kindred subjects. I thus 
open the door gladly to the reader, and ask him to enter 
it, and promise him much pleasure and profit within. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Jan. 1, 1898. 
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CHOY RE 
THE THEORY OF AN OLD TESTAMENT CHURCH A FICTION 


EDOBAPTISTS affirm that the constituency of 

the visible church includes believers and their 
children. Baptists contend that it consists of believers 
only. Neither theory necessarily predetermines the 
form of ecclesiastical polity, nor fixes the method of its 
administration. If Baptists receive to membership 
only those giving credible evidence of regeneration that, 
of itself, does not require that autonomy must be the 
New Testament polity. Neither does the Pedobaptist 
theory of the visible church decide the question in favor 
either of Prelacy or Presbyterianism, or any other form 
of centralized polity. The fundamental features of 
New England Congregationalism are substantially 
identical with those of Baptist churches. One of its 
ablest exponents says a Congregational church “should 
be composed only of such persons as give evidence of 
having, in a godly way, repented of their sins, believed 
unto salvation in the Lord Jesus Christ as their divine 
Saviour, and ‘begun a new life of allegiance to him as 
their King.” ' This definition of the constituency of 


1 Ladd, ‘‘ Principles of Church Polity,” p- 187, ed. 1882, Comp. p. 40. 
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the New Testament church Baptists fully accept. Yet 
Congregationalists are Pedobaptists. And if there is 
no corresponding example of those holding that the 
constituency of the visible church should consist of 
believers only, adopting a more centralized form of 
polity, there is at least no very strong apparent reason 
why either Prelacy or Presbyterianism might not be 
adapted to that theory of church-membership. We 
cannot argue from either theory directly to a definite 
form of ecclesiastical polity. Either theory may sug- 
gest reasons why one form of polity might be better 
adapted to it than another; or either theory, in its 
application, may originate tendencies toward one form 
and against all others; but neither affords a sufficient 
basis for deciding that some one form of polity, because 
more consonant with it, must be scriptural and all others 
unscriptural. 

This, however, is altogether different from what 
some assert, that no definite form of polity is taught in 
the New Testament; that at most it only contains a 
few general and indefinite suggestions; hence, that 
the form of ecclesiastical polity may be adapted to 
existing needs and conditions. To this neither Prelacy, 
Presbyterianism, nor Autonomy assents. Differing from 
each other as they do, all hold that there is a form of 
polity taught in the New Testament. Methodism does 
not claim New Testament authority for its polity.’ Its 


1 «Theories are often maintained on the presumption of a divinely 
ordered polity; but there is no such polity ; consequently such discus- 
sions are groundless. The question of chief importance is the adapta- 
tion of the polity to the attainment of the spiritual ends for which the 
church 1s constituted. This should always be the determinine principle. 
The principle means that the construction of a polity is en to the dis- 
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inherent tendencies and method of administration are 
prelatical. But it is wholly exceptional in asserting the 
prerogative, independently of whatever suggestions the 
New Testament may contain, of predetermining its own 
polity, and of readjusting that polity as the stages of 
internal development may demand, or alterations in ex- 
ternal conditions may require. However, there is noth- 
ing in the polity of Methodism so firmly grounded in 
any definite ecclesiastical principle, as to make a radi- 
cally revolutionary change in every feature of it 
impossible. Successive General Conferences, in more 
recent years, have been importuned to make, and have 
made many changes. Neely’s “History of the Gov- 
erning Conference,” traces the development and changes 
of the system from the days of Wesley to the present. 
This phase of Methodism is a phenomenon in ecclesi- 
astical polity well worthy of study. Whether the 
changes and modifications Neely describes were de- 
sirable or whether they will ultimately subvert the 
system, are questions with which we are not concerned. 
Our only object in this allusion is to show that, what- 
ever its excellencies or defects, the polity of Methodism 
is wholly self-determining both as to principles and 
methods of administration, and that it does not, like 
Prelacy, Presbyterianism, and Autonomy, find or seek 
to find the reasons for its adoption in the word of God. 
Hence, the question as to what the New Testament 
ecclesiastical polity 1 is, lies between these three systems. 


cretion of the church.’? See ‘‘ Miley’s eyonaue Tecloey, » Nil, Jt. 
p- 416, ed. 1894. The italics are ours. ‘This is the latest aiterance 
of Methodism on ecclesiastical polity. On this przmcip/e the military 
system of the Salvation Army is as much an ecclesiastical polity as any 
other device of expediency. 
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How far and in what respects the constituency of the 
visible church enters into the investigation of the ques- 
tion, cannot be defined. Its answer will be determined 
more fairly and satisfactorily by the candid examination 
of what the New Testament teaches as to the constitu- 
ency and polity of the church, and the relation of the 
former to the method of the administration of the 
latter. The examination of the former must precede 
that of the latter in the discussion of the subject. 

Now apart from all differences concerning forms of 
polity, one thing is common to all Pedobaptists, includ- 
ing Methodists. All affirm that there was an Old Tes- 
tament church, of which, in some way, the New 
Testament church is the perpetuation. How, if logi- 
cally applied, this theory has and must tend to 
predetermine the organic structure, and the relations of 
the visible church to society and to the State, will be 
considered later on. We here restrict ourselves to the 
statements of Pedobaptists as to what they mean by it. 
These statements will show conclusively that they 
assume the substantial identity of the two, thus making 
the latter the normal development of the former. 

In a thoroughly prepared defense of “The Baptism 
of Infants,” Dr. J. H. Van Dyke says, “the whole con- 
troversy concerning the baptism of infants, hinges on 
the more profound question of THE PEKPETUITY AND 
IDENTITY OF THE CHURCH as a divine institution in the 
world.” His inference from the assumption of such 
perpetuity of the church, and its identity in the Old 
and New Testament is, that “it consists now as then of 
all who profess the true religion together with their 
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childreno "1 his is sexplicit, -Rev,..C: .C. Adams, 
speaking of what he calls the “Edenic church,” says: 
«That church was the root of Christianity, and it was 
designed to pass through several stages of development 
before it attained its maturity.”? Rev. A. W. Little 
declares that “after the fall of man, God continued that 
church (the Edenic) but altered its character to suit the 
changed relation between him and his now disobedient 
children.” * Mr. Little, like Dr. Adams, evidently is a 
stanch churchman and a pronounced ritualist, for he 
adds: “From the offering of righteous Abel to the latest 
eucharistic oblation upon the table of the Lord, sacri- 
fice has been the chief characteristic of God’s church.’ 4 
Granting his assumptions, he traces the visible church 
through the antediluvian period; then through the 
patriarchal and Jewish down to the Christian dispen- 
sation, reaching the modest conclusion that Prelacy 
represents not only the one holy apostolic church, 
but is the true successor of the Edenic church. His 
book shows ability. His exegesis is ingenious, but of 
that flexible sort which makes a scriptural fact or 
statement accommodate itself to a preconceived theory. 
His logic is of that convenient kind which, whenever 
the argument halts, strengthens the weak places by 
additional presumptions. From such extreme state- 
ments as those made by Adams and Little, Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, and others, would dissent more 


1See ‘(Presbyterian Review,’’ Jan., 1885, p. 39. The capitalized 
words are his. : 

2 «« Am. Church Review,’’ Oct., 1884. 

3 «Reasons for Being a Churchman,”’ p. 8. * Thid. 
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or less, but not essentially, for in the fundamental 
assumption of an Old Testament church, of which that 
of the New is the perpetuation, they must agree with 
Adams and Little. There is no difference between 
them and Van Dyke. 

Accepting this assumption as axiomatic, that eminent 
Scotch Presbyterian, Dr. James Bannerman, says: 


The church of God in the days of Abraham: in the days of 
Moses: the church under the gospel, are in all vital respects the 
same. Ove church, founded on the same covenant of grace, hav- 
ing the same essential character, and the same chartered rights, 
although different in outward things, according to the different 
periods in the development of the Divine dispensations.' 


Dr. Charles Hodge, the Corypheus of American 
Presbyterianism, affirms : 


The church under the new dispensation is identical with that 
of the old. It is not a new church, but one and the same. It is 
the same olive tree (Rom. 11 : 17, 24). It is founded in the same 
covenant, the covenant made with Abraham. ? 


Dr. A. A. Hodge is most emphatic. He asserts: 


There is no evidence whatever furnished by the apostolical 
records, that the ancient church was abolished, and a new and 
different one organized in its place. The apostles never say a 
word about any such new organization. The pre-existence of such 
a visible society is everywhere taken for a fact.® 


Prof. E. D. Morris, though less dogmatic than either 
of the Hodges, says: “Although we may learn nothing 


1 «The Church of Christ,’? Vol. I., p. 76, Edinburg, 1868. Comp. 
P- 77- 

» «Systematic Theology,’’ Vol. III., p. 549. 

* ‘Outlines of Theology,’’ p. 495, ed. 1865. 
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respecting its actual structure, a living and _ visible 
church had existed among men from century to century 
down to the diluvian age.” But “from the deluge to 
the calling of Abraham—a period of four centuries— 
no distinct record of the church remains.”’ Therefore 
“God for the third time begins the history of the 
church with a new family,” that of Abraham. The pa- 
triarchal developed into the Jewish church, and this into 
“the Christian church,’ which was grafted in sucha 
way on the Jewish, “that both the original stock and 
growing graft became one and the same tree.” ! So 
Presbyterians state the theory. ; 
Congregationalists use similar language. Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrows asks: “If an old Jewish. church was 
crowded out and a new one brought into its place, is it 
not a very strange thing that no controversy between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians arose on the change, and 
left some traces of itself in the apostolical Epistles?” ? 
Dr. Pond postulates that “God began to have a real 
church on earth as soon as there began to be truly pious 
persons.” This “real church” underwent changes and 
modifications from the days of Abraham to Christ. 
After the death of Christ, however, the church experi- 
enced some important changes, adapting it to the new 
circumstances in which it had been placed. It lost 
altogether its national political character, and became 
more purely a spiritual body.” * Dr. Pond’s language 
perhaps would meet more fully the approval of New 
England Congregationalists than that of Dr. Barrows. 


1 «Eeclesiology,’’ pp. 20, 21, 22-31. 
2 ‘The Church and Her Children,’’ p. 58. 
8 *¢ Christian Theology,’’ pp. 640-642, fourt’: ed., 1875. 
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But both reiterate the same thing with the Presbyte- 
rians and the Prelatists. 

Nor are Methodists less pronounced. Hubbard says: 
“When we inquire into the proper antiquity of the 
church of God, we are led far back into the world’s 
history, to a period remote from the age of Christ and 
his apostles, and even beyond the prophets and Moses.” 
Founded in the Abrahamic covenant “the visible 
church’’ never ceased to exist. ‘In rejecting the Jews 
as a nation,” it was not obliterated. “God formed after 
the improved model of the New Testament” a church. 
But this he did not by taking them out of one church 
and putting them in another; not by nullifying their 
old charter and giving them a new one, but “by intro- 
ducing them to new and enlarged privileges.” Hence, 
“here then is the proper nucleus of the church left; its 
stock remains, its identity is unimpaired; the converted 
Jews who followed Christ and his apostles, however few, 
were still the true visible church.’ ' And a recent 
eminent authority in Methodism affirms “the identity 
of the Christian church with the church instituted by 
the family of Abraham. This church was perpetuated, 
and is, in its fullness, the church of Christ.” It is 
“the one ever-abiding church.” ? 

Our purpose in these citations is to show how funda- 
mental the theory of the identity of an assumed Old 
Testament church with the New Testament church is 
to the Pedobaptist system. We have quoted from 
recognized authorities of Prelacy, Presbyterianism, Con- 
gregationalism and Methodism. Any one citation 


' «On Baptism,’’ pp. 13-15, 37, 38, twenty-third ed. 
? Miley’s ‘‘System. Theol.,’? Vol. II., p. 407. 
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would have been evidence perhaps sufficient as to the 
real nature of the theory, but our object in adducing so 
many, 1s to show how similar their forms of statement 
are; that their arguments proceed along the same lines, 
and all unite in defending the same position. We shall 
have occasion, as our argument proceeds through suc- 
ceeding chapters, to refer back to these citations, as in 
various relations we shall show the utter untenableness 
of the theory they define and the position they are 
intended to defend. 

But granting the premise, their position is logically 
correct. There was an Old Testament church identical 
with that of the New, and of which the latter is the 
perpetuation. In the former, parents and their children 
were members. Therefore the children of believers are 
members in the latter. If the major and minor propo- 
sitions of the syllogism are true, the conclusion is 
itrefutable. “But are they true? So-too they are 
theologically correct. The argument of Dr. Charles 
Hodge is that “in the sight of God parents and children 
are one. The former are the authoritative representa- 
tives of the latter; they act for them; they contract 
obligations for them in their name. In all cases, there- 
fore, where parents enter into covenant with God, they 
bring their children with them.” ! If there was an Old 
Testament church, of which the New Testament church 
is only the development and perpetuation, then this 
exposition of the method by which God’s gracious pur- 
pose is manifested and the world’s redemption through 
Christ carried forward to its glorious consummation, is 
unquestionably correct. But has the postulate on 


1 «Systematic Theology,”’ Vol. IIl., p. 555. 
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which it wholly depends any scriptural support? Ina 
like manner, granting the premise, they are exegetically 
correct. For the theory may be and has been made to 
do service in predetermining the meaning of every pas- 
sage in the New Testament bearing in any way on the 
constituency of the visible church.’ 


In the words of the Lord Jesus, says Armstrong, ‘‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,’’ we have his distinct and emphatic rec- 
ognition of infant membership in the church of God (the Old 
Testament church it is true, but not on that account the less the 
church of God), as existing toward the close of his public min- 
istry, and this without the slightest intimation that such member- 
ship was ever to cease in that church.’ 


Rev. D. Douglass Bannerman, a more recent au- 
thority, to whose scholarly and in some respects able 
work * we shall occasionally refer in subsequent chap- 
ters, applies with wearisome iteration and often to the 


1 Barnes says in Matt. 19: 14: ‘*The kingdom of heaven evidently 
means the church.’’ Infants therefore are to be brought to Christ—into 
the church. Lange says: ‘Our Lord evidently includes children among 
those who are called into his kingdom, who are intended to share in the 
blessings of the Christian family.’’ If any one will examine Pedobaptist 
expositors and ecclesiologists in their interpretation of this and other 
passages, as Acts 2: 39, the mention of household baptisms, and of the 
Abrahamic covenant, the influence of the presupposition that there was 
an Old Testament church, of which that of the New is the perpetuation, 
in their exposition and use will be evident. Their agreement is general, 
though neither Meyer nor Calvin finds evidence of infant baptism in 
Matt. 19:14. Barnes does not think it can be supported by Acts 2 : 39; 
and Cloag is very doubtful as to the exegetical validity of its defense 
deduced from the household baptisms reported in Acts. See Cloag on 
Acts 16: 15. 

2 «The Sacraments of the New Testament,” p. 163. The words in 
parentheses are Dr. Armstrong’s. 


* «The Scripture Doctrine of the Church,’ Cunningham Lecture, 1887. 
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sacrifice of clearness, this theory to every phase, inci- 
dent, and verse, in the New Testament having the 
remotest relevancy to the constituency and polity of 
the New Testament church. For him it is the never- 
failing solvent of all difficulties; the refutation of all 
objections. And why should it not be exegetically as 
well as logically and theologically, if it is true? But 
the question is, is it true? 

Here the pivotal question presents itself. What, 
precisely, was that Old Testament church? We do not 
refer to its constituency, for there .is nothing analogous 
as to that in those citations. But what was it that the 
New Testament church perpetuated and with which in 
the old dispensation it was identical? Obviously if 
there was an Old Testament church it could not have 
been typical. The assertions of its perpetuity and 
identity with the New Testament church make this 
impossible. A type is always temporary. Having 
served its purpose it passes away when the substance of 
which it was the shadow appears. The Pedobaptist 
theory excludes the typical. 

Was it germinal? If it was it must have remained 
so during the entire period of the Old Testament, or 
else have attained, within that period, certain successive 
stages of development. In the one case it must have 
been hidden from human sight and knowledge at the 
time, beneath the theocratic government and the 
elaborate ritual of the Old Testament, not to burst 
forth in organic power and beauty until the Messiah 
came, and the Holy Spirit was poured out upon the 
people. In the other it must have taken on, in the 
successive stages of its normal development, a series of 
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organic forms, each becoming more distinct and compact 
as the old dispensation progressed toward its fulfill- 
ment in the New. But even in the latter sense, closely 
as it approximates their theory, Pedobaptists cannot 
admit the Old Testament church as being germinal. 
For their theory requires not a germ fructified, grow- 
ing, and ultimately developing into a definite organism, 
as the acorn does into the oak. It demands much 
more than that. The theory makes no provision for 
the unfolding of a germ. It begins with a visible and 
defined organism, however crude it may have been. 
This organism must have certain inherent tendencies 
and a final cause predetermining the course of its 
development and the nature of its successive modifica- 
tions. The statements we have cited are not equally 
distinct and unqualified, but they all affirm the organ- 
ized identity and perpetuity of the visible church. They 
mean this or they mean nothing. If this is explained 
away, everything those citations contain goes with it. 
It must be maintained to make the theory a “ working 
hypothesis.” In no other way can Dr. A. A. Hodge be 
logical when he says it was to this church which always 
had organized visibility, the Lord added such as should 
be saved on the day of Pentecost." In no other way 
can Dr. Charles Hodge, Prof. E. D. Morris, and others 
from whom we have quoted, be logical. They must 
make the original stock and the growing graft one and 
the same tree. But was the Old Testament church 
germinal in this sense? If so, Pedobaptists must accept 
the whole conclusion and find in that church, if it 


+ “Outlines of Theology,’’ p. 495. Comp. Acts 2: 47. 
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existed, both the constituency and polity of the New 
Testament church. 

But if the Old Testament church was neither typical 
nor germinal, yet was, according to Pedobaptists, a visi- 
ble organization, we press the question, What, precisely, 
was it? Dr. Pond speaks of the Jewish church as 
‘chiefly of a typical character,” and of the New 
Testament church in comparison with it as ‘more 
purely a spiritual body.’’ But the fact remains that the 
type is only the shadow, never the substance. If a 
type, then in what respect was, the Old Testament 
church the type of the church of the New Testament? 
A like fact and the same sort of question applies to the 
germ. So whatever Pedobaptists may say of the typical 
and germinal nature and purpose of the Old Testament 
church, which they assert existed, the one thing their 
theory requires them to do is, to define and locate that 
visible church, of which they say the perpetuity has never 
been broken and whose identity has not been destroyed. 
This they have not done. Such statements as we have 
cited do not do it. They are vague, inconclusive, in- 
definite. The theory assumes a visible organization, 
which never loses its identity and has its continuity 
unbroken. The statements are intended to mean that, 
but they halt in the affirmation. They do not tell us 
distinctly whether the assumed Old Testament church 
was typical or germinal. They are mere assertions 
which may be made to mean more or less, one thing or 
another, as the exigencies of controversy or the interests 
of the theory may require. 

Again, those statements do not contemplate the Old 
Testament church as invisible and spiritual. If the 
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position were that in every period of Old Testament 
history there was a succession of godly individuals, no 
one would dissent, for there have been such in all ages— 
members of the spiritual and invisible kingdom of God. 
But the theory of an Old Testament church imperiously 
demands more than this. It demands a visible organ- 
ism, of which the nature and constitution remain 
unchanged, and which always has defined limitations 
and positive ordinances. If Pedobaptists have ever 
defined the assumed Old Testament church as typical 
or germinal, or as distinct from the spiritual and invisi- 
ble kingdom of God, we have failed to find it. The 
thing is too vague to admit of such definition. 

Nor is the argument in defense of the theory ana- 
logical. It is not from the Hebrew commonwealth to 
the New Testament church, on the basis of likeness. 
On the contrary all the statements adduced are based 
on perpetuity and identity. In the first case the argu- 
ment would be analogical. Whatever its strength or 
weakness, it would be clear. The Hebrew common- 
wealth would be one thing, the New Testament church 
another. But the statement affirming “the perpetuity 
and identity of the visible church, as a divine institution 
in the world,” * from Eden or Abraham to the present, 
excludes all analogical reasoning. Oosterzee, whether 
he saw this or not, put the case in a very different way. 
Fie says the church of the New Testament was “pre 
pared for by the theocracy of the old covenant, and 
more especially by the coming and work of Christ; it 
dates from the first Christian Pentecost, and is in the 


1 See Dr. Van Dyke, ‘‘ Baptism of Infants,’’ ‘* Pres. Rev.,”’ Jan., 1885. 
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full sense of the word a creation of the Holy Ghost.’ } 
And “thus to the so-called church of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Christian (church) stands in very close 
connection, but still there is a real distinction between 
the two.” Oosterzee thus puts the case in a light 
very different from the Pedobaptist theologians and 
ecclesiologists from whom we have quoted. The as- 
sumed church of the Old Testament, with them never 
“stands in very close connection” with the visible 
church of the New Testament, but is always “one and 
the same thing.’”’ Hence Dr. Charles Hodge affirms 
“there is no authorized definition of the church which 
does not include the people of God under the Mosaic 
law.” * This excludes all analogical reasoning and 
explanation. The commonwealth of Israel and the 
New Testament church are identical. Rev. D. Doug- 
lass Bannerman,* and Prof. E. D. Morris ° identify them 
in the same way. The theory necessitates the assump- 
tion. 

We do not wrest the meaning of the citations by 
this conclusion. They mean that the so-called visible 
church of the Old Testament was contemporary and 
conterminous with the patriarchal family; then with the 
theocracy; then with the monarchy; then with the 
exiles;® then with post-exilian Judaism until Christ 
came, when it was not superseded by the New Testa- 
ment church, but this was the perpetuation of and 
was identitical with the assumed Old Testament church. 


1 «© Christian Dogmatics,’’ Vol. II., p. 699. ? Zé¢d., Vol. II., p. 700. 
3 «* Systematic Thebdlogy,’’ Vol. III., p. 549. 

4 “Scripture Doctrine of the Church,’’ Parts I., II., II. 

5 ««Ecclesiology,’’ pp. 16, 17. 

6 «*Scripture Doctrine of the Church,’’ Part I. 
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Whatever the modifications necessitated by successive 
stages of development, there was essentially the same 
organism.! 

We therefore ask: If the premises are valid, and 
the conclusion as to the constituency of the New Testa- 
ment church is accepted, why ought not all the con- 
clusions involved in the premises to be accepted? For, 
as we have shown, the theory is literal or it is nothing. 
Any other definition completely nullifies and utterly 
subverts it. Certainly the premises are much broader 
than the single deduction evangelical Pedobaptists draw 
from it. It has been much more fully applied. It had 
its full application in the medizval Roman Catholic 
Church, which was the transference of the Hebrew 
theocratic system to ecclesiastical polity in the sub- 
ordination of civil government to spiritual authority. 
It was the basis of the State churches of Europe 
founded by the Reformers. All arguments in defense 
of their organization and claims were deduced from 
the same theory of an Old Testament church contained 
in our citations. The idea both of Romanism and of 
the Reformers was a theocratic government for the 
State, of which the ecclesiastical organization was to be 
the interpreter and strength. All scripture adduced in 
its defense was explained on the assumption that the 
identity of the ecclesiastical and civic affairs in the 
Hebrew commonwealth embodied a principle of per- 
petual obligation on nominally Christian nations. In 
this the Puritans of New England followed the path of 
the Papacy and the Reformers. Ullmann concisely 
describes the method. “Owing to the mixture and 


1 See ‘‘ Pres. Review,”’ Jan., 1885, p. joe 
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confusion of Old and New Testament principles, and 
the preponderance conceded to heathen philosophical 
culture, heterogeneous things crept in.” These ‘ap- 
peared in the three elements which enter into the 
church’s life, doctrine, government, and worship” ; and 
thus “the church obtained a body which was no more 
really governed by the Spirit of God.’! In this, as 
another scholar puts it, “the church descended by im- 
perceptible degrees (degrés souvent imperceptibles) from 
the spirituality of a St. Paul and St. John to the theo- 
cratic organization of the fourth century.” ” Thus, as 
Neander has said, the Romish idea of the visible church 
had its root “in the false and grossly conceived Old 
Testament view of the theocracy.” * And _ historically 
viewed, what is the theory of an assumed Old Testa- 
ment church perpetuated in the New but a survival 
of “the false and grossly conceived” view on which 
Romanism rests, and from which none of the Reform- 
ers were emancipated? Why should evangelical 
Pedobaptists arrest their deductions at the point they 
do—determining their definition of the constituency of 
the visible church? Why not carry them at least as 
far as the Reformers did? There is no reason why 
they should not. In fact their argument proves too 
much, and therefore, is worthless for any purpose. 

If the argument they build upon the premises in 
defense of infant baptism is valid, then the burden of 
proof is on evangelical Pedobaptists to show why it is 


1 «‘Reformers before the Reformation.’’ Menzies’ Trans., Vol. L., 
pp- 3-7, ed. 1860. 
2 Pressensé, ‘‘ rots Premiers Siécles,’? Tome II1., p. 374- 


3 «Church History,’’ Vol. II., p. 166. 
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valid for that but not valid for all the conclusions the 
Roman Catholic Church and afterward the Reformers 
deduced from it. Their argument is more than greatly 
weakened; it is absolutely nullified unless they show 
that the identity of the assumed church of the Old 
with that of the New Testament and the perpetuity of 
the former in the latter, is limited to the same constitu- 
ency. Dr. Charles Hodge, refuting Romish assump- 
tions says, “The theocracy, or the church, under the 
old dispensation, was essentially an organized body,” 
but ‘this theory has by Romanists and Romanizers, been 
transferred bodily to the church”? of the new dispen- 
sation. When he wrote this he was refuting the claims 
of the papacy, not excogitating a sophism to defend the 
baptism and church-membership of infants. When he 
or others do the latter, they do precisely what we have 
said, arrest at a single point the conclusions involved in 
the premises. If, according to Hodge and others, the 
Old Testament theocratic idea ought not to be “ trans- 
ferred bodily,” we ask, why should any part of it be 
transferred ? Furthermore we ask, where, either in the 
Old or New Testament, is instruction given to transfer 
any part, and where is the part to be transferred 
defined? Romanism transferred the whole. The Re- 
formers did the same thing essentially. | Evangelical 
Pedobaptists transfer but one thing. All alike make 
the transfer without divine authority. 

But was there an Old Testament church? There 
was a patriarchal family. There was a Hebrew com- 
monwealth, the government of which throughout the 
several modifications from the exodus to the destruction 
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of Jerusalem, was theocratic, and of which the Mosaic 
law was the ecclesiastical and civil constitution. But 
where is the evidence of an assumed Old Testament 
church, ultimately perpetuated in and identified with the 
New Testament church? There is none. The theory 
is a fiction. We use the word in its legal sense. “A 
fiction is a rule of law which assumes as true, and will 
not allow it to be disproved, that which is false, but not 
impossible.” ' It “is the resource of weakness, which, 
in order to obtain its object, assumes as a fact what is 
known to be contrary to truth.” ? But the courts care- 
fully distinguish between the fiction and the actual 
facts in the case. Theologians and ecclesiologists, in 
elucidating the theory we have examined, have been 
treating a fiction as if it were the fact. If it is a fact, 
then all that the fact legitimately comprehends must be 
accepted in its application. This, as we have seen, 
evangelical Pedobaptists refuse to do. They dare not 
do so. It would bea reversion to ritualism. Accord- 
ing to Sir Henry Maine, legal fiction has become well- 
nigh obsolete in the law courts of England. It will be 
a long stride toward the right understanding of the 
relation of the Old and New Testament, when it dis- 
appears from ecclesiology. 

In anticipation of the positions respecting the con- 
stituency and polity of the New Testament church, upon 
the examination and defense of which we are about to 
enter, we close with two presuppositions. They are 
suggested by what we have said of the theory of an Old 
Testament church, and are related to what is to follow. 


1 Rappelye’s ‘‘ Law Dictionary,”’ art. Fiction. 
2 Browning’s ‘‘ Law Dictionary,” art. Fiction. 
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1. The constituency of the New Testament church 
should be determined by the New Testament uself. This 
accords with the facts in the case. True, the Old and 
New Testament together are the word of God... But 
the former was first given to the descendants of 
Abraham after the flesh. The New Testament was 
given to the constituencies of the churches established 
by the preaching of the gospel, and as an er post facto 
interpretation of the Old. Therefore we must look 
into the latter, not the former, for the definition of the 
constituency of the New Testament church. Here is 
the real controversy between Baptists and evangelical 
Pedobaptists. The former as tenaciously hold the Old 
Testament to be part of the word of God as do the 
latter. The latter agree with the former, as we shall 
see, that the New is an ex post facto interpretation of 
the Old. We submit therefore, that while the Old 
Testament defines the constituency, government, and 
mission of the Hebrew Commonwealth, the New defines 
each and all of these for the visible church of the New 
Testament. 

2. The constituency and polity of the New Testament 
church must have some fundamental relation. What 
that polity is, and what the relations of the constituency 
are to it, are questions this work proposes to examine. 
Enough then to affirm here that the two things cannot 
be wholly separated. We have said neither the Baptist 
nor Pedobaptist theory of the constituency of the visi- 
ble church necessarily determines the form of ecclesi- 
astical polity. But that does not mean that some 
fundamental relation is impossible and may not exist. 
There is such a relation. It is that of life to organiza- 


oe 
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tion. We now only refer to this. The Baptist theory 
of the visible church emphasizes spiritual life. This 
raises the presumption that a corresponding polity is 
taught in the New Testament. If so, it admits neither 


identity nor perpetuity in either with the fiction of an 
Old Testament church. 


CHAPTER ii 


THE ABRAHAMIC COVENANT AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCH 


F the theory that there was an Old Testament church 

is a fiction, then what is the scriptural relation of 

the Abrahamic covenant to the constituency of the 
New Testament church? There is but one way of 
determining this. That is the Scripture er post facto 
interpretation of that covenant. For it is one of three 
things in Genesis which can be understood only in this 
way. The other two are the dogmatic statement, “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” * 
and the Edenic promise of redemption.? Neither of 
these can be understood in the actual fullness of - their 
signification, apart from the subsequent development of 
their import and purpose in the progress of revelation. 
This equally applies to the Abrahamic covenant. Its 
meaning must be sought in the inspired history of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, and in what is said of it in 
connection with the constituency of the New Testa- 
ment church. What was made known to the patriarch 
as to the purpose of the covenant was explicit com- 
pared with the Edenic promise; and as compared with 
the dogmatic statement in the first verse of Genesis, 
may be described as full. But it was very far from 
being either so explicit or so full as not to require, like 


a Genelieels AGS, 38 FG 
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them, an.ex post facto interpretation. It receives this 
from the inspired writers. Indeed, the three great 
themes of revelation are: the relation of God to the 
material and intelligent universe; the disclosure of his 
ethical character in the development of the purpose and 
method of redemption; and the providential design of 
the Abrahamic covenant in the old dispensation, and 
consequently, its Messianic relation to the constituency 
of the New Testament church. 

We begin with the records of that covenant in Gen- 
esis. Of these records it has been said: 


The life of Abraham from his call to his death, consists of four 
stages, the commencement of each of which is marked by a 
divine revelation of sufficient importance to constitute a distinct 
epoch. The first stage commences with the call and removal to 
Canaan ; the second with the promise of a lineal heir, and the 
conclusion of a covenant; the third with the establishment of the 
covenant, accompanied by a change of name; and the fourth 
with the temptation of Abraham, to attest and perfect the life of 
faith. } 


It is unnecessary to cite all the details of each stage. 
We dwell on each as briefly as possible. 

First stage. ‘Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto the land 
that I will show thee: and I will make of thee a great 
nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name great ; 
and be thou a blessing: and I will bless them that bless 
thee, and him that curseth thee will I curse: and in 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” ’ 
ee the command and DENSE the nes 


1 Keil and Delitzsch on ‘‘ The Pentateuch,’’ Vol. I., p. 19, ed. 1869. 
CG, 112) Tao), INE, WE 
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Abraham entered Canaan, went down into Egypt, 
returned, separated from Lot, and received the promise 
of the land in which he sojourned.’ Thus far the 
patriarch has seen the land his posterity are to possess, 
but beyond this, has received no other token of the ful- 
fillment of the promise. 

Second stage. The child of promise is not yet born. 
The patriarch is discouraged. Jehovah assures him 
that, not Eliezer, but his own son, should be his heir, 
and that his posterity would far outnumber the stars of 
heaven.” Then it is said Abram “believed in the Lord; 
and he counted it to him for righteousness,’”’* evidently 
an expository statement introduced by the narrator. 
But his discouragement is now removed, and the cove- 
nant is concluded by means of a sacrificial service both 
impressive and mysterious.* And “in that same day 
the Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying, Unto 
thy seed have I given this land from the river of Egypt 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates.” ° The cove- 
nant ratified, Abram’s faith is confirmed. 

Third stage. The rite of circumcision was _insti- 
tuted. The patriarch was ninety-nine, and Sarah 
ninety, but the promised heir is not born. Jehovah 
commanded Abram to walk before him and be perfect ;° 
changed his name from Abram to Abraham; declared 
the covenant everlasting, and that the land of Canaan 
was to be an everlasting possession for his posterity.’ 
Circumcision was then given as the perpetual token of 
the covenant. At the age of eight days every male, 


1 Gen, 13: 14-17; comp. Gen. 14: 19, 20. eaGenw 0s cploh 
3 Jbid., 6, Rev. Ver. ZGenminnelo ules > Mitek, Wer 
ME, Typ 2 ile OME hn Woh, 
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whether “born in the house, or bought with money of 
any stranger, which is not of thy seed. He that is 
born in thy house, and he that is bought with thy 
money, must needs be circumcised: and my covenant 
shall be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant.” 
Whosoever was uncircumcised must be cut off from 
among the people: he hath broken my covenant.’”' A 
visible token of separation between the posterity of 
Abraham and all others is now appointed. 
Kurtz says : 


Circumcision becomes a sign and seal of the covenant, 7. ¢., it 
makes every one who submitted to it a partaker of the privileges, 
and demands at his hands the fulfillment of the dud¢zes connected 
with the covenant. And because not only the abstract and ideal 
totality of the people, but every single individual shares in the 
covenant privileges and obligations, he must personally have part 
in the covenant, and take its sign upon himself.” 


The italics are his. Oehler says: 


Circumcision is no vehicle of sanctifying forces, as it makes no 
inner demand of the recipient ; of whom no more is presupposed 
than that he is physically of Israelitish descent, or, if born 
heathen, has been incorporated in the national union of Israel. 
The rite effects admission to the fellowship of the covenant people 
as an opus operatum, securing to the individual as a member of 
the nation his share in the promises and saving benefits granted 
to the nation as a whole.* 


Kurtz and Oehler both make some reference to the 
spiritual import of the rite which, as we shall show, was 


1 Gen. 17: 9-14. 

2 «« History of the’ Old Cov.,’’ Vol. I., p. 237, Edersheim’s Trans., 
Edinburg, 1870. 

3 «« Theology of the Old Testament,’’ Vol. I., p. 282, Smith’s Trans., 
Edinburg, 1874. 
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subsequently dwelt upon by Moses and the prophets. 
But both are explicit as to the original design, which we 
have stated in the text. 

Fourth stage. Usaac is born. The patriarch is com- 
manded to offer in sacrifice the child of promise.’ 
More perfect faith than he now manifests probably 
could not be in this life. It would seem as if Jehovah 
could ask no more. It is the final test to which he 
subjects Abraham. Jehovah now proclaims his fidelity 
to the covenant, as the patriarch had manifested his.’ 
His faith fully tested, is openly accepted. 

These four stages include a period of about one hun- 
dred years. Besides these there were no others in the 
renewal of the covenant with his son Isaac,*? or his 
grandson Jacob.4 What Jehovah said to Abraham 
included the provisions and defined as fully as was then 
possible the scope and purpose of the covenant. The 
phraseology of those renewals is very similar, and the 
purport identical with the language addressed to Abra- 
ham. “The only difference is, the family connection is 
left out of sight, the national character of the blessings 
being brought into the foreground.” ® But this omission 
in no way changes or modifies the original Abrahamic 
covenant. What then is the er post facto reference to 
and interpretation of what is said of that covenant in 
the record of its four stages? 

(a) The character of Abraham. The narrative of his 
life in Genesis occupies nearly fourteen chapters.° It 
is abundant in details. His defects are not concealed. 


*Gen, 22:1,2. ?Jbid., 16-18. *% Gen. 26:2,5. 4 Gen. 28: 13, 14, 
® Keil and Delitzsch on ‘‘The Pentateuch,’’ Vol. I., p. 192. 
*'Gen,, 11-25. 
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Twice overcome by fear, he was guilty of pusillanimous 
falsehood, in both instances imperiling his wife’s virtue 
to save his own life." But the dominant thing in his 
character was implicit faith in and prompt obedience to 
whatever God required him to believe and do. For this 
Jehovah especially commends him.” The _ patriarch 
translated his faith into deeds. Mere moral heroism, 
much less physical courage, does not explain what he 
did. Its source was faith in God. That “faith was 
nothing more, nothing less, than the renunciation of all 
virtue and strength in himself, and a hanging in child- 
like trust upon God for what he was willing and able to 
do.” * If twice sudden fear caused his courage to 
quail, as centuries afterward it once did the heroic 
Elijah, yet when most severely tried he rose calmly 
above all that could crush the hopes of his heart, or 
utterly confound his reason. He laid hold on God's pur- 
pose and prepared to sacrifice Isaac, “accounting that 
God is able to raise up, even from the dead; from 
whence he did also in a parable receive him back.” * 
Faith was the central thing in his character. 

Because of his implicit faith and prompt obedience 
he became known to all future generations. Referring 
to a passage already quoted,’ it has been said; 


As Abraham is not represented in this colloquy as expressing 
such belief, the statement may be considered as made by the 
historian : and if we inquire on what grounds he made it, the 
answer is, on the readiness with which Abraham complied with 
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the divine directions, and the implicit acquiescence he placed in 
the divine word.’ 


Evidently, in future ages he came to be regarded as a 
righteous man, not merely in the sense of doing right, 
but as righteous through faith in God.” The Hebrew 
word translated “ believed,” means “to hold fast to the 
Lord.” * His righteousness was therefore not his own, 
but was imputed.‘ In a word, as Calvin has put it, 
Abraham was justified by faith “not because he laid 
hold on a single word respecting the offering (of Isaac) 
to be brought forth, but because he embraced God as 
his father.”*® From this no evangelical Pedobaptist 
will dissent, and all Baptists will agree to this conclusion 
of the great theologian of Geneva. Its bearing on the 
question of the constituency of the New Testament 
church will appear later in this chapter, when we 
consider Paul’s argument both as to the covenant 
made with Abraham and the justifying faith of the 
patriarch. 

(b) Descent of the Hebrew nation from Abraham. 
This was promised in the first stage of the covenant. 
It was literally fulfilled. In the second stage it was 
promised that his posterity, as a nation, were to inherit 
the land.° In the third that the covenant was to be in 
the flesh of the patriarch.’ The obvious meaning of 
all this was that the covenant was to be specially and 
forever literally with his lineal descendants. It was 
thus literally fulfilled. “The horror of great darkness ” 


1 Jamieson, Faussett, and Brown, on Gen. 15 : 6. 2 Lid. 
3 Gerlach on ‘‘ The Pentateuch,’’ Gen. 15 : 6, Downing’s Trans., 1860. 
* Candlish on Gen., Vol. I., p. 187. 5 On Gen, 15: 6. 
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was fulfilled in the Egyptian bondage, during which 
period they became a nation.' They were a nation 
when they left Egypt. Tribal organizations were estab- 
lished. Moses did not organize a provisional govern- 
ment. He found a government, crude though it was, 
already existing. They were a nation when they 
entered Canaan.” Throughout their subsequent vicissi- 
tudes they were the theocratic nation until Jerusalem 
was overthrown by the Romans. Since then their 
identity has never been lost. They are the descendants 
of Abraham. Their religious and historical traditions 
are firmly held. They bear witness to the covenant 
made with Abraham. They are the only people tracing 
their origin to the religious faith of one man.? 

(c) The civil and ritualistic purpose of circumcision. 
The origin of circumcision is unknown. Herodotus 
says it was practised by the Egyptians,* from whom 
the Phoenicians and Syrians learned it.2 The monu- 
ments show that it was practised in Egypt in the time 
of Rameses II.® But there is no evidence that it was 
of Egyptian origin. The earliest historical reference 
to it is in Genesis.” The most recent and thorough 
writer on the subject, thinks it originated in Chaldea 
anterior to the days of Abraham.* Whatever its ori- 
gin it certainly was practised by other Orientals than 
the Jews. The Arabs now “call the operation, purifi- 
cation.”® It was practised by the aborigines of Cen- 


1 Comp. Exod. 1: 7-20; 2: 23-25. 2 Comp. Exod. 11, 12. 
»3 Comp. Rom. 9: 4, Rev. Ver. 
£ Rawlinson’s ‘‘Herodotus,’’ Vol. II., p. 53, ed. 1862. ° Lbed., p. 147. 
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8 Remondino, p. 21, 22, 32-34, ed. Phila., 1891. 9 Herzog. 
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tral America and the Aztecs of Mexico.’ It now is by 
the tribes of Australia, and the Kaffirs of South 
Africa.2. Remondino’s work is worthy of study, though 
hygienic. 

Its original purpose probably was wholly hygienic, 
though there is reason to think that it hada religious 
signification at a very early period. What this was it is 
impossible to ascertain. But there is no evidence that 
it was the civil and religious rite of a nation before 
Jehovah appointed it in the third stage of the covenant 
for perpetual observance by the lineal descendants of 
Abraham. Because of its Abrahamic origin, Christ 
said it was “not of Moses but of the fathers.” ? 
Hence, “though divinely commanded by Moses in the 
law, and thus given to the Jews as a ritualistic observ- 
ance,” it “was not Mosaic in its origin, but was an old 
patriarchal institution dating back from Abraham.” * It 
could not be the certification of natural descent from 
him, for others practised it. But it was of citizenship 
in the theocracy. It guaranteed the right to participate 
in the worship of the theocratic people, established by 
divine authority. They probably practised the rite 
during their sojourn in Egypt, for when they observed 
the first Passover they were not required to be circum- 
cised.” To come to the Passover the participant must 
be circumcised not as evidence merely that he was of 
the seed of Abraham, but as evidence especially that he 
was a certified citizen of the theocracy. Its omission 


te CoE cys Brite: 
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invalidated citizenship. Though lineal descendants of 
the patriarch, when they entered Canaan, Joshua was 
commanded to make “knives of flint, and circumcise 
the children of Israel the second time,”' before they 
could join in an observance commemorative of their 
national deliverance. ‘All the people that came out 
of Egypt were circumcised,” but “those born in the 
wilderness by the way as they came forth out of Egypt, 
them they had not circumcised.”” About one year 
after leaving Egypt ® they had observed the Passover at 
Mt. Sinai. Hence, for an entire generation during the 
wilderness sojourn, it had been néglected. It is evi- 
dent therefore that the rite, while ultimately having the 
one ritualistic purpose—that of admission to the Pass- 
over—was primarily as instituted in the third stage of 
the covenant, a civil rite as well, for the Passover lit- 
erally was national in its significance, though in its 
highest symbolic import setting forth redemption in 
«Christ, our Passover, who is sacrificed for us.” Cir- 
cumcision “was the rite of admittance into Israel, the 
rite by which a convert entered the synagogue, and 
without which he was not allowed to participate in the 
paschal feast.”’° Rigid Sabbatarians as the Jews 
were, if the eighth day after birth fell on the Sabbath, 
they allowed the rite to be performed.® Christ was 
circumcised, that his lineal descent from Abraham, 
according to the flesh, and his citizenship in the theoc- 
racy might be unquestioned,’ two things respecting 
him that never were questioned by the Jews. It was 


1 Josh. 5: 2, Rev. Ver. of Nome, 5) oa a MP INubIC, Oe th ea = Meee 
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as such he kept the Passover with his disciples, and 
observed it in precisely the same manner as all the 
Jews did. 

(d) The symbolism of circumcision. We now refer 
only to its ex post facto exposition in the Old Testa- 
ment. This is so explicit that misapprehension would 
seem to be impossible. We agree with Fairbairn that 
“there never was a more evident misreading of the 
palpable facts of history” than to regard the rite as the 
mere badge of an external national distinction.’ As we 
have shown, it was this primarily; but it subsequently 
was given a spiritual signification. This originated in 
its literal relation to physical cleanliness and health. 
In the third stage of the covenant there are intimations 
of an ethical and spiritual purpose in its appointment. 
It was then the patriarch was commanded to walk before 
Jehovah and be perfect.? It thus fully typified the 
obligation of himself and posterity “to obedience to 
God and to a blameless walk before him.’”’? Renewal 
and purification of heart henceforth are conspicuous in 
the Old Testament allusions to it. Moses represents 
obstinacy and rebelliousness as uncircumcision.* Jere- 
miah declares that God will punish both the circumcised 
Jew and the uncircumcised Gentile for idol worship.® 
Moses exhorts the people to circumcise the foreskin of 
the “heart, and be no more stiff-necked.”® Again he 
declares the Lord “ will circumcise thine heart.’’ This 
he will do “that thou mayest live.”’7 The prophets, 
especially Jeremiah and Ezekiel, frequently mention the 


1 “Typology,’’ Vol. I., p. 367. 2 See Gen. 17: 1. 
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new heart.’ Citing these passages Hengstenberg says: 
‘The circumcision of the heart and the removal of all 
its impurities, of which the outward circumcision was 
both the type and the pledge, are here represented as 
the substitution of a heart of flesh for one of stone.” ? 
Edersheim, in this probably a higher authority, shows 
that while the prophets always regard circumcision as a 
certification of citizenship in the theocracy, they every- 
where make it the symbol of the purification of the 
heart.* It is therefore evident that the er post facto 
Old Testament exposition of circumcision is ethical and 
spiritual ; that it gradually came to symbolize the idea 
“of spiritual purity such as was demanded by the chosen 
people of God.’4 In the prophets this idea is applied 
as fully to the individual’ as to the nation. And it cer- 
tainly is more applicable to the Messianic scope of their 
prophecies than to the age in which they lived; for its 
spiritual interpretation foreshadowed a seed born of the 
spirit of God, and not the lineal descendants of Abra- 
ham. Meanwhile “as a seal of the covenant it was 
handed down from father to son, and so kept the whole 
series and each individual in an unbroken connection 
with the original establishment of the covenant ; so that 
each might feel it is to me the promise is made.” ° 
Thus within all that was literal and formal in the 
theocracy, there was developed, during its history and 
by the teachings of its prophets, the idea and the ne- 
cessity of spiritual renovation, symbolized by circum- 


1Comp. Deut. 30: 5, 6, 16 with Jer. 31 : 33; 32: 39 and Ezek. II: 19. 
2 « Christology,’’ Vol. III., p. 15. 
3 See ‘“Prophecy and Christ,’’ pp. 167-169. 
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cision. This is brought out more clearly as the Messi- 
anic hope becomes more definite, and the final doom of 
the theocratic nation more inevitable. 

This brings us to the Messianic phase of the Abra- 
hamic covenant. This is most distinct in the fourth 
stage.! How fully the patriarch understood this at the 
time we do not know. Christ said, “Abraham rejoiced 
to see my day; and he saw it and was glad.” * Godet 
thinks that “during his sojourn in glory”’ the patriarch 
was instructed as to the terrestrial circumstances of 
Jesus,® as Moses and Elias were. Meyer thinks Christ 
refers to the earthly life of the patriarch and that the 
promise then made to him “could not but fill him with 
joy and exultation.”* We incline to the latter view, 
because the promise to Abraham was not the first Mes- 
sianic promise.® Those earlier promises, in the purest 
traditional form, had come down through the ages, and 
we have no reason to doubt were known to him. But 
whichever view is true, the Messianic promise was re- 
peatedly renewed, enlarged upon, and more fully defined. 
It was the hope of theocratic Israel. It was to be the 
benediction of mankind. 

The Messiah was the hope of Israel. This was the 
central thing in their history from the date of the 
covenant to the close of the Old Testament. “The 
announcement of the Messiah was one of the means 
employed to maintain the fidelity of the nation toward 
the Lord in the midst of troublous circumstances,’ ® 
But that announcement looked beyond the theocratic 


1 Gen. 22: 18; comp. Gal. 3: 16. 2 John 8: 56. 
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nation, and through them upon the whole world and 
into all coming time. However greatly the Jews mis- 
apprehended this, they nevertheless grasped the idea.! 
In fact, the unfolding of the Messianic promise and hope 
was “the desire of all nations.” Edersheim has perti- 
nently said : 


The whole Old Testament is prophetic ; its special predictions 
form only a part, although an organic part, of the prophetic Scrip- 
tures. And all prophecy points to the kingdom of God and to 
the Messiah as its king. The narrow boundaries of Judah and 
Israel were to be enlarged so as to embrace all men, and one 
king would reign in righteousness over a. ransomed world that 
would offer to him its homage of praise and service.” 


Such is we think a scriptural presentation of all that 
the Abrahamic covenant comprehended, so far as light 
is thrown upon its purpose by the er fost facto expo- 
sition of it in the Old Testament. It is not transcend- 
ing what that exposition shows, to say it points toward 
a renewed spiritual character in those who would submit 
themselves to the Messiah’s sway. He would not reign 
over “the uncircumcised and unclean”’; all his subjects 
would possess a “new heart.” 

For the final er post facto exposition of the covenant 
we now turn to the New Testament. Our examination 
of the covenant thus far shows conclusively a distinc- 
tion between the transient and the permanent, the lit- 
eral and the spiritual, in the fulfillment of its promises. 
Accordingly, in the Gospels and the Epistles there is 
not a word affirming the future permanency of the theo. 
cratic nation. John the Baptist made no effort to re. 


1 Hengstenberg, ‘‘Christology,’’ Vol. IV., p. 259. 
2 « Prophecy and Christ,’’ p. 24, Warburton Lec., 1885. 
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form and save it. He was the herald of the Messiah ;* 
he was nothing more, and he attempted nothing more. 
The prophets before him called the nation to repent- 
ance. He only called individuals to contrition for sin 
and to believe on the Saviour of sinners soon to make 
himself manifest2 All expectations of special divine 
favor founded on Abrahamic lineage he declared to be 
henceforth unavailable and worthless.» If he did not 
proclaim the approaching end of the theocracy, he cer- 
tainly did nothing to save it. “If he made it quite clear 
that he was standing on the platform of the old theocracy, 
his word was strong enough to raze the whole fabric to 
the ground. It had no institution so sacred that it could 
be exempted from the testing process now near at hand; 
no office so high; no personage so dignified as to escape 
the fiery trial.” * He heralded the new dispensation as the 
dawn therising sun. He left the theocracy to its doom. 

Nor did Christ attempt to reform and save it. On 
the contrary he predicted its near and irreversible doom. 
This he symbolized in the fruitless fig tree which, after 
he cursed it, withered away.° Of the temple not one 
stone was to be left upon another.® God’s mercy to the 
theocratic nation had reached its utmost limits. Its end 
was irrevocably determined.’ Neither did the apostles 
attempt to arrest the coming catastrophe, but with 
prayers and tears sought the conversion to Christ of as 
many of their “kinsmen according to the flesh” as they 
could persuade to believe.’ Except the Gospel of John 
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and the Apocalypse, the entire New Testament was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem,! but its 
writers left the theocracy to perish, as God purposed it 
should.? And this too, though altars were ministered at 
by the priests, sacrifices were offered, the paschal feast 
was spread and eaten, the prophets were read, the Psalms 
chanted, and circumcision performed. Everything within 
the theocracy continued as it had been until the doom 
came. Having crucified Jesus of Nazareth they con- 
tinued to expect a Messiah. Meanwhile the crucified 
and risen Christ, having ascended to the right hand of 
God the Father, gathered about himself regenerated 
and loyal followers from among both Jews and Gentiles. 

If, then, the theocracy, having served its providential 
purpose, passed away never to be restored again; if, so 
far as the existence of the Hebrew nation was concerned, 
all Jehovah engaged to do in the Abrahamic covenant 
came to pass; and if the Messianic portion of the promise 
to the patriarch was fulfilled by the coming of Christ, 
only two things remain for examination. Both relate to 
the constituency called together by the preaching of the 
gospel. We refer especially to their spiritual character 
and qualifications. 

(a) Abraham's relation to it. He was the natural pro- 
genitor and federal head of the Hebrew nation, as he 
continues to be of the Jewish race. But he can be 
neither to those born of the Spirit under the Messianic 
dispensation. Christ is the federal head of all true 
believers in every age and under both dispensations.’ 


1 Consult Cloag, ‘‘ Intro. to the Epistles,’’ pp. 20-23. 
2 Rom. 11: 17-28. 
8 See Rom. 5: 14-19; 8: 29; Eph. 1: 5-10; 4: 15, 16. 
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There is but one other relation Abraham could have to 
those who accept Christ. He is the representative 
believer. His was saving faith. It was, as we have 
shown, a faith that justified him. This faith he exer- 
cised before, in the third stage of the covenant, the rite 
of circumcision was instituted. 

This is the pivotal point in Paul’s elucidation and 
defense of justification by faith. In the Epistle to the 
Romans his proposition is: “ For we say, To Abraham, 
his faith was reckoned for righteousness.” * This 
righteousness he had “not by obeying ordinances and 
commandments, but by trusting God, by believing that 
without any working of his, God loved him.”’? This 
faith he had defore his circumcision. It identified him 
with and made him typical of all true believers, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. Having postulated that faith was 
reckoned to Abraham for righteousness, “not in cir- 
cumcision, but in uncircumcision,” Paul says “and he 
received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the right- 
eousness of the faith which he had while he was in uncir- 
cumcision : that he might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be in uncircumcision, that right- 
eousness might be reckoned unto them ; and the father 
of circumcision to them who not only are of the cir- 
cumcision, but who also walk in the steps of that faith 
of our father Abraham, which he had in uncircum- 
cision.’ * Paul puts the case lucidly. But to confirm 
his argument he adds, “for not through the law was 
the promise to Abraham or to his seed, that he should 
be heir of the world, but through the righteousness 
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of faith.”' This promise was Messianic. It ante- 
dated the patriarch. It was Edenic. “It was a promise 
independent of the law in which the Jews so greatly 
gloried.” It “required faith alone to grasp it, and is 
thus sure to all the seed who show like faith with Abra- 
ham, and believe God’s word as he did, to be certain of 
fulfillment, however contrary to the eye of sense.” ? 
Evidently the object of the apostle is to demonstrate 
the identity of Abraham as a@ believer with all true be- 
fevers, and wholly apart from the rite of circumcision.* 
Godet puts the case lucidly : 


There was a time in Abraham’ s life when, by his uncircumcision, 
he represented the Gentiles, as later, after his circumcision, he 
became the representative of Israel. Nowit is to the first of these 
two periods of his life, that is to say, his Gentilehood, Paul refers 
when he affirms that he was justified by faith. 


In this “he had laid hold by faith on the God of the 
promise.” * Abraham’s faith found realization in the 
theocracy, which was, as we have shown, provisional and 


1 Rom. 4: 13, Rev. Ver. 2 Forbes on Rom. 4. 

3 In the enrollment of the heroes of faith (Heb. 11) a conspicuous 
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in him.’”? (See ‘‘Typology,’’ Vol. I., pp. 352-363.) Such in kind, the 
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temporal. But it rested on an anterior promise, of which 
the complete fulfillment was to be when the theocracy 
had waxed old and was ready to vanish away. He be- 
lieved in the eternal covenant of grace before circum- 
cision was made the civil and ritualistic token of citizen- 
ship in the theocratic nation that was to come out of 
his loins. It was this fact that identified him with all 
believers. 

The purpose and scope of Paul’s argument in Gala- 
tians is similar. His object is to show, now that the 
Messiah has come, the nature of true Abrahamic son- 
ship. As in Romans, so here he shows that Abraham 
was a believer before he was circumcised.’ Those only 
are the true seed of Abraham who possess the same 
sort of faith? “And, the Scripture, foreseeing that 
God would justify the Gentiles by faith, preached the 
gospel beforehand unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall 
all the nations be blessed. So then they which be of 
faith are blessed with the faithful Abraham.” * That is, 
the promise in which he believed defore his circumcision 
“was an anticipation of the gospel, not only as announ- 
cing the Messiah, but also as involving the doctrine of 
righteousness by faith.’* It was thus God purposed 
“that upon the Gentiles might come the blessing of 
Abraham in Christ Jesus; that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith.” ® The coming of 
Christ made sonship possible both to believing Jew and 
Gentile. The Hebrew theocracy, the old dispensation, 


' Comp. Gal. 3: 6, 7 with Rom. 4: 2-4. ? See Lightfoot on Gal. Beare 
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and the coming of Christ, all were because of the pur- 
pose of the covenant God made with Abraham. It rested 
upon and was provisional to the fulfillment of an anterior 
promise. Therefore no part of the Abrahamic covenant 
could be annulled.” The provisional and temporal pur- 
poses served their end and passed away.* Personal faith 
in a personal redeemer by which all who believed be- 
came “sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus,” 4 
remained the eternal fact in the divine moral govern- 
ment. Hence the conclusion, “If ye are Christ’s, then 
are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise.”’° be 

And what is shown by Paul in these two Epistles is 
corroborated by that to the Hebrews in the prominent 
place assigned to the faith of the patriarch ® which we 
have previously noticed. But if Paul had not given us 
these two ex post facto expositions of the covenant, 
Abraham’s relation to the constituency of the New 
Testament church would have been undefined. He 
has given them, and there need be no misconception as 
to what it was designed to be. Had Abraham lived in 
the light of the gospel instead of the scintillations of its 
far-off promise,’ he would have been the prominent be- 
liever. It is faith like his that is now necessary to the 
character of a true, fearless, and consecrated disciple. 
The conclusion is impregnable, exegetically and logically, 
as well as from the purpose of grace in Christ toward all 
mankind, that a fundamental thing in the gathering of 


eGale 3: 16, 17. See Meyer and Lightfoot. 
2 Comp. Matt. 5: 18; Luke 16: 17. Sr eendleb wont, 
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the new constituency destined to supersede the theoc- 
racy when it had fulfilled its mission, was that it would 
be composed of believers only. 

(b) Application of the symbolism of circumcision. As 
a literal rite it is always referred to as pertaining to the 
Jew.! Paul adduces his own circumcision as one evi- 
dence that he lacked nothing to warrant confidence in 
the flesh.2 To conciliate Jewish prejudices he circum- 
cised Timothy. Under other circumstances he refused 
to have Titus circumcised.* Certain Judaizing Christians 
at Antioch taught the necessity of circumcision.” The 
saving efficacy of circumcision had become a cardinal 
dogma of post-exilian Judaism.®° But this demand of 
the Judaizers subverted the gospel, for “it denied the 
sufficiency of faith in Christ as the only condition of 
pardon and reconciliation.”’ The conference at Jeru- 
salem decided against the Judaizers. Their discussion 
and decision contains no hint that anything had been or 
was to be substituted for circumcision. They leave it 
where God originally appointed it: a civil and ritualistic 
rite of the theocracy. The tenor of Peter’s speech was 
to dissuade from its observance.* The verdict seems to 
have determined all subsequent references to it, whether 
as to its worthlessness or its symbolic significance. As 
to the former, writing to the Corinthians Paul says: « Cir- 
cumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing; but 
the keeping of the commandments of God.’’® That is, 
‘‘no man is either better or worse for being circumcised 
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or uncircumcised. The gospel has raised men above all 
such things.” ' He uses similar language in writing to 
the Galatians.” Further citations are unnecessary. Paul 
taught not only that the rite was not obligatory upon 
Gentile believers, but was worthless to the believing Jew 
who accepted Christ. 

Hence the apostles put the stress on the spiritual 
symbolism of circumcision. In this they followed the 
ex post facto expositions of the Old Testament.?  Cir- 
cumcision of the heart was “wrought by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit.” * Hence of the Colossians Paul 
says they ‘“ were also circumcised with a circumcision not 
made with hands, in the putting off of the body of the 
flesh, in the circumcision of Christ.”* Here “the legal 
circumcision which only wounded the body of the flesh, 
and removed a portion of one member of it,” is “con- 
trasted with the spiritual circumcision divinely per- 
formed.” That is, “translated by conversion from the 
estate of sin into that of the Christian life of faith and 
righteousness.” ® For this reason true believers are of 
“‘the circumcision who worship by the Spirit of God, and 
glory in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the 
flesh.” 7 The evidence of such passages is conclusive 
that the er post facto exposition of the spiritual import 
of the rite in the New Testament is the fuller develop- 
ment of the er post facto exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the latter it pointed to an inward work of the 
Holy Spirit upon the heart. In the former it becomes 
an illustration of the necessity, nature, and evidences of 
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regeneration. Thus, by means of its spiritual signifi- 
cance, Abraham is identified with true believers in the 
present dispensation. He becomes the representative 
believer, not merely in the strength and self-surrender 
of his personal faith, but also in its object, the Christ of 
God, and in the subjective experience in which his faith 
had rooted itself. Sifting the literal from the spiritual 
in the Abrahamic covenant, it points conclusively to re- 
generated persons as the constituency of the New Tes- 
tament church. 


CHAPTER Til 


THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCH . 


HE synagogue was not a divine institution. The 
law of Moses made no provision for it. It was 
rather a normal outgrowth of the provisions of the 
theocratic constitution, which provided for the popular 
assembling of the people, and for their instruction in 
the moral and ceremonial laws. It also guaranteed the 
personal rights and civil privileges of the people. In 
these respects there was nothing comparable in con- 
temporaneous nations. Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, were 
all despotisms. If in Greece and Rome the people were 
more a factor than in those nations, yet in the respects 
named the legislation of Moses was far in advance of 
the Greek republics or of the Roman empire even in 
their best phases.’ Sparta was practically a pure olli- 


1 Lieber does not refer to the Hebrew civil code. This seems an in- 
explicable omission. But he says: ‘‘An Englishman who lives under a 
morarchy, for such certainly his royal republic is called, enjoys an 
amount of self-government and individual liberty far greater than the 
Athenian ever possessed.’’ Again he says: ‘‘ Zzbertas came to signify 
in the course of time, and in republican Rome, the abolition of royalty, 
nothing more.’’ Each of these statements is true of the people to which 
it refers. Lieber’s theory is that liberty is a word which never was fully 
defined until modern times. (See his ‘‘Civil Liberty and Self-govern- 
ment,’’ Chap. I., ed. 1874.) Admit what he says to be all true, never- 
theless, we affirm that the fundamental features of liberty were provided 
for in the Hebrew commonwealth, centuries before either Greece or 
Rome existed. Those features are only reasserting themselves in the 
soundest theories and the best phases of free government in our day. 
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garchy. If in Athens Solon divided the people into 
four classes, allowing all to vote, only three of the 
classes were allowed to hold official positions, and those 
persons must be from the rich only. Within ten years 
after the death of Solon his laws were all repealed, and 
Pisistratus became as absolutely master of Athens as 
any Oriental despot. In the democracy that followed 
what was “proclaimed as the general will” was “in 
reality nothing more than the effect of the artifices of a 
few cunning men.”! It was a despotism as pure and 
absolute as that of Nero, and in practice it always 
proved itself capricious and tyrannical.” In the Greek 
republics the individual was nothing, except as he served 
the State. In his “ Republic” Plato incorporates this 
principle because it was fundamentally embodied in the 
Greek idea of government.? Rome was somewhat in 
these respects in advance of Greece. Her jurisprudence 
was systematized, the underlying principles of equity 
better understood. The supremacy of law and rights 
of citizenship was a dominant idea.* Yet “almost all 


1 Wines, ‘‘ Laws of the Ancient IHebrews,”’ p. 358, ed. 1861. 2Tbid., 359. 

3 Plato’s ‘‘State’’ is constructed on principles of communism and ruled 
by philosophers, and the contemplation of the idea of good takes the place 
of the social and political virtues (Jowett’s Plato, ‘‘Intro. to the Re- 
public,’”? Vol. II., p. 4. See Books V., VI., VII., of ‘‘ The Republic,” 
in which this idea is developed). Whatever the individual exceptions, 
‘*the social and political virtues ’’ were not developed among the people 
generally in the Greek republics. What they called a republic was only 
the rule of an oligarchy—a privileged few. This was as true of Athens 
as of Sparta. It is the conception of ‘‘The Republic.’? Whether Plato 
seriously designed what he taught in ‘‘ The Republic”? to be a reality in 
human society, or intended only to dramatize a thesis, the basal sugges- 
tions of his greatest work were in the Greek republics. Infinity sepa- 
rated the teachings of Plato’s ‘‘ Republic’? from the civil legislation of 
Moses. 
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the revolutions and public commotions at Rome ended 
in advancing the power and interests of the few, while 
the grievances of the many remained unredressed.” 
Thus popular liberty ‘was only a name, a gilded blind, 
cunningly contrived to conceal from vulgar eyes the real 
tyranny of the rulers.” ! 

Not so with the legislation of Moses :? 


It contemplated the elevation and happiness of the people, and 
neither the power and splendor of a monarch, nor the glory of a 
dynasty. If it was a theocracy, for that very reason it was 
founded on the consent of the people. This principle Moses 
seems to have regarded, if not essential, at least as an important 
bond of social order, and a great source of strength to the body 
politic. * 


The more closely the Mosaic constitution is studied,‘ 
the more evident it will become that “liberty of the 
masses, general competence, physical comfort, ease of 
‘mind, repose and opportunity for reflection, moral and 
religious instruction to all classes, equal laws, equal 
rights, and equal justice” were its paramount objects 
and “set it widely apart and distinct from all other 
governments which existed with it, or for many years 
after it.’° That it was never permanently obeyed has 
nothing to do with its intrinsic excellence. For if it was 
far in advance of anything in the earlier or later con- 
temporary nations, it was also far in advance of the 
people for whose government it was established. It was 
the purpose of Jehovah to bring the people up to it. 


1 Wines, pp. 374, 375. Comp. Mommsen, “‘ Hist of Rome,’’ Vol. I., pp. 
201-217, 319-344. 
2 Comp. Exod. 19: 8. 3 Wines, p. 523. 4 Comp. Deut. 29: 13. 
ONES PO, LAG: 
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And recalling their low condition when they left Egypt 
and their environment in Canaan, their progress was 
great. Instruction in the law, in the family, was an ap- 
pointed! means of insuring this progress, but the public 
instruction of the people was also enjoined. Well might 
Moses boast that no nation had such a civil, religious, 
and ethical code, based on so transcendent a standard.” 
It also made provision for the intellectual progress of 
the people and for their ethical training. 

Nor did the Hebrews ever surrender their popular 
rights and civil privileges. The worst sovereigns of 
Judah and Israel never denied the inherent right of the 
people to meet in popular assemblies,*? though dema- 
gogues took advantage of it to insure the objects of 
their ambition. There certainly were local convoca- 
tions for instruction and worship during the era of Sam- 
uel,’ and no doubt before. Subsequently they never 
were interdicted. They were held in the days of Mal- 
achi.® The evidence is conclusive that the freedom of 
the public assembly of the people was never prohibited 
in the Hebrew commonwealth. The spirit and pro- 
visions of its constitution developed and strengthened a 
tendency in the direction of the local assembly, and 
hence created and fostered the cultivation of personal 
convictions. 

This instruction was designed for all the people.’ 
When only a small part, comparatively, of the law was 
given to Moses,* he wrote it “in the book of the cove- 
nant,’ from which he read it “in the audience of the 


1 See Deut. 6 : 6-9. ZAD Cute Ama ans 31 Kings 18: 19, 20. 
*2Sam.15:10, °1Sam. 9:12; 10:5; 19: 20-24. §& Mal. 3: 16. 
TD Eute20)120: 8 Exod. chap. 20-23. 
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people.” ' Foreseeing that the people would ask for 
a king,” he commanded a copy of the law to be given 
him, and that he should “read therein all the days of 
his life.” * His parting counsel enjoined the people that 
every seven years “in the feast of the Tabernacles” the 
law should be read that the men, women, and children, 
and the stranger within their gates, might hear and 
learn, and fear the Lord, and observe and do all his 
words.* Hence instruction in the law was begun by 
Moses; he commanded it, and made it of perpetual 
obligation in the Hebrew commonwealth. He did not 
leave the subject-matter of such instruction to the in- 
definiteness of verbal tradition, but committed it to 
writing. Thus for all future time the written law 
became the text-book of instruction for the people. 
Joshua obeyed the command of Moses, and read 
all the words of the law before the congregation of 
Israel.° Kings and false prophets who did not do this 
were guilty. They left the people to “perish for lack 
of knowledge.” *® In the beginning of Josiah’s reign 
“the book of the law”’ seems to have been forgotten in 
Judah. Discovered “in the house of the Lord,” and 
read ‘before the king,’’ * he rent his clothes because he 
saw that the wrath of God was kindled against them for 
their ignorance of his law and disobedience thereto.’ 
At once he commanded that the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem be assembled, “both small and great,” that the 
priests might “read in their ears all the words of the 
book of the covenant.” The king, priests, and people 


EOC a 2Aue 7. 2 SeenWeuty L7a: DAs 3 Joid., 18, 19. 
4See Deut. 31: 10-13. * Josh. 8: 34, 35. ° Comp. Hosea 4: 6. 
12 Kings 22: 8. 8 [bid., LO. OP h7q ai 13 EI Sh Bese lee, 
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were all deeply penitent, a fact that is strong evidence 
that especially the devout in Judah had a traditional 
knowledge that such a code had once existed, though 
they were ignorant of its requirements. But aside from 
this, the incident shows how closely allied to the un- 
folding of the Divine purpose as to the Hebrew com- 
monwealth the popular assembly for instruction and 
worship was. In this way the right of holding popular 
assemblies was deeply imbedded among the Jews long 
before the Babylonish captivity. Nor did the Jew allow 
even the captivity and dispersion to rob him of its exer- 
cise! Out of this arose the synagogue. In this way 
all its roots are in the Mosaic legislation. The syna- 
gogue therefore, in its fundamental features, was a 
normal development of the old dispensation. It was 
in keeping with its provisional purpose. It normally 
embodied the interpretation of the law. It was this, 
though of post-exilian origin. Some Jewish scholars 
have claimed for the synagogue, both as a convocation 
and a place of meeting, “a very remote origin.” ” 
Philo and Josephus claim it was instituted by Moses, 
but Lardner says this is held by “very few of our mod- 
ern Jewish antiquarians.”’* The word occurs but once in 


1 “Tn the long period between the return from Babylon and the con- 
summation through the appearance of the Messiah, while the nation was 
under a succession of foreign masters, not only did the body of religious 
doctrine expand itself, in many points legitimately, but the gospel 
element, if we may so term it, was rife within the bosom of the commu- 
nity, and struggling to liberate itself from the bondage of the priesthood ”’ 
(Fisher, ‘‘ Beginnings of Christianity,”’ pp. 226, 227, ed. 1877). He adds: 
‘*The closing part of this interval of Jewish history, when the influence 
of Hellenism was most active, is not without points of resemblance in the 
age of the Renaissance’? (/é7d., p. 227). 

® See art. Syn., ‘*Smith’s Dic.,’’ ed. 1870. 

* “Works,”’ Vol. I., p. 219, London, 1838. 
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the authorized version of the Old Testament.’ Hodge 
takes the word here to mean “the place of assembly.” ” 
Critical authorities, however, do not sustain him.? Alex- 
ander says: ‘The translation syzagogue has no author- 
ity from Hebrew usage or the ancient version.” * Pop- 
ular assemblies held at different places there were before 
the Exile; but they were not permanent organizations. 
The synagogues were. They convened as such; ad- 
journed as such; had their appointed time and fixed 
place for convocation and service. The term was used 
much as we use the word church—denoting sometimes 
the place of service; sometimes the organization wor- 
shiping in the place. But our argument has to do only 
with that organization known in the New Testament as 
the synagogue. } 

It came into existence during the captivity, but in a 
very rudimentary form. The temple was in ruins, the 
holy city a desolation, the observances of the ritual an 
impossibility. To group themselves in small assemblies, 
offer prayers, and listen to the reading and exposition of 
the law was all the people could do. At first, possibly, 
there was scarcely any organization, but to those initial 
efforts toward mutual exhortation and edification during 
the captivity, “the synagogue more especially owes its 
origin.” *® The “pulpit of wood” used by Ezra when he 
“read in the book, in the law of God,” ® to the returned 
exiles at Jerusalem, may have been suggested by the 
rudimentary services they held in Babylon. Be this as 


Ups, 74:8. 7? Sys. Theol.,”’ Vol. IIl., p. 337. °% See Lange, 27 loco. 
4 ¢*On the Psalms,’’ zz loco. Hengstenberg is the basis of Alexander’s 
work on the Psalms. 
8 Consult Kuenen, Hibbert Lec., 1882, p. 183. ®Comp. Neh, 8 : 4-7. 
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it may, it is certain that soon after restoration the voice 
of prophecy ceased, and there was no divinely commis- 
sioned messenger to the Jews until “ John the Baptist 
came preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and saying, 
Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand??? 
Alluding to this period it has been said: “There ap- 
peared no more of those messengers from God, who by 
their utterance of words from him maintained the pres- 
ent connection of Israel with Jehovah as a living God.” ” 
After their return “they became the people of one 
book ; the law, as read in the synagogues Sabbath by 
Sabbath, took the place of the messages of the 
prophets, and was to them the voice of God.” * This 
was so, whether in Palestine or among those scattered 
abroad. Neither at Jerusalem nor elsewhere was the 
Shekinah manifested, nor the voice of a prophet heard. 
If throughout the world the Jews recognized the temple 
as the place of worship, and the “City of the Great 
King,” as the center of authority and source of knowl- 
edge, they everywhere had all their brethren at Jerusalem 
possessed, except the priesthood, altar, and sacrifices. 

It was therefore by means of the synagogues, espe- 
cially among communities of the dispersion, that the 
faith of the fathers was preserved and upheld.‘ In 
fact “the main object of the Sabbath day assemblages 
in the synagogues was not public worship in the stricter 
sense, 2. é., not devotion, but religious instruction, and’ 
this for an Israelite was, above all, instruction in the 
law.” * Except for this the synagogue probably would 


u Matt. 3:1, 2. *% Cunningham Lec., 1884, p. 81. 3 Jdd., p. 84. 
* See Schiirer, ‘‘ Jewish People in the Time of Christ,’” Vol. II., p. 282. 
5 [bid., p. 54. 
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never have existed. It was a providential provision to 
meet this necessity." This being so, and there being 
neither altar nor sacrifice possible outside of the temple 
at Jerusalem, “ Priests by birth were not necessary for 
the supervision of the prayers and other exercises as they 
were at the great sanctuary, which was in sole possession 
of the altar and sacrifice of the altar, and with which 
the sect of the hagiocracy was exclusively connected.” ? 
But synagogues everywhere were kept in close connec- 
tion with the hagiocracy of the temple. It was “the 
sacred center from which all the minuter ordinances 
and decisions of religious duty were constantly issued 
into all the heathen countries.”* This insured the 
unity of their faith and the general uniformity of their 
interpretations of the law. Whether they had any 
other bond of union than this is certainly a debatable 
question. That there was “a great synagogue” at Je- 
rusalem, to which all synagogues everywhere were sub- 
ject, is now denied.* But that is another question. We 
are concerned now only with the providential purpose 
of the synagogue for the instruction of the people in 
the law. This was the central thing in its services.’ 
The discourses delivered were usually preceded by “a 
translation of the portions of Scripture read.” * In this 
the synagogue was the natural, indeed the inevitable, 
outgrowth of the popular assembly and the inalienable 
right of all Hebrews to have the word of Jehovah read 


1 Schaff’s ‘‘ Herzog,’’ art. Synagog. 
2 Ewald, ‘‘ Hist. of Israel,’’ Vol. V., p. 242. 3 [bid., p. 243. 
4 See art Syn., ‘‘ Ency. Brit.,’’ ninth ed. 
5 Consult Ewald, ‘‘ Hist. of Israel,’’? Vol. V., pp. 242, 243. 
6 Schiirer, Vol. II., p. 76; comp. z7d., p. 82. 
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and expounded in their hearing.' As the synagogue be- 
came the medium of such instruction, “the priest hence- 
forth was of less importance than the rabbi, for while 
the one touched life at only a few points, the other de- 
cided its every movement.”? Hence in the time of 
Christ and his apostles the synagogue was a greater 
power among the people than the temple ; especially 
among the Dispersion.” “In the temple there was no 
instruction given; nothing was learned. There was no 
preaching, and all knew beforehand the forms of bene- 
diction which the priests would repeat. Was it not 
better to go to the synagogue and learn something? 
Was there not more true edification to be found in the 
study of the law than in the bare contemplation of a 
sacrifice?”’* The rabbi and the synagogue were nearer 
the people than the priests and the sacrifices. 

But the knowledge of the law imparted by the syna- 
gogue was of the letter, not of the spirit. The system 
of interpretation oscillated from the extreme of literal- 
ism to the extreme of allegorizing. Ethics consisted 
in servile conformity to numerous minute precepts, 
based upon their methods of interpretation. They un- 
derstood little of the spiritual significance of the law.‘ 
Nevertheless the instruction of the synagogue made the 
people students of their Scriptures. No other people 


1 «* While other nations were immersed in worldly concerns, in trade 
and commerce, or in hot pursuit of power, or of sensual pleasure, it is 
surely an interesting spectacle to behold this one people, from the oldest 
to the youngest, absorbed in this work of investigating the law and im- 
printing it upon their memories’’ (Fisher, ‘‘ Beginnings of Christianity, ’’ 
PP- 244, 245). 

* Geikie, ‘‘ Life of Christ,’? Vol. I., p. 185, Appleton’s ed., 1880. 

* Stapfer, ‘‘ Palestine in Time of Christ,’ Pp. 336. 

4 Comp. Matt. 22 : 29. 
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ever knew their sacred books so thoroughly as the Jews. 
It was their privilege and obligation as well to read and 
ponder them for themselves.’ This they did.» However 
greatly they misunderstood their meaning, they read 
and meditated upon them. “ Their earliest instruction 
was in the reading and incubation of the tert of Scrip- 
"8 That they might be prepared for this they 
were taught to read. ‘ Elementary instruction in the 
law was necessarily combined with. instruction in read- 
ing.” * It is no doubt true that no contemporary peo- 
ple were so generally able to read as were the Jews 
during those centuries in which the synagogue was the 
source of all instruction and learning. Josephus claims 
that they were the superior of all others in this respect. 
This he attributes to those two provisions of the theo- 
cratic constitution which we have shown were the sources 
both of the synagogue and its system of instruction.® 
In this way the synagogue was a preparation for the 
preaching of the gospel. All scholars who have inves- 
tigated this subject agree with Rev. D. Dougiass Banner- 
man that “ Such teachings going on for generations in 
Jewish homes, the synagogue schools, and in the con- 
gregation, had this result among others, that in the New 
Testament times the general level of intelligence and 
education was far higher among the Jews, both in the 
Holy Land and the dzaspora, than among any other 
people of the Roman empire, the art of reading, in par- 
ticular, being far more widely diffused even among the 
poorest. The audiences to which Christ and his disci- 


1 Comp. John 5 : 39, Rev. Ver. 2 Comp. 2 Tim. 3: 15. 
3 Schiirer, Vol. II., p. 50. The italics are his. 4 Tbid. 
5 «« Against Apion,’’ Bk, II., 17-19, Whiston’s Trans. 
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ples spoke in the synagogues, whether they consisted 
exclusively of Jews, or also of proselytes (in the stricter 
or looser sense) from the Gentiles were, as a rule, 
thoroughly conversant with the historical and prophetic 
books of the Old Testament.” ' Thus prepared and 
stimulated to study their Scriptures, the Jews centered 
their thoughts about the Messianic hope, however greatly 
they misapprehended it, and so prepared the way for 
the preaching of the gospel. 

Out of this diffusion of instruction in the law and 
the prophets grew two tendencies. The first was to 
bigoted conservatism. This took definite form long 
before the coming of Christ. Its origin was coeval 
with the Babylonian exile. The essential things in it 
were the interpretation of the moral law and of the re- 
quirements of the ceremonial, as these both became 
fixed by the consensus of the rabbinical teaching in the 
synagogues,” the dogmatic decisions of the Sanhedrin,’ 
and the conception of the Messianic kingdom.‘ It re- 
quired the logic of events in connection with the spread 
of the gospel, to emancipate Jewish believers from this 
bigoted conservatism. It was everywhere dominant in 
the synagogues.® It was violently antagonistic to the 
Messianic claims and rejected the teachings of Christ. 
It finally crucified him. Afterward it violently opposed 
the preaching of the apostles everywhere.® 

Though identified with the first in the three things 
mentioned, the second tendency was less disposed to 


Phe socripa Doct of the Church,”? p- 159. Comp. Josephus, 
“‘ Against Apion,”’ Bk. I.,12; Bk. II., 18. 
» See Matt. 5 : 20-48. * Schiirer, Vol. I., pp. 184-186. 


4 Asin Acts 1 : 6, 5 See Acts 9 and I5 : 19-21. 
See Acts 4: 18; 6 : 8-14; 14: 10. 
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rest satisfied with the bald assertion of mere dogmatic 
beliefs. It desired more light upon them. It was of 
and in the people, rather than of and in their leaders 
and instructors. It longed for an undefined something, 
fuller and more satisfying both to intellect and heart 
than anything they received in the instruction of the 
synagogue. The Gospels give evidence that many of the 
Jews were filled with irrepressible longings. They felt 
burdened by the preceptive teaching and ritualistic ob- 
servances of the rabbinical expounders of their Scrip- 
tures. For this reason Christ had compassion upon 
them ;! and there was’ that in his teachings which re- 
sponded to the deep and long-felt needs of their souls. 
They contrasted in every way his teachings with those 
of their recognized instructors. ‘The people were 
astonished at his doctrine: for he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” Hence, 
“the great multitude heard him gladly,” * and exhibited 
their satisfaction whenever he silenced the cavils of the 
scribes. But this interest of the masses in the preach- 
ing of Christ is evidence of something more than their 
conviction that it was adapted to their needs. It shows 
that they had pondered the instructions they had re- 
ceived in the synagogues. They had hidden the words 
of the law and the prophets in their hearts. Having 
thought deeply on what they had been taught, many 
were eager for more light. 

The receptiveness of this class is not adequately ex- 
plained by the assumption that, generally, they were of 


1 See Matt. 14: 14. 2 Vilattau7is128,. 20; 
3 Mark 12: 37, Rev. Ver. Greek, 7oAvs oxAos, 
Comp. Mark 12 : 13-40. See Meyer, zx loco. 
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lowly social condition, though it is doubtless true that 
they included but few of the influential. They were a 
class who had a better understanding, and more clearly 
grasped the spiritual significance of what they were 
taught in the synagogue service, than others did. For 
“the worship to which it accustomed the people at their 
stated meetings was entirely of a spiritual kind—pray- 
ing and reading the inspired Scriptures, and occasionally 
the word of brotherly counsel or admonition from some 
one disposed and qualified to give it.”"' So if bigoted 
conservatism was one of the tendencies of the syna- 
gogue system, and if for this reason “the prophetic 
idea of the covenant which God had entered into with 
his chosen people was apprehended in its juristic 
sense,’ what we may define as the self-assertion of the 
right of independent, personal investigation inhered in 
the other tendency. This, when brought into touch 
with the preaching of the gospel, normally led to per- 
sonal choice and decision on the basis of intelligent 
conviction of the truth. This became the fact among 
the Jews everywhere, under the ministry of the apostles, 
from the day of Pentecost onward. The large majority 
of the Jews who believed during the apostolic era were 
thus providentially prepared to accept Christ’ by their 
previous instruction in the synagogue. 

But the instruction all Jews received in the syna- 
gogue may be classified as: (1) The meaning of the lit- 
eral phase of the Abrahamic covenant; (2) the post- 
exilian development of the theocratic idea; (3) the 
post- exiNeD, conception of the MHS Bae seen and king- 


u Fairbairn, “* Rev. of Law in iccape Ed, BOB 
* Schiirer, Vol. IL., p. ot. 
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dom; and (4) the principle and precepts of post-exilian 
ethics. By post-exilian we mean the entire period from 
the return of the Jews to the time of Christ. Though 
the Messianic hope was coeval with the history of the 
nation, it took on a different form during this period. 
Ethical teaching is found throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, but a distinct ethical code was defined by the 
rabbinical interpreters. These four features are the es- 
sence of post-exilian Judaism. They continue in ortho- 
dox Judaism to this day, without very important modi- 
fication. Of the synagogue system it has been said: 
“No institution has done more to give the religion of 
Moses the vitality which it possesses even now. It 
enabled Mosaism to live independently of the temple 
and its ceremonial. Judaism was no longer dependent 
on Jerusalem and the sacrifices for its maintenance.” ! 
It was in every respect a perfected system of doctrine 
and ethics when Christ came. It was then at the zenith 
of its power. It was virtually severed from the priest- 
hood and the temple. The synagogue was the place 
wbere hostility to Christ manifested itself.2_ The syna- 
gogue was everywhere the means of increasing and in- 
tensifying that hostility.? In the next chapter we shall 
dwell upon these two things.* We here only allude 
to them to show that in the conflict between Christ 
and the synagogue the literal and spiritual phases of 
the Abrahamic covenant were arrayed against each 
other. The instruction of the synagogue subordinated 
the Messianic phase of the covenant to the theocratic. 
Christ exactly réversed this, as the prophets of the 


1 Stapfer, pp. 334, 335: gene na | John o-i22, 
p- as . 
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Old Testament, and subsequently with greater explicit- 
ness, John the Baptist had done.’ This made the rup- 
ture inevitable ; reconciliation impossible. 

For the synagogue was much more fully identified 
with the literal aspect of the covenant already defined,” 
than with the ceremonials of the Levitical law. The 
great typical ceremonial rites of that law were identified 
with the temple service. Most of its minor ceremonials 
were to be performed by the priests, whatever the rela- 
tion of the individual to their observance. Everything 
in the temple service was in some way typical of the 
priesthood, expiation, and intercession of Christ. For 
this reason he never said anything of the temple service. 
He invariably revered and upheld the ceremonial law.* 
Everything in the temple service was ritualistic As we 
have seen, no provision was made in its service for the ex- 
position of the law. Hence Christ first came in conflict 
with the synagogue. He antagonized first the scribes 
and Pharisees of the synagogue rather than the priests 
and Levites of the temple, though both soon became 
openly hostile to him, and then the temple and synagogue 
joined in the demand for his crucifixion. Nevertheless 
the great Messianic purpose in the covenant made with 
Abraham was proclaimed daily in the administration of 
the temple service. Its typical teaching was correct. 
Christ did not arraign it. The dogmatic and traditional 
teachings of the synagogue were essentially false, or 
else palpable misconceptions of the truth. Christ ar- 
rayed himself against them. We have the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to elucidate the temple and its services, 
because both set forth typically the eternal truths of 


ISIES 9 PE BE, Bop SEE pp. 28-31. 3 Comp. Luke 17; 14. 
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redemption in Christ. But there is no epistle to show 
that the Jewish synagogue sustained a like relation, be- 
cause it was only an incidental, we might say providen- 
tial, provision, necessitated by a great exigency in the 
history of the Hebrew people. As such, in some re- 
spects, it served a good purpose, but as a whole it was 
fundamentally hostile, as it is to this day, to Christ and 
to the gospel of the grace of God. Such then in its 
origin, historical development, and in power was the 
Jewish synagogue when Christ came. What, if any, 
was its place and agency in relation to the New Testa- 
ment church? . 

(a) /t had no organic tdentity. In defense of the 
Presbyterian form of ecclesiastical polity it is claimed 
that the apostles organized the government of the New 
Testament churches after the model of the synagogue. 
This is the basis of the ruling eldership, which as we 
shall show is the characteristic thing in that polity.’ If 
the position is correct, then in organization and govern- 
ment the New Testament church and the Jewish syna- 
gogue are essentially identical. The eldership of the 
latter was transferred to the former. It is invested 
with similar prerogatives. This theory is so near to 
organic identity that the difference is chiefly in their 
constituencies. That of the synagogue held to Juda- 
ism; that of the New Testament church, to Christ. 
But if it is true that the polity of the New Testament 
church was essentially that of the synagogue trans- 
ferred, it is inexplicable that the term ouvaywyy was 
not also transferred and uniformly employed to desig- 
nate the church, instead of the word éxxdjota. For there 


1 In Chapters 19, 20. 
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is but one instance in the New Testament’ where the 
former of these words is so used; and whether in that it 
denotes the local church proper, or all the congregation 
assembled, is a debatable question.” But with this single 
exception the second word is invariably used. Christ 
selected it when he said, “‘ Upon this rock will I build my 
church.” The reason could not have been because of 
any essential difference in the etymological meaning of 
the two words.’ But “in Christ’s words to Peter the 
word éxxdyota acquires a special emphasis from the oppo- 
sition implied in it to the synagogue. The Christian 
community in the midst of Israel would be designated 
as éxxdjota, without being confounded with the ovvayay7y 
of the Jewish community.” ° If in government there 
was to be organic identity between the Jewish syna- 
gogues and apostolic churches, there is no conceivable 
reason why the term designating the former might not 
have been transferred to the latter. Again, if there 


1 See James 2 : 2, in Greek. 

2 The Revised version anglicizes and transfers cvvaywy4, This does not 
remove the ambiguity. In Acts 13 : 42, 43, the word is used in the first 
verse of the place of meeting ; in the second, of the congregation. But 
the Revised version omits the words ex rns cvvaywyys Tov Iovdawwv, Hackett 
and Cloag decide against their retention. Bloomfield thinks them proba- 
bly genuine, and not an interpolation. Scholl rejects them in his Greek 
Testament. So do Westcott and Hort. If they are retained we have a 
good illustration of the two-fold meaning of ovvaywyy, 2. e., the place of 
meeting and the congregation. In James 2: 2 it is perhaps impossible to 
determine which of the two it denotes. Vincent says it denotes ‘the 
place of meeting for the Christian body ’’ (‘* Word Studies,’’ 7 Zoco). In 
the Greek rys is used, from which Lange concludes, ‘‘ the one synagogue 
of the entire Jewish Christian dispersion is meant.’? But whether it 
means the place or the congregation the ambiguity makes it evident that 
it is not used by James as a synonym of éxxAnoia, See Barnes, 77 loco. 

3 Matt. 16 : 18. * See Trench’s ‘‘Synonyms.’’ 

® Vincent’s ‘‘ Word Studies on Matt. 16 : 18.” 
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was such transference of polity as Presbyterianism as- 
sumes, we see not how they can defend the position 
that there is a New Testament polity of perpetual obli- 
gation. For the synagogue, as we have shown, was at 
most only a providential, and not a divine institution. 
Its polity therefore was of human origin. Transferred 
to the New Testament church it would be nothing more. 
It may be superseded at any time by any form of polity 
expediency makes more desirable, or experience shows 
would be more effective, which is the argument of 
Methodist writers on ecclesiology. It is much more 
accordant with the results of our examination of the 
synagogue and its antecedents to conclude, whatever the 
polity of the New Testament church may be, that there 
was no identity between the two; that there was no 
sort of organic relation, but at most only the transfer- 
ence of some technical terms designating certain offi- 
cers, and these in nowise necessarily determining a 
form of polity. 

(b) There was neither doctrinal nor ethical identity. 
There is not a doctrine or precept of the New Testa- 
ment incorporated from the teachings of the synagogue. 
In the Sermon on the Mount Christ openly repudiates 
much of the teaching of the synagogue, both doctrinal 
and ethical. He warns the people to beware of the 
scribes and Pharisees, whose teachings were the creed 
of the synagogue. Nothing from the instruction of 
the synagogue was embodied in the subsequent doc- 
trinal and ethical training of the New Testament 
churches. In view of such facts it is difficult to con- 
ceive why the apostles should turn to the synagogue for 
the model of New Testament church polity. No causes 
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of religious severance are so radical and irreconcilable 
as those originating in doctrinal and ethical differences, 
especially when those differences are so intensely radical 
as they were between the instructions of the synagogue 
and the doctrinal and ethical teachings of the New 
Testament church. For the two had scarcely anything 
in common beyond the fact that both accepted the Old 
Testament Scriptures as the word of God. The radical 
antagonism between the two would strongly tend to- 
ward the least possible likeness between the two in or- 
ganized government. Again we say the transference 
of official designation is the most that can be fairly 
claimed in the formation of the New Testament church 
polity. Doctrinal and ethical identity are wholly be- 
yond the limits of possibility. In both, the apostolic 
church was a new thing in the earth. 

(c) The synagogue had no ordinances ; the New Testa- 
ment church has. The synagogue never assumed to 
establish an ordinance. Circumcision and the Passover 
were national. They were coeval with the theocracy. 
Whatever the synagogue had to do with them was be- 
cause of their relation to the theocracy, and in nothing 
of itself. On the contrary, two ordinances were com- 
mitted to the New Testament churches—baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. In this the contrast between the 
synagogue and the New Testament church is most de- 
cided. Together, the three things we have mentioned 
separate the Jewish synagogue from the New Testa- 
ment church by a chasm so deep and wide that no 
ecclesiastical bridge is possible. 

The just conclusion then is: the synagogue was, in 
the better tendency of its instructions, a preparation for 
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the preaching of the gospel, and thereby, in the bap- 
tism of those who believed, for the gathering of con- 
stituencies for New Testament churches. If, as inci- 
dental to this preparation and its result, the terminology 
of the synagogue was transferred to the apostolic 
churches, such transference is limited, so far as sugges- 
tions of polity are concerned, to one term, zpeafdbrepoc. 
This and other terms will be dwelt upon when we come 
to speak of the ministry of the word. We have only 
this to say now. There is no mention of the apxouva- 
ywyos, or ruler of the synagogue,’ as the title of an 
officer of the New Testament church. Nor is there 
any distinct mention of a church officer bearing an 
official title previously known in the synagogue, except 
elder, zpeafdtep0c—a slender foundation, surely, on 
which to build a form of ecclesiastical polity. Why, if 
the government of the New Testament church is mod- 
eled after the Jewish synagogue, does the New Testa- 
ment not speak of the apxovvaywyo¢ as a church officer? 


1 «<Tn the smaller towns there was often but one rabbi’’ (Vitringa, 
p- 94). When a fuller organization was possible there was a college of 
elders. With their head they formed a kind of chapter, managed the 
affairs of the synagogue, possessed the power of excommunication. (See 
Vitringa, pp. 549, 621, 727; Smith’s ‘‘Dic.,’’ Hackett and Abbott’s ed., 
art. Synagogue.) ‘‘ Among the ten members who founded the synagogue, 
three performed the chief functions and were called rulers, apxiovvaywyor, 
They settled all differences among the members, administered the 
finances, decided on the admission of proselytes, etc. They had all 
the same responsibilities of work, and particularly of the religious serv- 
ices. One presided and was the ruler par excellence, Roshhac-ceneseth ”’ 
(Stapfer, ‘‘ Palestine in the Time of Christ,’’ pp. 337, 338). But nothing 
analogous to this can be found in the polity of the New Testament 
churches. . 


CHAPTER IV; 


THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCH 


HE expulsion of Christ from the synagogue at 
Nazareth was the first act of the hostility of 
post-exilian Judaism to him.’ They “were filled with 
wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out of the city.” ?” 
He was not formally excommunicated, for soon after- 
ward “he preached in the synagogues of Galilee.” ° 
What they did, however, “was equivalent to outlawry 
and the deprivation of the rights of citizenship.” * But 
rage such as they showed is never the mere outburst of 
sudden anger, which as suddenly subsides, as Farrar 
thinks theirs was.” It was the violence of hostility work- 
ing for some time in the passions of a people, and needing 
only a provocation to arouse it. Every detail of his ex- 
pulsion from Nazareth indicates previous latent hostility. 
Nor was this local. It had found verbal expression in 
other places. Nicodemus was aware of its existence.® 
Its first outburst occurred at Nazareth. But from that 
time the hierarchical authorities and the rabbinical ex- 
pounders of Judaism were open, outspoken, determined, 
and plotting antagonists of Christ’s self-assertions of 
Messiahship, and of his teaching concerning the king- 


1 Luke 4: 22-27, 2 Tbid., 28, 29. 3 [bid., 44. 
* Lange, ‘‘Life of Christ,’? Vol. II., p. 361, Ryland’s Trans., Edin- 
burgh, 1864. 
® «Life of Christ,’’ p. 104. 
® Comp. John 3: 1, 2 with 7: 50; 19: 39. 
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dom. They sought every occasion to influence the 
people. They purposed his death; eventually they ac- 
complished their purpose. 

Thus early in his ministry he was brought into con- 
tact with the representative exponents of post-exilian 
Judaism. This soon developed into radical antagonism. 
Compromise was impossible. Christ unfolded the true 
meaning of Moses and the prophets as against the 
puerile interpretations and utterly false deductions of 
the rabbinical school. He never arrayed himself against 
the ceremonial law. He expounded the spirituality of 
the moral law.’ He affirmed the abiding obligation and 
perpetuity of the latter in the theocratic nation.” Be- 
cause of this he fearlessly exposed and denounced the 
false teaching and hypocrisy of the existent Judaism.’ 
He was the defender of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
their interpreter in all things pertaining to himself,‘ 
thus showing how the rabbins had perverted both the 
law and the prophets.° He was the friend and Saviour 
of his race “according to the flesh,” ® as he was of all 
men because of his incarnation.’ He neither rescinded 
nor amended any enactments of the ceremonial law, nor 
modified in the least the authority of Moses and the 
prophets. All his allusions to the former showed that 
it was temporary, provisional, and typical.® All his refer- 
ences to the latter, that the doctrinal and ethical in both 
were spiritual in essence, permanent in purpose. The 


1 Comp. Matt. 5 : 27-36; 22: 36-40. 
2 Comp. Matt. 5: 17, 18; Luke 16:17; John 19: 28-30. 
4 See Matt. 23 : 13-39. 
4 Comp. Matt. 21: 42; 26:54; Luke 24: 25-27; John 10: 35. 
5 Comp. John 5 : 45-47. 6 Matt. 10:5, 6; Mark 7: 27. 
TJohn 1:14; Luke 14: 15-27. 8 See pp. 72-75. 
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former, having served its design, was to pass away. The 
latter, being immutable and eternal, were to find their 
full and only realization in himself and his kingdom, of 
which he was to be forever the mediatorial king, as he 
was to be, in the purpose of grace, the redeemer of all 
admitted into it. 

For the dogmas of post-exilian Judaism were not a 
“normal development,” but “a retrogression and deep 
degeneracy’’’ from those of Moses and the prophets. 
Therefore Christ cleared away the rubbish of traditional 
interpretation which had been accumulating for about 
five centuries? This he did as the Messiah, that what 
they wrote should neither be emasculated by literalism, 
nor mystified by allegorizing, nor wrested by tradition. 
But post-exilian Judaism being dominant, both in inter- 
pretation and dogma, determined the attitude of the 
theocratic nation toward Christ. It originated and con- 
firmed the prejudice of the Jewish race against him 
everywhere in his day,* a prejudice which has lived 
among them to this day, and which, all things consid- 
ered, is, in perpetuity and bitterness, without a historical 
parallel. 

(a) Teachings of Christ and the post-exilian conceptions 
of the kingdom. The idea and hope of a Messianic 
kingdom was not wholly of post-exilian origin. It had 
its source in the Old Testament, chiefly in the Psalms * 
and the prophets.> In Old Testament predictions the 
Messiah and his kingdom were identified.6 His king- 


1 Oosterzee, ‘Theol. N. T.,”’ p..47. 2 See Matt. 15 : 2-11. 
F * Comp. John 1 : 46; 9:22. 
Ps, 2: 6-12; 45:6; comp. Heb. 1: 8. 5 Isa. 42 : 1-7. 
DUES 8 ©, U7. 
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dom was to extend beyond the boundaries of nations,! 
ignore all racial distinctions,? be of eternal duration. 
As such it was the subject of prophecy,‘ but the idea and 
hope antedated the prophetic era.* Messianic prophecy 
is an enlarged exposition of the earlier idea and hope.° 
But post-exilian Judaism was a radical perversion of the 
predictions of the Old Testament concerning the king- 
dom. Viewed in its earlier phase, “it was nothing else 
than a better hope for the nation. That the nation 
should be morally purified from all bad elements ; that 
it should exist unmolested and respected in the midst 
of the Gentile world, while its enemies were either de- 
stroyed or forced to acknowledge the nation and its 
God.” " In its later phase it is much more than this. 


It comprised all mankind who willingly or by compulsion are 
united under the sceptre of Israel into a universal monarchy. 
. After the overthrow of the last heathen universal monarchy, 
God himself assumes the sceptre, and founds a universal kingdom, 
which he, the heavenly king, rules by means of his people.’ 


This was the kingdom they were looking for when 
Christ came. It was deeply rooted and dominant 
among them in Christ’s day.” The Messiah they looked 
for was adapted to the kingdom they hoped for. Their 
conception of the one determined that of the other. 

Nevertheless the establishment of the kingdom was 
one of the great purposes of divine grace. The other 
was the incarnation of the Son of God, that he might be 


Pom 2h Liem Danese. 2 Hosea 2: 23; comp. Rom. 9 : 23-26, 
SPs, 145 : 13; Dan. 4:3; 7:27. * Luke 24:25; Ps. 11: 10-12. 
5Gen. 49: 10; Num. 24: 17. 6 Schmid, ‘‘ N. T. Theology.”’ 
MSchirer, Vol. 1l., pp. 130, 131. © Luke 17: 20, 21; John 6: 15. 
S \olanan 3-8 By. 
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the mediatorial sovereign of the kingdom.’ Hence the 
prominence of the kingdom—especially in the synoptic 
Gospels.2. They distinguish the kingdom both from the 
theocratic nation and the New Testament church, by 
attributes belonging to neither. It was to be greater 
than either. Both were to be subordinate to its final 
progress and consummation. Both were to be pro- 
visional and temporal. The former had been; the lat- 
ter would be when its mission was completed. The 
kingdom was to be the finality. Hence, ‘discarding all 
that was merely temporary and accidental” in the old 
dispensation, “Christ brought into everlasting prom- 
inence whatever of everlasting truth’ *it contained. The 
Sermon on the Mount is proof of this. To “his dis- 
ciples it must have been the formal inauguration of the 
new kingdom.” * In it “the Lord exhibited to his con- 
fidential disciples the leading doctrines and characteris- 
tics of his kingdom in opposition to the doctrine and 


1 Luke 2 : 28-32. 

? John has the phrase ‘‘ kingdom of God’’ twice (John 3 : 3-5); once 
the phrase ‘‘my kingdom ”’ (18: 36). These are the only places where 
John mentions the kingdom. The phrase ‘‘kingdom of heaven’? is pe- 
culiar to Matthew, who uses the ‘“‘kingdom of God’? only four times. 
Mark and Luke never use ‘‘kingdom of heaven.’’ But both phrases 
were current among the Jews in the time of Christ. The idea of the 
kingdom was in the Old Testament dispensation (comp. Schmid, ‘‘ Theol. 
of N. T.,’’ pp. 342, 343). Post-exilian Judaism fixed firmly in the thought 
of the people the idea and hope of a temporal Messiah and a temporal 
kingdom (comp. Edersheim, ‘‘ Prophecy and History, ’’ Lec. II., London, 
1885). Every phase of the New Testament ex post facto expositions of 
the Old Testament announcements concerning the kingdom may be 
found in the synoptists. But nowhere do they in anywise identify the 
kingdom with the theocracy, neither with the New Testament church. 
Its triumph is to be that of God’s eternal purpose of grace, its king the 
incarnate Son of God. 

* Geikie, ‘Life of Christ,’? Vol. I., p. 86. 4 /déd., Vol. IL., Pp. 52. 
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religion of its opponents.” ’ More concisely, yet more 


fully than in any other recorded discourse, he brings out 
“the everlasting truth” of the Old Testament, but he 
says nothing either of the theocratic nation, or of the 
Abrahamic covenant. To say the Sermon on the Mount 
was ethical in purpose, does not adequately explain this 
omission. For if the discourse was designed to unfold 
that “which was spoken from Sinai to them of old,” ? it 
had a much more comprehensive purpose. It declared 
that the ceremonial law and the prophets both were to 
be fulfilled,* one in its typical significance,‘ the other in 
all their predictions concerning the Messianic kingdom.’ 
Throughout, “in referring to the kingdom of God, Jesus 
represents himself as its founder and Lord.’’® He de- 
fines the doctrine and ethics of his kingdom, but always 
in relation to his sovereignty. But he says nothing of 
the ordinances of the kingdom; nor does the New Tes- 
tament anywhere. The reason is obvious. The theoc- 
racy and the church were provisional and temporal, 
the kingdom the finality. Such being their relation to 
it, it is inconceivable how the kingdom could have ordi- 
nances, either during the old dispensation or during the 
continuance of the new. 

Nor is this all. In the Sermon on the Mount nothing 
is said cf the necessity of ritualistic qualifications in 
order to enter the kingdom. In this its teachings were 
radically opposed to the theocracy, which required cir- 
cumcision as a certification of citizenship. But “ cir- 


1 Lange, ,‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ Vol. II., p. 382. 
* 2 Farrar, © Life of Christ,” p. 119. 
$ Matt. 5: 17, 18; Luke 16: 15-17. 4 See Meyer, 7 doco, 
5 Lange, 7 loco. 6 Schmidt, p. 94. 
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cumcision is ignored here, as it is ignored throughout 
the teachings of Jesus. It is treated as something sim- 
ply out of place, which cannot be dovetailed into the 
scheme of doctrine set forth; an incongruity, the very 
mention of which would create a sense of the grotesque. 
This significant -silence concerning the seal of the na- 
tional covenant could not fail to have its effect on the 
minds of the disciples as a hint at its eventual antiqua- 
tion.” + This is the only explanation of the omission of 
any reference by Christ to circumcision in the Gospels 
that meets all the historical demands and exegetical 
conditions. No other would be thought bya candid and 
scholarly exegete or theologian, if uninfluenced by eccle- 
siastical traditions or by the fiction that there was an 
Old Testament church of which that of the New is the 
perpetuation. 

The significance of this silence of Jesus is, that cir- 
cumcision and the theocratic nation and constitution 
were indissolubly bound together. Therefore, they never 
were in any respect designed for another constituency. 
The theocracy could neither add to nor take from any 
part of them.” It was to their indissoluble relation that 
Christ referred when he said “one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass away from the law until all things be 
accomplished.” * Therefore he was silent as to circum- 
cision for the same reason that he was as to almost 
everything belonging exclusively to the theocratic na- 
tion. That reason was this: he came to sift all that 
was permanent from whatever was provisional and tem- 
porary in the old dispensation. 


1 Bruce, ‘‘ Training of the Twelve,” We 2% 
HADI 48 DS WW SSPIS loa, 18 7 3 Matt. 5 : 18, Rev. Ver. 
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‘‘ For it had commands of a purely ethical and religious character 
conveyed in more general and abstract forms; and it had in it a 
large apparatus of positive enactments and ordinances chiefly 
meant to symbolize the truths and facts of the Christian dispensa- 
tion’? + For this reason «‘ when all its types and ceremonies had 
their true meaning expressed and their ends accomplished, then, 
out of this complicated law there would come to be extracted that 
which was absolutely perfect and universally obligatory. Jesus 
knew at his advent that the time had come, and assuming the very 
place and exercising the very prerogatives of the Divine legislator 
of the Jews, he begins in his Sermon on the Mount to execute this 
tas ke 


In this he gives prominence to the ethical, but always 
in relation to the kingdom and his sovereignty over the 
kingdom.* Post-exilian Judaism identified the kingdom 
with the theocratic nation.* Christ here taught that the 
all-important thing was fidelity to himself. It must be 
the fidelity of individuals without regard to racial dis- 
tinctions or national differences. All who built on him 
built upon the rock; all others on the sand. In the 
Sermon on the Mount he anticipated all his subsequent 
teachings as to the kingdom, as well as to the proclama- 
tion of the gospel after his resurrection. 

In fact “the kingdom seems the most comprehensive 
thing in Christ’s teaching.” ° Almost everything he 
taught has some relation to the kingdom. Its final 
consummation will be the completion of his mediatorial 
triumph.® He defined some things the prophets had fore- 
told respecting it.’ He showed what they foretold was 


Hanna se olvire on Christ, p..21 7. 2 [btd. 
3 See Matt. 5: 3, 10,19; 7:21. 4 See Luke 19: 11; comp. Acts 1: 6, 
*> Cunningham Lec., p. 85, ed. 1884. 
6 Matt. 13: 43; 25: 34; Luke 22: 29, 30. 
uSeeavans@osterzee -- bheolu Ni ls)29 pa Od 
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to be, in every respect, different from that for which 
post-exilian Judaism was looking.* For this reason he 
made the kingdom “the groundwork of his teaching in 
order as occasion offered, to be better able to speak of 
the Messianic order of things, and thus refer to his own 
person, in this way introducing and preparing for his 
ministry.” ” But he did very much more than proclaim 
the coming of the kingdom.’ It was necessary that he 
should.t Hence he expounded the nature of the divine 
kingdom, described the character of its citizens, and dis- 
criminated between the genuine and spurious members 
of the holy commonwealth.® We are concerned now 
only with the fact that Christ “went beyond what had 
been distinctly revealed or understood in former dispen- 
sations.’® But he was more than the expositor of 
prophetic predictions concerning the kingdom. He 
made revelations not only as to its consummation, but 
showed also that it was of such a nature that its bless- 
ings were spiritual and could be enjoyed at once.’ 
These blessings were earnests of the kingdom. He 
makes a sharp and clear distinction between whatever 
belongs to its spiritual and ethical manifestations in 
time, and what belongs to its final consummation. If 
he speaks of the relation of the kingdom to the indi- 
vidual, or of the latter to the kingdom, or of the king- 
dom to the world, he is defining the several phases of 
the manifestation of the kingdom in time. If of his ab- 
sence, of his second coming, and of the gathering of his 
people and of the glory of his kingdom, he is speaking of 


Peleuke wlOrel Ore e7 R202 Nn » Schmid, p. 243. The italics are his 
3 Matt. 4: 17. * John 6: 15. SSBruce, py 40. 
® Cunningham Lec., 1884, p. 125. Wotd ape 120: 
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the events which are to usher in its consummation. 
Whether that consummation is to be pre- or post-millen- 
nial, we need not inquire. It is not essential to our ar- 
gument. We have said enough to demonstrate that 
“the church is not the same as the kingdom of God. It 
is the main earthly instrument, the central organ, for 
the extension of the kingdom of God. The kingdom is 
older than the church, has existed from the beginning 
of creation, and will abide in glory when the church as 
such has disappeared.” * It would have been well if 
this distinction between the kingdom and the church 
had been always clearly understood and applied. It has 
not been. 

(b) The kingdom and church made identical in ecclest- 
ology. This has been done and now is. Romanism 
identifies the two in every respect.? Christ “founded 
a visible church, which he calls indifferently the kingdom 
of God, the kingdom of heaven, and the kingdom of 


1 Martensen’s ‘‘ Ethics,’’ Vol. I., p. 307. See Strong’s ‘‘ Theology,”’ 
Pp. 495. 

2 Referring to the petition ‘‘ Thy kingdom come’’ (Matt. 6; 10), an 
eminent Catholic authority says: ‘‘ We pray that the kingdom of Christ, 
that is, his church, may be enlarged.’’ Again: ‘‘In this kingdom of 
God, which is his church, he has provided all those succors by which he 
defends the life of man, and accomplishes his eternal salvation’’ (Prof. 
Donovan, Royal College, Maynooth, Ireland, on ‘‘ Catechism of Trent,”’ 
pp- 347, 348, ed. Baltimore). Because Romanism identifies the king- 
dom and the visible church, its popes have claimed the right to depose 
kings, to absolve subjects from all allegiance to their governments, and 
to invoke the secular power in putting down all dissent, as not less inim- 
ical to the State than to the Church. There is no better collection of the 
evidence of this (mostly from Romish sources) than in Edgar’s ‘ Vari- 
ations of Popery,’’? Chap. VI., ed. 1852. Romanists replied, but could 
not answer. It cannot be answered. Barrow’s ‘‘ Pope’s Supremacy,” 
though an old work, is well worth reading. 
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Christ.” This is a fundamental principle of the eccle- 
siastical system of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
makes the boundaries of the church and the kingdom 
conterminous. Their functions are identical; they have 
the same earthly administration. In both the pope is 
the vicegerent of Christ. Very much in the theology of 
the Romish Church is really based on the identity of the 
two. It has been the source of some of the greatest 
perversions of truth by which Rome has blighted and 
scourged the history of Christianity. As an assumption, 
she holds it to-day tenaciously as ever, but she cannot 
enforce it. The temporal power of the pope is necessary 
to its development and enforcement. That restored, her 
doctrine of the kingdom would be reasserted as positively 
as aforetime, and with precisely the same arguments and 
methods. 

The same theory, though limited in development, is 
held by others. However limited or modified by them, 
it has always looked in the same direction and shown 
decided tendencies to the same development and appli- 
cation. The Reformers did not question the identification 
of the church with the kingdom; only they said, “we 
must distinguish between the real and the seeming.” 
They “protested against the external view of the king- 
dom of God,” taught by Romish theologians, which they 
met “by the distinction between the church invisible 
and visible.”* This distinction will be the subject of a 
subsequent chapter.* Its logical and ecclesiastical out- 
come in the Reformation was the establishment of 


* Alzog’s ‘¢Church History,” Vol. I., p- 153, Tabisch and Brown’s 
Trans., 1874. The italics are ours. 


* Cunningham Lec., p. 399. 3 Chap. VI. 
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State churches. The paralyzing effects of this on 
spiritual life, the tendency to emasculate Christian doc- 
trines and subvert the basis of Christian ethics,! was 
practically little less than in Romanism, and funda- 
mentally the difference was nothing. The only real dis- 
tinction possible was, in the Roman Catholic:conception, 
the kingdom of God or visible church was a universal, 
external organization under one supreme head, while in 
that of the Reformers there were as many separate 
provinces of the one kingdom or visible church, as 
there were ecclesiastical establishments allied to civil 
government. Nor can there be any such alliance of 
the church with the civil: government unless in some 
way the kingdom and the church are made identical. 
In all things fundamental to this identification, there is 
no very decided distinction between the theory of Ro- 
manism, that of the Reformers, and that of the early 
Congregationalists of New England. 

The idea is a most persistent one, as in application it 
will always be most pernicious, however modified, as new 
conditions are to be met. Religious liberty, the existence 
of many denominations, together with united evangelical 
effort, have combined, in America especially, to render 
the form it assumed in the Reformation obsolete. But 
the substance is retained. Dr. Charles Hodge says : 


As Christ has enjoined upon his people duties which render it 
necessary that they should organize themselves in an external 
society, it follows that there is and must be a wistble kingdom 
of Christ in the world. They therefore form themselves into 
churches, and collectively constitute the kingdom of Christ on 
earth? , 


1See Chap. X. 2 «Systematic Theol.,’’ Vol. II., p. 604. 
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By churcnes he not only means all evangelical bodies, 
but may include the Roman Catholic Church. For in 
his controversy with Dr. Thornwell he defends the 
validity of Romish baptisms on the ground that the 
Romish is a part of the true church, and not wholly 
apostate! His son, Dr. A. A. Hodge, identifies the 
kingdom, in the parables of the sower, the tares, and 
the net, with the visible church,’ just as Augustine 
did in his controversy with the Donatists, and in his 
“De Civitate Dei.’* His predecessor, Dr. Samuel Mil- 
ler, said: “Our once crucified, but now exalted Redeemer 
has erected in the world a kingdom which is his 
church.” * Other citations are needless. These define 
a current conception of the way in which the kingdom 
and the visible church are yet identified. It differs 
from the Romish and the Reformed only in the sub- 
division of the kingdom into as many sections and 
provinces as there are ecclesiastical organizations of all 
sorts in Christendom. This and the fiction that there 
was an Old Testament church, of which that of the 
New is the perpetuation,’ are not two distinct and in- 
dependent errors. They involve each other. Exeget- 
ically they are supported by the same method of inter- 
pretation. Ecclesiastically they underlie and necessitate 
the same dogmatic positions as to the nature and functions 
of the visible church. Logically both assume the same 


"See Art. VII., Hodge’s ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’’ 1879. 

> “Outlines of Theol.,’’ page 322, ed. 1865. 

3 See ‘‘De Civitate Dez,’”’ Vol. I1., pp. 363-368. 

4 «Ruling Eldership,’’ p. II. 

°In the Old Testament ¢he k’ngdom is a subject of prophecy, but that 
prophecy is not fulfilled in the Vew Testament church. The assumption 
that it is confounded the church with the kingdom. 
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premises. Their identification grew out of the trans- 
ference of Judaism to Christianity. The New Testa- 
ment church must be wholly severed from this two-fold 
perversion before its proper constituency and true polity 
can be scripturally determined. 

(c) How do Christ’s teachings differentiate the New 
Testament church from the kingdom? We reply, By 
whatever he taught concerning the terms of personal dis- 
cipleship. As to these terms his teachings are explicit 
and final; nothing is ambiguous. He conditioned 
everything on personal loyalty to himself.’ The call 
was personal ;” never collective.* Fitness for his serv- 
ice was regeneration.* Its motive supreme personal 
devotion to himself.’ Its paramount law whatever he 
taught.® Its end his glory.’ These things are axiomatic 
in Christ’s teachings concerning discipleship.® 

What then is their relation to the constituency of the 
New Testament church? We reply: If they are para- 
mount and axiomatic, as all admit, then they determine 
the spiritual character and define the only source of the 
doctrinal and ethical teachings for that constituency be- 
yond all cavil. And hence they are the unchanging 
conditions of discipleship for all subsequent ages of the 
present dispensation. The disciple, conforming to these 
terms, is always and everywhere a personal witness for 
Christ. This underlies, molds, determines the affini- 
ties, tendencies, and purpose of the brotherhood of be- 


2 


1 Matt. 10 : 37-40; Luke 14: 25-27. Matt. 4:18, 19; 16: 24. 
3 Matt. 10 : 33-36. 4 John 3 : 3-5. 5 Luke 7 : 37-47. 
6 Matt. 23:8; Luke 6: 47; comp. Mark 9: 7. 
7 Matt. 25 : 34-40; John 17: I-Io. 
8 See Geikie’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’? Vol. I., pp. 160, 161. % Matt. 16: 24. 
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lievers.! As such? they were to be wholly distinct from 
both the synagogue and the theocratic nation.’ But they 
were to be all that brotherhood in its highest form pre- 
supposes : organization for the greatest possible good of 
the whole, while providing for the largest freedom and 
fullest development of the individual, and for the most 
efficient method of doing the work for which the brother- 
hood exists. Hence if Christ gave no details concern- 
ing the organization of the New Testament church 
he did, in what he taught concerning its constituency, 
anticipate not only its nature and functions, but its 
spirit and purpose. As a brotherhood they were to be 
subject to him as Lawgiver and Head. They were to 
be his representatives on earth, for discipleship and the 
brotherhood of believers belong primarily to this 
world. Whatever organization was to be would be 
provisional and temporary, a preparative agency, not 
an end in itself. The apostles nowhere represent the 
New Testament church as a finality; neither do they 
identify its organization with the kingdom. But they 
do apply to it most fully all Christ taught as to the 
terms, duties, and purpose of discipleship. This ex- 
plains their high ideal of the New Testament church. 
Personal loyalty to Christ, spiritual and organic fellow- 
ship, and the consecration of all in the common work, 
were the four things entering fundamentally into the in- 
struction and training of the early churches. They are 
all rooted in what Christ taught concerning the terms of 
discipleship. In this the apostles were guided by the 
Holy Spirit. 

(d) Chrest’s teachings anticipated the organization of 


1John 8; 31; IGE AS 0 WW SAK 4 Matt. 23 os ® Luke 6 : 20-23. 
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the New Testament church. During his earthly minis- 
try he called individuals to himself, but he formed no 
organization. He made preparation for the latter, but 
complete preparation was not made until after his resur- 
rection and ascension, and the consequent outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost.! Hence in 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, the New Testament 
church is uniformly represented as a result of the resur- 
rection” and a witness to it. In whatever he said of 
the terms of discipleship he anticipated the establish- 
ment and development of the New Testament church. 
It is true he uses the word éxzdyota but three times.? 
But it is agreed by all that he does not in either of 
these instances use the word either to denote the syna- 
gogue or the theocracy. But why this preference for 
éxxdjota instead of ovvaywy7y? Why is the former 
word, with one doubtful exception, uniformly used in 
the Acts and Epistles to designate those organizations 
into which, as led by the Holy Spirit, the apostles gath- 
ered all who believed through their word? These are 
not captious inquiries. They are germane to the posi- 
tion we are defending. They cannot be flippantly set 
aside by any theory either of the constituency or polity 
of the New Testament church. It is evident that 
there must have been a fundamental reason. 

Examine then his declaration concerning his church 
in connection with Peter’s confession of faith.* It was 
during the last year of our Lord’s ministry.” Obeying 


1 See Chap. V. 
2Comp. Acts 2 : 29-47 with 1 Peter 2: 3, 5, 22 and Rev. 1: 12, 18. 
SMart ELON: aL Or mr Ors L7. 4 Matt. 16 : 13-18. 


5 See Clark’s ‘‘ Harmony,’’ also Gardiner’s ‘‘Greek Harmony.”’ 
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their first commission,! the Twelve had been among the 
people and knew the difference of opinion among them 
concerning the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth He 
also had become known throughout the provinces of 
Palestine. The Jews had “taken counsel against him, 
how they might destroy him.” * His discourse at Caper- 
naum caused many of his professed followers to go 
“back and walk no more with him.” * He knew the 
personal loyalty of the Twelve to himself was soon to 
be tested to the utmost.® What he taught at Caper- 
naum was not wholly unintelligible to his auditors, ° for 
many understood him so correctly that what he said was 
an offense to them.’ Eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood they evidently understood necessitated his death. 
“Tt was the lowly and suffering Messiah that was a 
oxdvoasov to the Jew,”® when Christ delivered this dis- 


1Matt. 10 : I-42. 

2 Authorities agree that the time was February, or early in March, 
A. D. 29. (See Clark’s ‘‘ Har. Notes,’’ p. 268, 1870; Gardiner’s ‘Gr. 
Har.,’? and Andrews’ ‘‘ Life of Our Lord,”’ p. 284.) Andrews says: 
‘« Their work had the same general characteristics as that of Jesus. It 
was not so much to draw attention to Jesus personally and to proclaim 
him as the Messiah, as to announce the approach of the Messianic king- 
dom, and to teach men its nature, and to prove it at hand by their mira- 
cles. If men had faith in the words of the apostles they would soon 
come to Jesus to be taught by him. The powers given to them were 
large, and perhaps special to their mission. There is no mention that 
up to this time they had wrought any miracles, nor that they did so after 
their return, so long as Jesus was with them’? (/did., p. 287). This being 
the object of their ministry, it would necessarily rouse the hostility of 
the people, and especially of their leaders and teachers. Christ fore- 
warned them that they would encounter hostility. (See Bruce, pp. 110- 
ii3},)) 

* Matt. 12: 14, Rev. Ver. See Bruce, ‘‘Training of the Twelve,’ 
Chaps. VIII., IX. 

* John 6 : 66, 67. Matte 16%7—12% 6 John 6 : 31-36, 49-58. 

' Toid., 61. 8 See Meyer on John 6: 60. 
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course, as it was after his resurrection.! Besides, the 
people knew that already the synagogue and the San- 
hedrin were arrayed against him. The storm of post- 
exilian Judaic hatred was gathering. Christ saw it; 
probably the apostles too discerned it. But Christ did 
nothing to avoid it. That for which he then most deeply 
yearned was their loyalty when its fury should burst 
upon him. 

Their Judaic prepossessions made. what Christ said at 
Capernaum an “hard saying” to the Twelve also. But 
theirs was a faith in him personally, however incompre- 
hensible whatever he said at any time may have been to 
them. Hence when turning to them he asked: “Will ye 
also go away?” Peter replied : “ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? We believe and are sure that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.”’*? Thenceforward 
more boldly and courageously than before Christ con- 
fronted the increasingly bitter hostility of the existent 
Judaism.* In this way he met the crisis, showing that 
he anticipated it and was prepared for it.” 

But were the Twelve prepared for it ? At Capernaum 
the question was whether they would join in the general 
defection of his followers.© At Czesarea Philippi he 
asked a question of vastly deeper import. It was a two- 
fold question: “Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
man,am?”’ They in answer told him that different 
opinions prevailed respecting him.’ These opinions did 
him high honor, but “the meek and lowly Son of God 


1Comp. John 12 : 34 and 1 Cor. 1 : 23; 1 Peter 2: 8. 2 John 6: 67. 
3 John 6 : 68, 69; comp. Godet on John 6 : 32-69. 
*Comp. Bannerman’s ‘‘ Scrip. Doc. of the Church,”’ p. 165. 
5See Matt. 16:21. _ ®John6:59-71. ‘Matt. 16:13. °Zbed., 14. 
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claimed to be something more than a great prophet.” * 


He had repeatedly asserted his superiority to all the 
prophets of the theocracy.” In his second question he 
omits the words “Son of man.” He puts it directly, 
impressively, and emphatically : “Whom say ye that I 
am?” It was unlike any question he had propounded 
to them hitherto. It was sudden, startling, searching, 
exactly the sort of question, therefore, to call forth from 
the impulsive Peter the response it did, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” * Not that Peter 
had pondered more deeply than others the personality 
of Christ, for evidently they had all reached the same 
conclusion.” In this conclusion they had attained the 
highest conception of the personality of Christ possible, 
until after his resurrection and ascension. But it was 
still vague and defective. They could not understand 
the nature of the work he came to do, for it was not 
yet accomplished. Doubtless they saw that in some 
way loyalty to him would make demands upon them dif- 
ferent from those loyalty to either the synagogue or the 
theocracy had made. But as yet they had no thought 
of his followers becoming an organized and independent 
body. 

It therefore was a fitting time for him to speak of the 
organization by which eventually he was to be repre- 
sented. “He spake for the first time of a church pro- 
fessing Peter’s faith as its creed.’”® He does not say 
he either had or was then about to found such a church. 
He makes no allusion to an Old Testament church, of 


‘See Bruce, ‘‘ Training of the Twelve,”’ p. 161. 
* Matt. 425-73 John 3: 133; 5 : 26. e Matty rom rs. Hota eahOe 
*>Comp. Matt. 14 : 24-33; Luke 4 : 33-41. 6 Bruce, p. 161. 
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which his was to be the perpetuation. He gives no hint 
of its alliance with the theocracy ; says nothing of its 
identity with the kingdom. He only declares his pur- 
pose to found a church on such personal faith in him- 
self as Peter confessed, and a creed such as he avowed. 

What he said immediately preceding this announce- 
ment is really a part of the declaration itself. “Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven.’’' The transfiguration had not yet occurred,’ 
and there is no evidence that any of the apostles had 
heard the voice from heaven at his baptism proclaim 
him the Son of God.? They had been with him about 
two years and a half, heard his public instructions, lis- 
tened to his private expositions of his teaching, were eye- 
witnesses of his miracles. Were they thus convinced by 
these alone? Did they possess clearer and more pene- 
trating intuitions than others? Were they pre-eminent 
in the logical faculty ? Can we by either or all these 
suppositions account for the clearness and positiveness 
of their conviction that he was “the Son of the living 
God,” while the multitude turned away from and re- 
jected him? IE so, it is inexplicable that Peter should 
have been the spokesman; for he was pre-eminent in 
neither, if we may judge from his speeches and Epistles. 
We do not deny that intuition and reason were factors 
in the conclusion reached at this time by the apostles 
as to the personality of Christ. What we assert is that 
of themselves they were inadequate then as they are 
now. “It was net from man in his human weakness 
that such truth had come to Peter. It was not in the 


2 Matt. 16: Gf 2 Matt. Gp B ioe 3 Matt. Bu 16, 17. 
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exercise of his own human faculties merely that he had 
so received and could confess it. There had been 
in the full sense a revelation, dzoxdiudiec, to him, from 
without and above.” ! It was an illumination and a 
conviction wrought in the heart of Peter and of all the 
apostles by the Holy Spirit. It was essentially in kind 
the same that is wrought in the heart of every true be- 
liever by the same divine agency. 

It was this which underlay and called forth Christ’s 
declaration concerning the church he would build.* In 
that declaration, and in the next verse, there undoubt- 
edly is a personal reference to Peter. It is something 
more than personal; it is official* In what sense 


1 Bannerman, ‘‘ Scrip. Doc. of the Ch.,’’ p. 169. 

2See Bruce, p. 163. Comp. I Cor. 12:3; 1 John 4 ; 1-3. 

3 Matt. 16: 18. 

4 The ingenuity of exegetes, whether Catholic or Protestant, has thrown 
little light on the phrase, tavry 74 mérpa, lit., ‘‘ this the rock.’’ Has 7 no 
special force? Does it not put the emphasis on Peter’s confession? 
Winer says the words od et métpos, kai emi tavty TH TéTpa oikodopyjow, etc., are 
antithetical (‘‘Gram. N. T.,’’ Andover, 1872, p. 638). The antecedent 
of the words ravrn 74 mérpa is neither Peter as a man, nor as primate of 
the apostles, but Peter as the subject of the enlightenment mentioned in 
ver. 17. Hence neither Peter alone nor his confession of itself can be 
taken as the rock upon which Christ will build his church. His church 
is built neither on abstract doctrines nor ecclesiastical dogmas, much less 
on a weak and fallible man—as Peter was. It is built of living men, believ- 
ing and confessing the true faith. See Schaff’s note in Lange, 2 Zoco. 
(Comp. Pressenseé, ‘‘ 7vo7s Premiers Siécles,’? Tome I., pp. 359, 360.) As 
such Peter was given official authority, which he wsconsctously was called 
to exercise on the day of Pentecost, and in the case of Cornelius (Acts 
2 : 14-36; 10), in first preaching the gospel to the Gentiles. Subsequently 
he appears merely as one of the apostles (comp. Acts 15; Gal. 2: 11), 
never even as primus inter pares. The ultra Romanist view is, that 
mérpa refers to Peter. So Broadus: ‘‘ As Peter means rock, the natural 
interpretation is that ‘upon this rock’ means upon ¢hee’’ (on Matt., 27 
loco). He gives a very full list of Protestants holding this view; also a 
list of Roman Catholics, pro and cow on the controversy within the 
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official will be defined in future allusions to Peter and 
his fellow-apostles.". We are now concerned only with 
what our Lord here says of his church. It centers in 
Peter’s confession both as to its doctrinal substance and 
to the source of enlightenment in which the conviction 
originated, and by which the confession was formulated. 
Of this, for the time being, Peter was the spokesman, 
as he was on the day of Pentecost, and when he stood 
before Cornelius and his household. If then, as declar- 
ing his purpose to establish a church, this declaration by 
Christ was an advance beyond anything he had said as 
yet, it is in exact accord with all he taught respecting 
the terms of discipleship, whether antecedently or sub- 
sequently to this time. Again we say: What he pur- 
posed to found was an éxxdeata, not a ovvaywyy. As 
used in the Septuagint, these words are essentially syn- 
onyms, as are the Hebrew words they translate. Yet 
in a marked phase they are distinct in application. The 
latter “always means a meeting assembled or congre- 
gated, although possibly bound together by no special 
tie.” The “former denotes a number of persons who 
form a people joined together by laws and other bonds, 
although it may often happen that they are not assem- 
bled, and that it is impossible that they should be.’ 
Besides, in the time of Christ the established and exclu- 
sive use of the latter term, and the irreconcilable an- 


Romish Church as to whether it means Peter or not. On this consult 
Cathcart’s ‘‘ Papal System,’’? pp. 71-78. The view we accept explains 
“<both the resemblance and difference of the words wérpos and 7érpa,”’ 
This view has none of the difficulties the other two present. See a val- 
uable discussion of the subject, 27 /oco, in the ‘‘International Ill. Com- 
mentary,’’ Schaff and Riddle. 

' Pp. 452-455. 

2 Vitringa, ‘‘De Syn.,’’ cited in ‘‘Scrip. Doc. of the Church,”’ p. 92. 
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tagonism between Christ and everything in post-exilian 
Judaism made the former in all ways the term for the 
designation of the new organization he was about to 
call into being. Hence he selected éxxdjara “as the 
nobler word, to designate the new society of which he 
was to be the founder, being as it was a society knit 
together by the closest spiritual bonds, and altogether 
independent of space.” ! Thus in every phase éxxdyjata 
and not svvaywyy was the exact word for defining what 
Christ purposed to establish. 

Of this church Christ says he will build it, and that 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” That 
is, he will build it while all the powers of evil and false- 
hood are raging around and against it. The verb 
otxodoyéw means literally “to build a house.’’? It is 
used of believers, in the Epistles, in a tropical sense. 
They are to build up® and edify* one another. The 
metaphor is inappropriate and meaningless, unless it 
designate a superstructure being erected under the im- 
mediate direction of Christ himself—one visible in time 
and space, the material of which is prepared by the Holy 
Spirit through the preaching of the word. Its invinci- 
bility was to depend on having a constituency individually 
and collectively confessing Christ as Peter did, and led 
to do this in a similar way. What Christ said as to the 
building of his church is in perfect harmony with all he 
taught respecting its differentiation from the kingdom, 
The other instance in which Christ used the word 
church will be considered in its proper place. 


1 Trench, ‘‘Synonyms,’”’ p. 21 ; comp. p. 20, ed. 1855. 
* Liddell and Scott. *%1 Peter 2:5; comp. Eph. 2: 21; Jude 20. 
ot Conia 20 Ephaasnt6s 
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Discipleship therefore is the fundamental thing. 
Using the word church in its larger ecclesiastical signi- 
fication, Dorner says: “The church is certainly a nar- 
rower idea than that of the kingdom of God. Its con- 
summation alone would not be the consummation of 
the kingdom.” ! 

It is narrowed by everything in which discipleship 
differentiates the former from the latter. Hence so far 
as the terms of discipleship Christ established are modi- 
fied or repudiated by ecclesiastical authority will the 
church and kingdom be identified. Nor can this ten- 
dency be averted by making an hypothetical distinction 
between the two, as Schmid has done.’ 

For the distinction in the New Testament is a fact ; 
never an hypothesis. If this distinction had been 
recognized as a fact the words, “ Suffer the little 
children, and forbid them not to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,” * would never have 
been adduced as proof of the scripturalness of infant 
baptism. The Pedobaptist argument deduced from 
them confounds the church and the kingdom. Hibbard 
says: “ When our Saviour affirms that infants compose 
the kingdom of heaven, he affirms what is tantamount 
to their church-membership.” He adds, “ This I regard 
as incontrovertible.” * We need not examine his argu- 
ment. He assumes precisely what it is impossible to 
show, that the kingdom and church are identical. But 
this sort of tallacious reasoning as to the oneness of the 
church and kingdom, together with the fiction that there 


1¢¢ Sys. of Christian Doc.,’’ Vol. IV., p. 433- 
2° Bib, Theol. of N.T.,”” pp. 250-259. 
3 Matt. 19 : 14, Rev. Ver. 4 «On Baptism,’’ pp. 116, 117. 
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was an Old Testament church perpetuated in the New 
are the two propositions on which the defenders of in- 
fant baptism ring their changes. They account the 
fiction a fact, the baseless assumption a self-evident 
postulate. The teachings of Christ explode the fiction 
in the one case, overthrow the assumption in the other. 
They differentiate the church from the kingdom, and 
are the immutable terms of membership in the church 
on earth. 

Therefore the gospel to be preached is the gospel of 
the kingdom.’ All redeemed unto God by it shall reign 
with the Lamb on Mount Zion, in the consummation of 
the kingdom.? The gospel was before the New Testa- 
ment church. But it will be the gospel of the king- 
dom when the New Testament church, which is pro- 
visional and temporal, shall be no more. Until then 
the only foundation of New Testament churches—the 
personal acceptance of the Christ whom the gospel 
makes known—must continue unchangeable. Only of 
such will Christ build his church. We build in vain if 
we do not build of such material. The gates of hell 
will prevail against it. They always have.* If we do 


1 Matt. 24: 14; comp. Mark 13: Io. 

SING, GPR MEIGS TG 1S 

§ No effort to reform a corrupt ecclesiastical organization has ever been 
successful. Savonarola protested against the corruption of the Italian 
priesthood. He was burned at the stake. Huss and Jerome of Prague 
were condemned and consigned to the flames by the Council of Con- 
stance. Luther’s first design was the purification of the Romish Church. 
He was excommunicated. All efforts to eradicate rationalism from the 
Lutheran Church of Germany failed. The act of uniformity drove the 
Puritan ministry out of the Church of England. The Romeward move- 
ment, originating with Oxford Tractarians, triumphed over the Evangeli- 
cals in the same church, and later successfully resisted the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in this country. When error and corruption obtain a 
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not build of the sort of material Christ defined, either 
the superstructure we rear will be overturned, or evil 
and error taking possession will pervert it, as they often 
have, to their purpose. 


foothold in any ecclesiastical organization, reform is impossible. If they 
do among Baptists, like results will follow. 


CHATALTHRV 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH A CREATION OF THE 
HOEY SPIRE 


ERNARD says: 


The gospel considered as a fact, began from the incarna- 
tion, and was completed at the resurrection ; but the gospel con- 
sidered as a doctyvine, began from the first preaching of Jesus, and 
was completed in the dispensation of the Spirit. When the Lord 
quitted the world he left the material for the gospel already per- 
fect, but the exposition of the gospel only begun; and in the 
subsequent consciousness of his disciples, the period of the com- 
mencement of the word and the period of its perfection must have 
been strongly discriminated from each other.! 


The incarnation cannot be severed from the teachings 
of Christ, for he spake and acted both as “the Son of 
Man” and as “the Son of God.” All his utterances 
were immutable and infallible truth, because he was 
“God manifest in the flesh.” He therefore spoke with 
authority, whether he interpreted the “law and the 
prophets”; expounded the nature of the kingdom ; 
declared the purpose of his mission; unveiled the 
mysteriousness of his own divine personality ; or called 
disciples and defined for them the terms, duties, and 
objects of discipleship. But not until after his ascen- 
sion did the apostles begin to fully comprehend his 
personality, or to understand his teachings and mission 
in their relation to personal salvation and eternal life. 
They had been steadfast in loyalty to him when what 


1 Bampton Lec., 1867, Am. ed., p: 54. The italics are his. 
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he said of his personality was immeasurably beyond 
their grasp," and his teachings concerning the kingdom 
wholly irreconcilable with what they had been taught 
by post-exilian Judaism, both as to the Messiah and the 
Messianic kingdom.” From the day they “forsook all 
and followed him,” their faith was genuine as to its 
essence.’ It was neither intelligent nor strong; but it 
was gradually informed and strengthened.'* 


In substance it amounted to this, that they recognized in Jesus 
the Divine Prophet, King, Son of Old Testament prophecy ; and 
its value lay not in its maturity and accuracy, but in this, that how- 
ever imperfect, it brought them into contact and close fellowship 
with him, in whose company they were to see greater things than 
they first believed, one truth after another assuming its place in 
the firmament of their minds. 


But their faith was not in what he said and did, and 
then in him merely because his words and works had 
convinced them. It was in him first, and was then con- 
firmed by these. In this way—as pupils receiving his 
instructions and as eye-witnesses of his miracles—their 
faith became more intelligent and grew stronger. Thus 
they came to so identify his personality with his doctrine 
as to make the two absolutely one and inseparable. In 
their conception thus clarified and convictions thus 
deepened, Christ more and more became the so/e foun- 
dation and authoritative source of all his teaching. 
Thus they more clearly discerned the harmony between 
his teachings and what they saw of his character. By 
this means they caught glimpses of his superhuman 
personality, though not comprehending his divinity. 


u See John 14: 5-11. Eihuker2Ares 18- —24. 3 John 16: 27- aa 
4 John 16: 12. 5 Bruce, pp. 9, Io. 
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Thus gradually they were prepared to eventually 
grasp the fact of the incarnation. They were able to 
discern something of the “brightness of the Father’s 
glory’’ in the one;' as he taught them to understand 
something of the “beauties of holiness” in the manifes- 
tations of infinite love and law, having their immutable 
foundation in the ethical nature and government of God, 
in the other.” We have no reason to doubt that they 
learned all that it was possible for them to learn of the 
personality and teachings of Christ while he was with 
them in the flesh. For the better understanding of 
both they must wait until after the resurrection® and 
the fullness of the dispensation of the Spirit. All they 
previously understood of either was preparation for the 
full understanding of the fact and the doctrine they 
were subsequently to receive.® But before they received 
this they neither knew “the gospel of the grace of 
God” in its fullness as a fact, nor understood it in its 
completeness as a doctrine. “It was expedient for the 
apostles that Jesus should depart from them, to the end 
that what they had hitherto regarded with more or less 
of a carnal eye, should become a living spiritual presence 
and power in their souls.” ® 

(a) Lhe Holy Spirit and the preparation of the apostles 
for their future work. This necessary-delay of the 
complete exposition of the gospel until the day of Pen- 
tecost involves in nowise the denial that the Holy Spirit 
in the meanwhile wrought in the hearts and enlightened 


1 John 11: 4-15, 41, 42. 

2 John 13: 4-7; Matt. 25 : 31-36; Luke 18: 1-8. 

Saati eros # John 16: 13, 14. DML By BE¥ 

6 Hare, ‘‘ Mission of the Comforter,’? Am. ed., 1854, p. 42; comp. 
Jobneron 7821 Conese 16: 
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the understandings of the apostles. For from the time 
they first confessed Christ as their teacher and Lord, 
there are convincing reasons for believing the Holy 
Spirit was the efficient agent of everything correct in 
their conceptions of Christ and in their understanding 
of his teachings. John the Baptist had spoken of the 
Holy Spirit in connection with the ministry of Christ.! 
Isaiah? and Malachi* prophesied of his enduement with 
the Holy Spirit. Christ declared the Holy Spirit the 
efficient cause of regeneration ;* promised his gracious 
bestowal in answer to prayer ;° and ascribed to him the 
functions of comforter,’ guide,’ and interpreter.’ Nor 
did the Jews, at any time, object to anything Christ 
said of the Holy Spirit. Neither is there reason to 
think that the apostles had any special difficulty in un- 
derstanding what Christ said of him, whatever may have 
been their ignorance of the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. “The teaching of our Lord and his apostles on 
this topic never called forth a questior or opposition 
from any quarter—a plain proof that on this subject 
nothing was taught by them which came in collision 
with the sentiments and opinions which up to that 
time had been accepted and still continued to be cur- 
rent among the Jews.’”® But Christ meant something 
far more vital and profound than anything in the current 
opinion of the Jews when he said: “And I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he 
may abide with you for ever; even the Spirit of truth ; 


Leith, 3 8 tity Sls, i eae Wile ee, eM en ory 
4 John’ 3: 5-8. S uke rts 13: 6 John 16: 7. 
U Wii, 13%. § John 14: 26; Luke 12: 12. 
9 Smeaton, ‘‘On the Holy Spirit,’? Cunningham Lec., 1882, p. 40. 
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whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him; but ye know him; for he 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.”’ He meant 
that already there was a radical distinction between the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to those who had accepted 
him as the Messiah and those who had not.” There is 
nothing said of the extent of this knowledge, but it is 
abiding. It is not asserted that they were self-con- 
scious of its source, but it is affirmed to bea reality. It 
was knowledge a mind unilluminated by the Holy Spirit 
could not have. The verbs yewoxete and pevee “ denote 
the characteristic relation of the disciples to the Holy 
Spirit without reference to time: they are absolute pres- 
ents.’ * This relation was, in its deepest sense, that of 
living personal fellowship; for even then, though they 
knew it not, Christ dwelt in them and they in Christ. 
More profound than at first one might think were their 


1 John 14: 16, 17. 

2 Of the synoptists, Luke only refers to the Holy Spirit in his relation, 
generally, to believers. (See Luke 11: 13; 12: 12.) John contains seven 
such references, three in the fourth chapter and in connection with true 
worship ; four in the last discourses of our Lord to his disciples. ‘* For 
wise reasons the Lord reserved his special teaching on the Holy Spirit to 
his last evening on the earth, that the donation of the Holy Spirit might 
be connected in the minds of his disciples with his vicarious sacrifice, and 
that he might be expected as Christ’s deputy’ (Smeaton on the ‘‘ Holy 
Spirit,’ p. 44). Owen, citing John 14: 26 and 16: 13, 14, says: ‘‘ And 
these things are not spoken of him occasionally or 7 ¢ransttu, but in 
direct continued discourse, designed on purpose by our Lord Jesus Christ 
to acquaint his disciples as to who he was, and what he would do for 
them ”’ (‘* Works,’’ Vol. III., p. 85, Gould’s ed., 1852). The Gospel of 
John alone speaks of regeneration as the work of the Holy Spirit. (See 
John 3:5, 8.) It also makes Christ known in the fullness of his divine 
personality, and as the one only source of spiritual life. This may be the 
reason of the clearness and frequency of John’s statements as to the rela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to believers. 

3 Meyer, zz loco. — The italics are his. 
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impressions received through the Holy Spirit, of the 
personality and teachings of Christ, before his cruci- 
fixion.' “This preparation was wrought in the disciples 
during the three years which they had passed in the so- 
ciety of Jesus; his word, his life, had been a constant 
emanation from the Spirit, and their hearts had rever- 
ently recognized (rendu hommage) the sublime holiness 
of this manifestation.” * They adored, believed in, and 
loved Jesus as the Messiah. In this they were loyal to 
him even when, betrayed, he was condemned and cru- 
cified. 

But the agency of the. Holy Spirit did not cease when 
Christ was crucified. Their knowledge however was 
only preparative. If not subsequently enlarged and 
confirmed it would have been of no value.* It was 
given in anticipation of fuller knowledge.* This was to 
be given after the resurrection.” That would establish 
all he said of his Messiahship and personality, and hence 
put the seal of finality and infallibility on all his teach- 
ings.° But not until after the resurrection would it be 
possible for the Holy Spirit to do this,’ for we know 
what Christ said of his resurrection had confounded his 
apostles. This larger and more perfect knowledge was 
therefore conditioned on the fact of his rising from the 
dead.® His resurrection, like his death and burial, are 
always represented as physical facts; and his divine 
personality was not less to be confirmed by it, than his 
life, miracles, and vicarious death were to be. Rather 


1 See Olshausen, zy Zoco. 2 Godet, zz Joco, French edition. 
3 John 20: 9; ‘I Cor. 15 ; 12-19. eWlehdin 177 BIB [Kohevay 112} 3 YA. 
leit, 0) 5 Bit, Byes. 6 Matt. 28: 18. 7 John 16: 12. 
8 Matt. 16: 21-23. 9 Wescott, ‘‘ Gospel of the Resurrection,’’ p. 107. 
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they are to be confirmed by it, because it confirms 
everything else. “From this point it is that light is 
thrown both backward and forward; hence everything 
relating to him turns upon his resurrection, which is the 
foundation of Christianity.” * 

This being so, it was necessary that the apostles 
should be eye-witnesses of his resurrection,” as they had 
heard his teaching, beheld his miraculous works, seen 
the resplendent glories of the transfiguration.* They, 
above all others, were qualified to identify him. They 
were convinced that his resurrection “was not simply a 
prodigy ; it was a grand religious fact ; it was the glorious 
achievement of redemption. Thus it occupied the first 
place in the preaching of the apostles.’* With the 
several epiphanies of Christ after his resurrection we 
have nothing to do, We are concerned only with the 
historical fact that the apostles saw him in the body of 
his resurrection,’ and identified him as Jesus of Naz- 
areth; the Messiah in whom they had believed; the 
teacher at whose feet they sat; the Lord whom they 
loved and obeyed. We do not say they then absolutely 
comprehended his divine personality, for they did not. 
To say it was fully manifested is one thing; that they 
absolutely understood it is quite another. Probably the 
divine personality of Christ as the incarnate manifesta- 
tion of the Godhead was as fully made known to the apos- 
tles as it ever will be.6 Perhaps as fully as it ever can be.’ 


' Luthardt, ‘‘ Saving Truths,’’ p. 167. INCI TL OO, Bis 

Seo ebeters 10-10} 

* Pressensé, ‘* Zrots Premiers Siécles,’’ Tome I., p. 369. 

® See Milligan, ‘‘The Resurrection of Christ,’? Crowell Lec., 1879-80, 
pp. 124-130. 
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It certainly challenges the utmost abilities of the human 
intellect." But while appealing irresistibly to the deep- 
est longings of the human soul? and awakening man’s 
most searching inquiries after immortality, it is a mys- 
tery,® though itself an exhibition of the grace of God in 
redemption, bringing peace, joy, and hope of éverlasting 
salvation through Jesus Christ, to every believing soul. 
This is the gospel of the resurrection. 

Hence the affirmation of the apostles is that they 
identified Christ ;° worshiped him ;* handled him at his 
own request ;” conversed with him ;* that he conversed 
with them.? Our argument now has to do with what on 
these occasions he said to them. It was exclusively as to 
his own divine personality and the mission on which he 
was about to send them. The dogmatic and ethical, 
prominent in his instructions before his crucifixion, are 
not the topics. The inference is that before his cruci- 
fixion he had given them the germinal expositions of 
both, and that the development of the one, and the ap- 
plication of the other, awaited the dispensation of the 
Spirit, the beginning of which was near. His instruc- 
tions after his resurrection, show its immediate purpose 
to prepare them to receive the final commission and 
carry out its provisions. And here the all-important 
fact is, the commission was to be given to them by 
Christ himself. It was to be altogether new. Moses 
never gave such a command ; no prophet ever received 
such instruction. The commission had a wholly forward 


1 Rom. 11: 33; Eph. 3 .18, 19. 2 Rom. 3: 19-25; 2 Tim. I: I-10. 
FCO AS By Be Z Usieth, WBA Kop DRG GY ib, Ag Ik, 2 pC 
53 John 1:1-3. § Matt. 28:17; Luke 24:52. 7 Luke 24: 39. 
8 John 20:27. 9% Luke 24: 13-27; John 20: 21; 21 : 15-22. 
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and world-wide look. It looked away from post-exilian 
Judaism; away from the theocracy. Nevertheless, what 
Christ said in the interval between his resurrection and 
ascension, did refer back very frequently to the Old 
Testament, to prove that the true Messiah was to be a 
suffering Messiah. Probably he then expounded the 
Old Testament prophecies in this respect more fully 
than he had done before his crucifixion. His conversa- 
tion with the two disciples on the way to Emmaus,’ was 
wholly such an exposition.? So was what he said to the 
eleven when he ate before them “a piece of a broiled 
fish and of a honeycomb,” * opening their understand- 
ings by showing that “thus it is written that the Christ 
should suffer and rise again from the dead the third 
day.” * His presence was proof that he had risen ; his 
wounds that he had suffered.’ Such expositions ob- 
viously were designed to show thé relation of his suffer- 
ings to his mission. The Holy Spirit had prepared the 
apostles to comprehend what he then said, and Peter’s 
sermon on the day of Pentecost is proof that they did. 

We therefore think the assumption has strong sup- 
port that it was in the conversations occurring during 
the epiphanies of Christ between his resurrection and 
ascension that the full mysteriousness of his divine per- 
sonality and the facts of the incarnation and atonement 
first flashed with clearness upon their conception of 
Christ, and entered intelligently into their personal faith 
inhim. Under the tuition of the Holy Spirit before his 


1 Luke 24 : 13-35. 

2 See Trench, ‘‘Studies in the Gospels,’’ Scribner, 1867, pp. 321, 322. 
Boardman’s ‘‘ Epiphanies,’’ p. 65. 

3 Luke 24: 36-43. 4 Tbid., 46, Rev. Ver. 5 John 20: 27. 
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crucifixion, they surely were not less so afterward. We 
have no hint that they could not now understand what 
he said. Evidently he spoke to them of his departure, 
but there is no hint that he now said anything to them 
of the where, or how, or when. Prior to his crucifixion 
when he spoke of going away from them, sorrow filled 
their hearts ;” now they betray neither sadness nor dis- 
appointment. This is the more remarkable because 
they were not yet wholly emancipated from post-exilian 
prepossessions both as to the Messiah and the Messianic 
kingdom.’ But worshiping him “they returned to Jeru- 
salem with great joy; and were continually in the tem- 
ple praising God.” * They were trained and developed 
under the tuition of the Holy Spirit for their future 
work. Never before, under the old dispensation, had 
any been sent forth whose preparation was such as 
theirs; for never before had there been an incarnate 
Christ to proclaim to the world. 

The Holy Spirit was the great promise of the new 
dispensation. It began to be fulfilled in the preparative 
tuition of the apostles. When that tuition was about to 
end, so far as the personal presence of Christ was associ- 
ated with it, he said to them: ‘“ Behold I send forth the 
promise of my Father upon you; but tarry ye in the city 
until ye be clothed with power from on high.”° This was 
the promise of the Spirit, as Luke explains more fully.® 
About the time he gave this command, probably during 
the same interview, he breathed on them and said, “ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Spirit.”"” Did this symbolize the fact 
that the spiritual:life they received from Christ was im- 


1 John 21: 22, *John 16:6. See Brace, p. 519. * Acts 1: 6. 
4Luke 24: 52,53. *Zbid., 49, Rev. Ver. SActs1: 4,5. ‘John 20: 22, 
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parted by the Holy Spirit,' having its counterpart in a 
similar divine act in man’s original creation ;” or was it 
in connection with an actual bestowment of the Holy 
Spirit in larger measure than as yet had been given to 
them? Certainly it was neither a new promise of the 
Holy Spirit,’ nor of the plenitude of his power, of which 
they were now assured. Possibly the true signification 
was the fullness of the gracious presence of Christ they 
were to have through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit.‘ 
It is entirely consistent with this view that “it was an 
earnest,” and as such “was to the resurrection what 
Pentecost would be to the ascension.”* The Holy 
Spirit is always the interpreter of Christ’s divine per- 
sonality, teachings, and mediation. He was this on the 
day of Pentecost, throughout the apostolic period, and 
through the New Testament Scriptures; he has been 
ever since. Filled with praise and joy when Christ 
breathed upon them, the apostles waited ‘in prayer and 
supplication’ ’ the promised coming of the Holy Spirit, 
though they were ignorant of the manner of his coming 
or of what would follow. Thus from the time of their 
call until the day “a cloud received him out of their 
sight,’ were they under the tuition of the Holy Spirit. 
But how great the difference between their knowledge 
of him when he first called them, and their knowledge 
of him when Jesus was “parted from them and received 
up into heaven.” 

(b) Zhe Holy Spirit and the final commission to the 
apostles. This was given probably only a short time 


Comp. John 5 : 21-26 with Eph. 2: 5. FCN 2 fs 
* As Bloomfield thinks, ‘‘Gr. Tes.,’’ 2 loco. Comp. John 5 : 21. 
5 Godet on John 20: 22. 6 See Meyer, 2 Joco. CENCtSs Ents 
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before the ascension. Matthew and Mark alone record 
it. They do not record different versions of a com- 
mission ; but each most likely reports a commission 
given at a time and place distinct from the other, 
Matthew reporting a commission given on the Galilean 
mountain; Mark one spoken on Mount Olivet, from 
which he ascended.’ However this may be, the com- 
mission as reported by both is essentially the same.” It 
may be to the two commissions that Luke alludes as 
the “commandments” Christ through the Holy Spirit 
“gave unto the apostles whom he had chosen.” * But 
there can be no doubt that the historian of the Acts 
includes much more than the mere letter of the final 
commission contains. For the phrase “teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have’ commanded 
you,’ * surely covers all the doctrinal and ethical in- 
structions they had received before his crucifixion, and 
which the Holy Spirit was now to bring to their remem- 
brance. The phrases “all authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth,” and “lo I am with 
you alway even unto the end of the world,’® declare 
that ‘as the Son of God incarnate, God’s word made 
manifest and dwelling among men for a mediatorial pur- 
pose, a new and unique authority had been conferred 
upon him, and this as the reward of his mediatorial in- 
carnation.” ° To this comprehensive import of the final 
commission we shall recur in future chapters, because 
its instructions lie at the foundation of all the apostles 


1 Comp. Matt. 28: 19, 20 with Mark 16: 15-17. 

2 See Dr. W. N. Clark on Mark 16: 15-17, ‘‘ Complete Com.”’ 

OSES ANGI ine 4 Matt. 28: 20. 5 See commission in Matt. 

6 ««piphanies of the Risen Lord,’’ by G. D. Boardman, pp. 123, 124. 
Comp. Acts 2: 24-26; Phil. 2: 6-11. 
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taught and established, not only as to the constituency, 
but also as to the underlying principles, principles as 
vital to us as they were to those first receiving them, of 
the polity of New Testament churches. 

But the pre-eminence Christ assigns his divine person- 
ality and his teachings in the final commission now 
alone claims our attention. He fully identifies the gos- 
pel as a fact and a doctrine with himself. It is this for 
all coming time. The apostles had no authority to 
preach any other. It was to be made “by the direct 
preaching of Jesus to men’s souls, and by preaching 
him especially as the Christ who has been perfected by 
death and resurrection; by death which provides for 
the present necessities of conscience in the forgiveness 
of sins, and by resurrection which provides for the long- 
ings and hopes of the soul in life everlasting.” ? It was 
a gospel in which both fact and doctrine centered in the 
resurrection. It was a gospel embodying the divine 
personality and immutable teachings of Christ.? As 
such it no doubt was more fully expounded in the later 
than in the earlier ministry of the apostles, because 
their conception of it was continually enlarging.* Per- 
sonal salvation is always absolutely dependent on per- 
sonal faith in Christ. All truth for the edification of 
believers and the New Testament church is in him. 
Some phases of the gospel in its proclamation by the 
apostolic ministry, involving what we have just said, will 
be enlarged upon in subsequent chapters. We refer to 


ON FETT IDX, WAL INI, Why”? jos LEXOy, 
2 Comp. Dorner, ‘‘System of Christian Doct.,’’? Vol. IV., p. 148. 


* «Progress of Doct. in N. T.,” pp. 141, 148, 149, 154, 155. Comp. 
Fisher, ‘‘Supernatural Origin of Christianity,’”? pp. 321, 322. 
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them here because they anticipate and involve the ques- 
tion we are now prepared to ask. 

It is this: How did the gospel thus proclaimed be- 
come effective, in the salvation of believers and in the 
consequent organization of New Testament churches? 
We answer: The efficient cause was the Holy Spirit. 
For the irrefutable conclusion is, that if the Holy Spirit 
had not interpreted the divine personality, teachings, 
and mission of Christ, to the apostles, they never would 
have known the grace of God in the gospel; much less 
would they have been called to proclaim, defend, and 
expound it. At most they would have known Christ 
only after the flesh. His teachings would have been to 
them only a creed, if so much as that; to the life of 
faith in the Son of God they would have been strangers; 
of his world-wide mission to humanity they would have 
known nothing; to the evangelization of the world they 
could have had no adequate motive. It was the exposi- 
tion of the gospel begun by the Holy Spirit in them, 
and in other disciples as well, that made all Christ was 
in his incarnation and sufferings, a vital reality to them,’ 
and made his teachings supreme authority in ordinances,” 
doctrines,’ and ethics. Moreover the Holy Spirit did 
all this for them as believers, rather than as inspired 
men, which they subsequently became. Their inspira- 
tion was in their infallible guidance by the Holy Spirit 
in their understanding, application, and development of 
what they had seen and heard.° They never went be- 
yond that.° What therefore the toe Spe did for 
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them as believers he must do essentially for all true 
believers.! Not that the same process of instruction 
and training must be repeated. That would be impos- 
sible. But every true believer must possess a like 
knowledge of the divine personality of Christ, and of 
the acceptance of his salvation and teachings by the 
Holy Spirit The commission, from this point of view, 
is therefore much more than the command of Christ to 
preach the gospel to every creature. It is the declara- 
tion of an absolute departure from all that belonged to 
the literal phases of the Abrahamic covenant. It leaves 
behind forever the theocracy as that which had served 
its preparatory purpose. It forbids all alliance with the 
teachings of the synagogue. It is the declaration by 
Christ himself of a new order of things. It is definite 
as to the terms and duties of discipleship. The divine 
personality and teachings of Jesus are the source of the 
one; the authority for the other. Both are applied by 
the Holy Spirit. 

(c) The Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Peter's 
discourse on that day was the first proclamation of the 
gospel, both as a fact and a doctrine. It was then, as 
such, a self-conscious reality to himself and to all the 
apostles. They knew its power to satisfy the cravings 
of their innermost being and to give assurance of per- 
sonal salvation. Besides, they evidently saw the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to the interpretation, proclamation, 
and saving application of the gospel. Hence they were 
not surprised at what occurred. They immediately un- 
derstood its cause. Peter cites a prophecy in explana- 


1 Comp. Gal. 1: 4, 15, 16 with Eph. 2: 1-10, 
> See Smeaton, ‘‘On the Holy Spirit,”’ p. 162. 
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tion of what the people saw and heard. “And it shall be 
in the last days, saith God, I will pour forth of my Spirit 
upon all flesh.” Doubtless Peter primarily understood 
these words as descriptive of the marvelous events 
which had occurred, which events were evidence of 
Christ’s ascension into heaven.” But this cannot be, as 
Cloag* assumes, their only signification and the only 
purpose for which he cites them. At any rate, the 
entire paragraph which is cited by Peter meant very 
much more than at the time either he or any other of 
the apostles understood. For the comprehension of 
that fuller meaning they must wait. It would be made 
clear to them in obeying the instructions of the final 
commission ; for the promise of the Spirit in the cita- 
tion is universal. He is to be “poured forth upon all 
flesh.”’ This is the counterpart of the command to 
“preach the gospel to every creature,” as Peter subse- 
quently learned in the conversion of Cornelius and his 
household.‘ 

Upon the miraculous manifestations of the day of 
Pentecost we need not dwell. They were exceptional 
and extraordinary. Whatever may be true as to their 
repetition in any form, during the present dispensation, 
they are always so. But at the beginning they “marked 
the economy as one that was to be eminently distin- 
guished by the Spirit’s agency.”* The last verse of the 
paragraph Peter cites, “And it shall be that whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved,” ° 
is evidence that a chief purpose of the agency of the 
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Holy Spirit in the present dispensation was to be the 
regeneration of man in connection with the preaching 
of the gospel.’ It is the first gospel invitation with 
promise of salvation. As such it may be regarded as 
the text of Peter’s discourse. A detailed analysis of his 
discourse is unnecessary. Its salient points are: “Jesus 
of Nazareth” had been duly accredited as the Messiah 
in the presence of all the people by the miracles which 
they had witnessed.? His death on the cross was in ful- 
fillment of the “determinate council and foreknowledge 
of God,” though because of the wickedness of the Jews 
they were the means of accomplishing the eternal pur- 
pose of God.* He had been raised from the dead 
according to the Scriptures ;° of which the apostles and 
disciples present were witnesses.° He was exalted “ by 
the right hand of God,’ of which the descent of the 
Holy Spirit was the demonstration ; and in his exalta- 
tion God the Father had “made him both Lord and 
Christ.” & These were the thoughts Peter unfolded. 
The central thought of Peter’s discourse, therefore, is 
the divine personality of Christ, and this as including 
atonement and mediatorial sovereignty, however, to- 
gether with a suggestion ® of the fact of incarnation.” 


1 See Hackett, 27 loco. 2 See Cloag, 2 loco. ~ .% Acts 2: 22. 
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8 7bid., 36. See Hackett on the entire discourse. Also Baumgartner 
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® He terms Christ ‘‘ thine Holy One.’’ Acts 2: 27. 

10 As a whole, Peter’s discourse is Christologic. Comp. ver. 24-36, 
especially 33-36; see Meyer on ver. 36; also Cloag. ‘‘The dominion 
here, which Christ received, belonged to him as mediator’’ (Hackett on 
ver. 35). ‘The sacred writers never speak respecting the Zogos, con- 
sidered simply in his avzve nature, as being seated at the right hand of 
God ; but only of the Zogos incarnate, or the Mediator, as being seated 
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We do not mean that either of these is especially devel- 
oped in the discourse; for they are not. But they con- 
stitute more than its background. They bind it together 
like threads of gold; for as a whole this discourse points 
with definiteness toward the subsequent unfolding of 
Christology, and the systematic exposition .of the doc- 
trines of the method of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
They are all in it. Nor does Peter put the stress of his 
argument for the divine personality of Christ on the 
miracles he had wrought, though he adduces these as 
proof.' His argument rests chiefly on the prophecies 
of the resurrection of Christ,” and the pouring forth of 
the Holy Spirit? Then he “leaves it to his hearers, 
after what had previously been remarked, themselves to 
infer that what was poured out was nothing else than 
just the zvevya ayeov,” * the Holy Spirit who had been 
promised. They are not asked to accept this merely 
on the declaration of himself and fellow-apostles; but 
especially on the evidence of what they saw and heard,’ 
which includes much more than the oral testimony and 


there. Soin Heb. 1: 3, it is after the expiation made by the Son of God 
that he is represented as seating himself at the right hand of the Divine 
Majesty. . . It is exaltation, then, in consequence of obedience and suf- 
fering which is designated by the passage in question’’ (Stuart on Heb., 
cited by Hackett). Every statement Peter makes is germinal, and antici- 
pates full development of Christology in the Epistles. How fully he 
understood the meaning of his utterances is quite another question. But 
it is inconceivable that he should have made them without some idea of the 
incarnation. (Comp. Stifler, ‘‘ Intro. to the Book of Acts,’’ pp. 19-22. ) 
We do not say his conceptions were distinct. But we think the incarna- 
tion, a suffering Messiah, and the exalted Jesus, were conceptions that 
coexisted in his thought ; of course the two latter the more distinctly, but 
they almost necessarily must have suggested the former, especially to an 
apostle. 

ieActse2e22: 2 Tbid., 24-30. Mike, Ger 

4 Meyer, 27 loco. 5 Comp. Acts 2: 7-13 with 33. 
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arguments of Peter.’ Convicted of having crucified 
their promised Messiah they cried out, “ Brethren, what 
shall we do?”? They saw their guilt, believed, and re- 
pented. 

It was then Peter really announced the good news of 
salvation to those ready to receive it. They joyfully 
accepted it and were baptized.* But what did they 
accept? Was it primarily a creed? No! It was the 
personal, ever-living, and enthroned Christ, who had 
died for them on the cross. Receiving him, they ac- 
cepted all his teachings, subsequently to be formulated 
in their understanding of them; as they were in the 
Epistles, which in the truest, best, and strongest sense 
all rest upon a creed foundation, because they uniformly 
identify the believer’s spiritual life, doctrinal belief, and 
ethical character, with the divine personality and the re- 
demptive work of Christ. 

But here another question presents itself. How came 
they to thus accept the gospel as a fact and a doctrine? 
True it was of their own free choice, for they “gladly 
received the word.” But whence the great change 
within them? It could not have been caused by reflec- 
tion, for it was sudden ; neither greater intellectual con- 
viction, for there was no new fact to produce it. The 
only conclusion is, if it had not been for the presence 
of the Holy Spirit not a soul would have been converted 
by the mere eloquent witness of the apostles to the 
resurrection of Christ on the day of Pentecost. He 
was the efficient cause. 

The Holy Spirit then wrought in them what he had 


1 See Hackett. Also Bloomfield, ‘‘ Notes on Gr. Tes.”’ 
FINES 2 2 oi $ Acts 2: 37-41. 
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wrought in the apostles as believers and apart from their 
inspiration. In fact, unless Peter was guided by special 
inspiration in suggesting the election of an apostle in 
the place of Judas, it is certain the apostles were inspired 
at no time before the day of Pentecost. We therefore 
mean that those who believed at that time were subjects 
of essentially the same gracious operations of the Holy 
Spirit as the apostles.' If the conception those believers 
had of the divine personality and teachings of Christ, 
was not so distinct and comprehensive as that of the 
apostles, as it certainly could not have been, it was suf- 
ficiently so to qualify them for baptism. And in thus 
admitting them to this ordinance, the first apostolic 
definition of its subjects and symbolism was given; and 
then too, no doubt the formula given in the commission 
was used for the first time. Thereby every believer im- 
mersed into the name of the Trinity proclaimed his 
belief in the divine personality and mediatorial sov- 
ereignty of Jesus of Nazareth. Henceforth all believers 
were separated from the theocracy bya rite, which what- 
ever may be the fact as to proselyte baptism among the 
Jews, was never a civil or ritualistic requirement of the 
theocracy.” So too their open confession of faith in 


1 Comp. Acts 2: 42. See Acts 10: 47. 

2In the Mosaic ceremonials there were divers washings, S:aopocs 
Barticnors (Heb. 9: 10). None of these were appointed in connection 
with the reception of a Gentile into the theocracy. Whether the baptism 
of a proselyte was made a condition under post-exilian Judaism is a de- 
batable question. The great preponderance of judgment is against the 
opinion that any such thing existed in the time of Christ or before. Nor 
has the question anything to do with the mode or subjects of Christian 
baptism, The question Christ propounded to the Jews (Matt. 21 : 25-27) 
probably had reference particularly to the object for which John immersed. 
It was the ‘‘immersion of repentance.’’ It had symbolic allusion to the 
Messiah and his kingdom. It was this that perplexed the elders and 
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Jesus as the Messiah which they made in baptism would 
cut them off from the synagogue. Hence the formula 
was not given, and could not be used, until the gospel 
was fully known by the apostles both as a fact and a 
doctrine, and until Christ was prepared to build his 
church on the rock of personal faith in himself. 

For the baptism of John, and that administered by 
the disciples of Christ, did not sever the relations of 
those receiving it, to either the theocracy or the syn- 
agogue. We have no hint that it did. But the formula 
of the final commission contemplated such separation, 
and made it inevitable. In this confession of allegiance 
to the crucified and risen Christ, they then and hence- 
forth renounced all else, and became identified with a 
brotherhood of believers, such as the world never saw 
before, and such as can be called into existence only by 
the Holy Spirit. Whether the word éxxdyota be retained 
in Acts 2: 47 or not in’the Greek Text, it makes no 
difference in either our argument or our conclusion. 
For all who then were baptized, together with the apos- 
tles and disciples at Jerusalem, formed the first New 
Testament church that ever existed. And it was a cre- 
ation of the Holy Spirit. It was in no way identified 
with the theocracy or with the synagogue. It perpetu- 
ated nothing preceding it. It came into existence while 
the theocracy yet was. It was formed while the temple 
was standing, and its ritual as imposing as at any pre- 
vious era—that of Solomon possibly not an exception. 


chief priests of the temple. (Comp. John 1: 19-27.) It evidently was 
not the mere fact that he immersed. 

' Rey. Ver. omits. Bible Union, Hackett, and Cloag retain. Critical 
authorities differ. 
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The synagogue as the exponent of post-exilian Judaism 
was never more influential. It was then the New Testa- 
ment church was established, to continue when they 
were no more, and until the final consummation of the 
kingdom. 

(d) Subsequent agency of the Holy Spirit i calling be- 
levers. Nowhere, except at Jerusalem, did the Holy 
Spirit assume a visible form, or enable the apostles to 
preach in a language they had never learned. At Cor- 
inth, perhaps elsewhere, special gifts were bestowed, 
but those receiving them were already in the church. 
But they did not rely upon nor expect such miraculous 
manifestations of the presence of the Holy Spirit as 
there had been at Jerusalem. Everywhere they preached 
“Jesus and the resurrection.” ' In nothing, except in 
the miraculous phases, was there on the day of Pentecost 
at Jerusalem, either in the means used or in the sover- 
eign power of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration of 
sinners, anything not designed to be universal and per- 
manent wherever the gospel was preached.” This was 
so at Philippi,* at Corinth,’ at Thessalonica,’ at Rome,°® 
in Galatia.’ Those called were saved by the grace of 
life. Norcan a New Testament church be brought into 
existence by any other means. “Christ presents him- 
self as the source of its life and as the principle of its 
growth. It is not the memory of the name and work of 
Jesus which is the inspiring bond of the new association, 
but his own real presence in the souls of its members. 
It is Christ himself, with all the garnered treasures of 


= = 


See Barnard, ““ Prog. of Doe.,”’ p. 135. 2 Thid., 135-139. 
cag Ef iri Dis GN Se St Cor, 6295 2 Cor, 4:6: 
“mpivhiess; Tihs 6 Rom. I : 3-9. 7 Gal. 1 : 6-12. 
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Calvary, who is the source of all its vitality.”* The 
church of to-day approximates the New Testament model 
only as it is a creation of the Holy Spirit, and the abode 
of the indwelling Christ.2, Without this it may be im- 
posing in ritual, most reverential in worship, and even 
orthodox in ordinances and creed, but not a church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Ichabod may be written over 
its portals. 

The Holy Spirit is therefore the source of the visi- 
bility and the assurance of the perpetuity of the true 
New Testament church. Neither of these depends, 
primarily, on the form of its organization. The visible 
organization of the New Testament church must be, 
before all else, the organization of spiritual life. Its 
perpetuity must depend fundamentally on the agency of 
the Holy Spirit through the proclamation of the gospel, 
in calling out to fill its depleted ranks, men and women 
who will carry forward its work according to the divine 
purpose, and by methods in harmony with the divine 
plan. The true and full idea of a New Testament 
church is an organism of the Holy Spirit. He is to 
abide in and be a factor in all its affairs, as we shall show 
in a future chapter. We refer to it now because it is a 
corollary from what we have shown in this one. The 
Holy Spirit thus abiding in a New Testament church 
makes it a witness to the divine personality and medi- 
atorial sovereignty of Jesus Christ. A mere ecclesias- 
tical organization, with an elaborate creed and imposing 
ritual, is not the ideal of that church which is an organ- 
ism of the Holy Spirit, we gather from the study of the 


1B. Dodge, ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity,’’ pp. 179, 180. 
peck Raraclete,2’p.n203. 3 Chapter XII. 
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New Testament. Hence, without dwelling on the ques- 
tion as to the form of polity taught in the New Testa- 
ment, we are warranted in assuming that it must be one 
depending on a regenerated constituency for its effective 
application. The spiritual character of the church is the 
principal thing.’ “Thus from age to age a continuous 
resurrection supervenes, and the morning freshness re- 
appears in spite of all the centuries and their impairing 
power. By the action of the selfsame Spirit the atone- 
ment is saved from all the disadvantages of merely his- 
toric distance, so that led by spiritually earnest men the 
cross of Christ is as near to-day as if the crucifixion had 


just transpired.” ” 


1 The view of the New Testament church held by Baptists does not 
require a continuous succession of Baptist churches from the apostolic 
period to the present time. Such a theory, despite its self-evident ab- 
surdity, has its advocates. For the true ideal is not a continuous descent 
from the churches of the apostolic period, but conformity to the model 
they present for all time. Owen, speaking of the promise of the Holy 
Spirit, says: ‘In this promise then the Lord Christ founded the Church 
itself, and by it he builded it up. Take it away; suppose it to cease as 
unto a continual accomplishment, and there will be an absolute end of 
the church of Christ in this world; no dispensation of the Spirit, no 
church ”’ (‘‘ Works,’”’ Vol. III., p. 192). Ifa Baptist church is not first and 
always a creation of and an organism of the Holy Spirit it might as well and 
better not exist. A Baptist church must find all the reasons for its exist- 
ence in the teachings of Christ and the apostles. As such it must be a 
creation of the Holy Spirit. That is the only true succession of apostolic 
churches. Otherwise the theory of Baptist succession is a fiction. 

Ee aPataclete, aap azid. 


CHAPTERGVI 


THE CHURCH INVISIBLE AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCH 


JT is evident from the argument and conclusion of 

the previous chapter, that the existence of the 
New Testament church cannot be accounted for by any 
theory of the evolution of institutions. If it could be, it 
would be a development, not a creation. Whatever the 
modifications, it would be identified with and be a per- 
petuation of that out of which it was evolved. And this 
is true of every phase of the theory identifying it with 
and making it a perpetuation of the literal phase of the 
Abrahamic covenant, or of the theocracy. For that 
theory, though modified to the utmost limit allowing its 
retention, must determine, while a shred of it is con- 
tended for, the constituency of the New Testament 
church. In whatever form applied, it will necessitate 
logically, theologically, and ecclesiologically, the assump- 
tion that the New Testament church is an evolution. 
This will be so, however scripturally.the common evan- 
gelical belief that it is a creation of the Holy Spirit be 
maintained. It will involve the radical question whether 
on the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit revived, purified, 
and thus perpetuated something previously existing, or 
whether he created the material for, and called into 
being for a specific purpose, an organization distinct 
from and wholly independent of whatever had been be- 


fore it. The distinction between these two positions is 
116 
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fundamental in every phase of the discussion respecting 
the constituency of the New Testament church. The 
history of exegesis, theology, and ecclesiology is proof 
of this. 

Now we affirm that in the teachings of Christ and his 
apostles there is not a hint that, in any proper sense, 
the New Testament church is an evolution. Previous 
preparation for its establishment, as we have shown, they 
recognize, whether they refer to the Abrahamic coy- 
enant, or to the theocratic code, either civil or ritual- 
istic, or to the providential mission of the synagogue 
system of post-exilian Judaism. Their doctrinal state- 
ments have their germs in whatever was dogmatic in 
Moses,’ the Psalms,” and the prophets.2 The nomen- 
clature of the ceremonial law is the basis of the sacri- 
ficial terminology of the Epistles especially. The eternal 
purpose of Jehovah to make known his grace to all 
nations and races of men, which was foretold by the 
prophets,° is adduced as the reason why the gospel must 
be preached to the Gentiles.° But throughout their 
teachings the New Testament church, the constituency 
of which was to be composed of those who had fully ac- 
cepted the supremacy of Christ's teachings, and thereby 
all his immutable expositions of the Old Testament rev- 
elations concerning the ethical nature and government 
of God, was to be always and in every place a divine 
institution, because a creation of the Holy Spirit. 

By “institution” we mean “an established and organ- 


1 Luke 20: 37; John 5: 45, 46; Acts 26: 22, 23; 28: 23. 
2 Luke 20: 4a; Acts1: 20; Rom.1: 2-4; 2 Tim. 11:8. 
3 Luke 24: 44; Rom. 3: 19-25; Eph. 2: 20. 
“9 (Core, Be ais Cell, 28 ie lelao, oy 8 io), 
5 Hosea 2: 23. 6 Rom. 9 : 24-26. 
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ized society.” ' By a “divine institution” we mean a 
society God has established and organized. The the- 
ocracy was a “divine institution” because of God's ap- 
pointment. The Jewish synagogue was not a “divine 
institution,’ for while it served a providential purpose, 
its constituency, its laws as an organization, and the 
object it was designed to serve, were not immediately 
ordained of God, as they had been in the theocracy. In 
the sense defined, the New Testament church is every- 
where in the Acts and Epistles recognized as a “divine 
institution.”* It is always organized under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit ;* is subject to the mediatorial authority 
of Christ ;* and its organic life is the aggregate of the 
vital relation of its menibers to him.’ Its ordinances 
are appointed by him;° his teachings its supreme law; 
his glory in the perfection of the saints,* and the evan- 
gelization of the world® the purpose of its existence." 
These notes of the New Testament church define it as 
a “divine institution.” Moreover, they apply to some- 
thing visible, whatever allusion some of the passages 
referred to may have to the spiritual. And unless we 
apply the words “ divine institution” to something visible 
and directly attributable to the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, they will always be ambiguous and misleading. 
For this reason they are not applicable to the kingdom 
of Christ; neither to what is termed the church uni- 


versal. Being a “divine institution,” in the sense de- 


1 Webster. PINGS til Soe i Ia, Bg Ws 
SEAGIs 20112 5)s0i COmeloyn2S: 4 Eph. 2): 19, 20; Col. 2:6. 
§ John 15 : 4, 5, 10-12; Eph. 3: 16; Col. 3: 1-4. 
SiMatt Zoe elOpminCors tira —20! Tal gous INGe 38 
8 2 Cor. 6: 14-18; Eph. 4: 11-16. * Rom: 1o:;-18. 
SID, 236 Hug im, 3 3 Ts. 
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fined, it follows that the bonds binding together New 
Testament churches are those of brotherhood in Christ. 
Hence, collectively, they are obligated by fealty to one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism, to “contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once for all delivered unto the 
1 By the unity of their belief, the. oneness of 
their spirit, and by the spontaneity and power of their 
moral centralization, whether in opposing error or exer- 
cising discipline or in securing the combination of their 
common resources, they are in their highest capacity 
and most perfect co-operation, to “shine as lights in the 
world, holding forth the word of life.” 

(a) The New Testament church as differentiated from 
the kingdom in the Epistles. As we have shown,’ the 
differentiation Christ defined was founded on whatever 
he taught concerning the terms of discipleship. That 
of the apostles is based on what he taught, but they 
apply and develop it under newconditions. Their point 
of view is that of the brotherhood of believers, as repre- 
sented by the collective membership of existing churches, 
the constituencies of which Christ defined in anticipation. 
The apostles, therefore, have most to say to and of the 
churches they founded, comparatively much less of the 
kingdom. ‘The fact that the idea of the kingdom of 
God, which is the leading thought in the teachings of 
Jesus according to the synoptic evangelists, is so much 
less prominent in the Epistles and in the fourth Gospel, 
has been generally recognized by modern theologians, 
though in earlier times it attracted little or no atten- 
tion.” * Within, the present century the earnest dis- 


saints. 


1 Jude 3. See Demorest on ‘‘ The Catholic Epistles,’’ 2 doco. 
BC Hapen uve 3 «The Kingdom of God,’’ p. 180. 
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cussion of the second advent and the millennial reign of 
Christ has made the more careful examination of the 
subject necessary.'. The process and results of such 
investigations have no immediate bearing on our sub- 
ject except as they serve to show that the distinction 
was clearly and uniformly maintained by the apostles. 
In fact the distinction is more decided in the Acts, and 
especially in the Epistles, than in the synoptic Gospels, 
because in the former New Testament churches exist, 
while in the latter they do not. In the former the 
churches, both as visible organizations and in their 
mutual relations, are prominent in their temporal and 
provisional subordination to the kingdom.” But the 
kingdom is always spoken of either in respect to its 
spiritual existence and requirements in time, or to its 
final consummation and visible establishment at the end 
of the present dispensation. 

In the Acts and Epistles the kingdom is spoken of 
much more frequently in the latter than in the former 
sense,* as if the apostles designedly placed the emphasis 
on its consummation, and thus make it evident that con- 
formity to its spiritual requirements was an indispensable 
condition of fitness for the inconceivable bliss of its con- 
summation. That the apostles gave such prominence 
to the latter phase is every way remarkable. For while 
the second coming of Christ and the final consummation 
of his kingdom were by faith, vividly present facts in 
their consciousness, they are, in every allusion they make 


1 «The Kingdom of God,’’ pp. 396-405. 

2aSRrop Ole DoctmimeN gal aap peat Samar. 

3 Sixteen in the latter, six in the former (Gr. text), omitting Acts 
1:3; 8; 12; 19: 8; 28; 23, because not specific. 
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to the kingdom, absolutely emancipated from all the 
erroneous preconceptions of it they inherited from post- 
exilian Judaism. In the present it is spiritual ; its con- 
summation is future, and under a new order of things.' 
Both of these phases are fundamental to the eternal 
purpose of redemption in Christ Jesus, “that in the ages 
to come he might show the exceeding riches of his grace 
in kindness toward us.” It has been suggested that those 
conceptions of the kingdom were merely temporary ex- 
pedients, adopted by the apostles to conciliate the pre- 
possessions of the Jewish element in the churches and 
thus meet the emergencies of the transition from Juda- 
ism to Christianity.” * The baselessness of this is evi- 
dent in the fact that no such conceptions of the kingdom 
were entertained by post-exilian Judaism.* The apostolic 
conception of the kingdom was formed by the instruc- 
tions they had received from Christ himself, which there 
is some reason to believe were minute and full.° In the 
subsequent interpretation and application of those teach- 
ings they were guided by the Holy Spirit—as they were 


1 «The Jews, in their habitual conception and language, drew a sharp 
line of distinction between the pre-Messianic and the Messianic times, 
between the present order of things (atwy avros) and the order of things to 
follow the establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom (awwv epxouevos weddwr). 
This distinction appears everywhere in the New Testament. Hence, 
while the kingdom, in one sense, was present and was actually intro- 
duced when Christ wore the form of a servant, and was on earth with his 
disciples, it was nevertheless still to come. Its full manifestation and its 
consummation were still in the future ”’ (Fisher, ‘‘ Beginnings of Christi- 
anity,’? p. 370; compare his argument in proof of this position, zézd., 
370-374)- 

GMa 8 Wis INGE WOE 

3 Newman Smyth, ‘(The Religious Feeling,’”’ pp. 124, 125. 

* See Chap. ITI. 

> Mark 4:11; Acts 1:3; see Lange, 2 /oco. Comp. Luke 8: 10; 
also ‘* Kingdom of God,’’ p. 193. 
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in all things else. Hence, the apostles do not confound 
their conception of the kingdom with anything they say 
of the local church, or of the mutual relations of such 
churches; neither with the church invisible in the few 
but profound references they make to it. 

(b) The apostles’ conception of the kingdom is the basis, 
objectively, of their high ideal of the New Testament 
church, Whatever they say of the kingdom is concrete 
and practical, never abstract, never merely dogmatic. 
All allusions to it are allied, in some way, either with 
the life of faith in Christ, or with the provisional and 
temporal design of the New Testament church. Jour- 
neying from Antioch in Pisidia to Antioch of Syria, Paul 
and Barnabas visited the churches located on their route, 
“confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting 
them to continue in the faith, and that we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” ' 
Here the final consummation of the kingdom is referred 
to. The hope of entering into it is the source of their 
strength and consolation.” To the Thessalonians Paul 
writes: “We ourselves glory in you in the churches of 
God, for your patience and faith in all your persecutions 
and tribulations that ye endure; which is a manifest 
token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may be 
counted worthy of entering the kingdom of God, for 
which ye also suffer.’’® The assurance is that then they 
will be delivered from and rewarded for all they were en- 
during in the present because of their loyalty to Christ. 
The incentive to endurance and perseverance is that 


1 Acts 14 : 22, 23; see Cloag on ver. 21; Hackett on ver. 19-28. 
> Comp. Rom. 5 : 2-5. 
S20 hessatired eso Comp hil err Snomlhimior nto. 
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they “may be counted worthy of the kingdom of God.” ! 
If the apostles gloried “in all the churches of God” 
because of the patience and endurance of the Thessa- 
lonians, then the inference is that the final consumma- 
tion of the kingdom was the motive to perseverance to 
believers everywhere.” 

Equally explicit are the references to the spiritual 
phase of the kingdom as manifested in time. Discuss- 
ing the question concerning eating meats offered to 
idols, the apostle says: “The kingdom of God is not 
food and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Spirit.” * Here the spiritual phase is intro- 
duced in its relation to principles and motives of conduct 
distinctively Christian : and these are applied especially 
to the reciprocal duties of Christians. * “But that those 
virtues presuppose faith in Christ as the soil from which 
they sprang, and as the principiwm essendi of the king- 
dom, is self-evident from the whole connection.” * The 
words righteousness, peace, and joy are used in an 
ethical, not in a dogmatic sense. As such they are the 
fruits of a regenerated heart.® This verse is a sort of 
summing up of the entire discussion of ethical relations 
and duties, beginning with the twelfth chapter and end- 
ing with the sixth verse of the fifteenth. The spiritual 
phase of the kingdom is the basis of this comprehensive 
system of Christian ethics.” In fact the system of Chris- 
tian ethics has its foundation in this phase of the kingdom.* 


1 See Liinemann on 2 Thess. 1: 4. * Comp. Lange on 1 Thess. 1 : 3-5. 
3 Rom. 14: 17, Bible Union Ver. 4 See Stuart, 27 loco. 
5 Meyer, 2 doco. 6 See Gal. 5 : 22-26; 6: 1-6. 
7 See Martensen, ‘‘Christian Ethics,’’ Vol. I., pp. 236-240; Harless, 
‘«Christian Ethies,’’ p. 345. 
8 Comp. Eph. 4: 1-9. 
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In this profoundest ethical sense, Paul affirms the “king- 
dom of God is not in word, but in power.’ Hence, by 
regeneration, God “delivered us out of the power of 
darkness and translated us into the kingdom of the Son 
of his love.”? We might add other citations,’ but it is 
unnecessary. Indeed, eschatology in all belonging to 
the ultimate mediatorial triumph of Christ is the basis 
of that high ideal of the visible church found every- 
where in the New Testament. Further proof of the 
position would be superfluous. 

(c) The church invisible and the kingdom. ‘There isa 
church invisible. For this Christ gave himself “that 
he might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the bathing 
of water in the word, that he might himself present to 
himself the church, glorious, not having a spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it may be holy and 
without blemish.” * The church invisible can never be 
manifested wholly at any one period in time. Only 
when the redeemed are all gathered together will it ap- 
pear “in absolute perfection,” because ‘conformed to 
the glorified humanity of the Son of God.”° It is true 
if the passage cited from Ephesians and others of sim- 
ilar import “are carefully examined in their connection, 
it will be seen that they may be applied to any partic- 
ular church ; for Christ is head over all things to each.” ® 
But admitting, as we certainly do, that they may be so 


11 Cor. 4: 20. Comp. Hodge, zm doco; also 1 Thess. 1: 5. 
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3 As 1 Cor, 6: 9-11. Comp. Rom. 12: 14,15; 1 Tim. 6: 14; 2 Tim. 
4: I-83 1 Peter 137. 

* Eph. 5 : 26-27, Bible Union Ver. (improved ed. ). 

5 Hodge, 2 Zoco. 

§ Crowell, ‘‘ Church-members’ Manual,’’ p.34, ed. 1859. 
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applied, they are wrested from the trend of their connec- 
tion, if it is denied that they assert the existence of a 
church invisible. There is a scope, both in such pas- 
sages themselves and in the connections in which they 
occur, which has never been realized at any period in 
the New Testament visible church, and never adequately 
can be.' Whether the word church is ever used in the 
Acts and Epistles to denote the brotherhood of believers 
on the earth at a given time, or the aggregation of the 
membership of the local organizations of a province or 
throughout the world, it is not so used in the instance to 
which we have alluded. . Conceding ‘the subordinate use 
of the word in them, we insist that the force and con- 
clusiveness of such use has its reason in the fact, that, 
in its highest sense, it designates the church invisible, 
the names of whose members are enrolled in heaven? 
and “ written in the Lamb’s book of life.” It includes * 
living believers and departed saints. It embraces all 
yet to be redeemed unto God out of unborn generations. 
In relation to the present order of things it will be the 
church invisible while time lasts. Inthe consummation 
of the kingdom it will become the church visible.* For 
this reason it is properly described as an ézzAyata, for it 
is the calling out and gathering together of the innu- 
merable multitude who are to reign with Christ in glory 
forever and forever. 

It has a definite membership. If the doctrine of 
eternal personal election’ to everlasting life in Christ 
Jesus is not a Scripture truth, then the church invisible 


Zz = ames 
1 See ‘*The Church and its Fellowship,’’? Am. Bap. Pub. Soc., p. 15. 
iliebwizie23- oe Reven2 lace 7e 


4 See Matt. 25 334; Rev. 7:9, 10; 11 : 1-15. 5 Rom, 8 : 28-30. 
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has no existence. It is a mere hypothesis, a theological 
fiction. But not so in the teachings of Christ and the 
apostles. They speak of it as having a definite con- 
stituency. The bond of union between this constitu- 
ency and Christ is spiritual and invisible. It secures to 
each and all the enjoyment of saving blessings here and 
the promise of everlasting redemption hereafter." Ina 
sermon on “Christ’s Love to the Church,” ? Andrew 
Fuller says : 


The connection in which the death of Christ is here introduced, 
namely, as being for hzs church, or which is the same thing, for 
his elect people, teaches us that all which he did and suffered was 
with a view to their selection. . . If we will allow the Scrip- 
tures to speak out on all occasions and form our principles by 
them, taken as a whole, we must conclude that it was his zzfention, 
design, or purpose, to save those and those only who were given 
to him of the Father. . . In other words, it never was his in- 
tention to impart faith and the succeeding benefits to any other 
than the elect.* 


Excepting that we prefer the word “persons” to 
“men,” we accept the statement of Stuart Robinson: 
“The primary and germinal idea of the church of God 
is an elect body of men, which was contemplated in the 
covenant of redemption, as constituting the mediatorial 
body, of which Messiah is the Head and for which he 
undertook the work of redemption.” * The definition 
of the constituency and design of the church invisible, 
common to these citations, is abundantly sustained by 


1 See Bannerman, ‘‘ Church of Christ,’’? Vol. I., p. 30; ‘*Gill’s Divin- 
ity,’’ Vol. III., p. 226, London, 1796. 

2 Text, Eph. 4 : 25-27. 

3 ««Works,’’ Vol. I., p. 250. Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. The italics are his. 

4 ««The Church of God,’’ p. 68, Phila., 1858. 
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the word of God. In every age there has been a rem- 
nant “according to the election of grace,’! which, 
though widely separated both in time and space, few of 
them knowing who their spiritual contemporaries were, 
and having no organization, belonged, in the purpose and 
grace of God, to the church invisible. Heresies may 
cause many who never savingly knew the truth to apos- 
tatize,” and may jeopardize the existence of, sometimes 
blotting out, churches;* ‘nevertheless, God’s firm 
foundation stands, having this seal: the Lord knoweth 
them that are his.”’* These have had the same founda- 
tion in both dispensations, “ being predestinated accord- 
ing to the purpose of him who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.”® Therefore the church 
invisible not only zs in the purpose of God, but it has 
in that purpose a predetermined constituency. When- 
ever that constituency shall be gathered together “then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father,® which was prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world.”* Then the church invisi- 
ble shall be manifested in the glory of the kingdom and 
all shall see it.% 

For there is nothing in either the teachings of Christ 
or of the apostles identifying the church invisible when 
it becomes the church triumphant with the kingdom 
when consummated. Instead they teach that the church 
invisible is to be ultimately glorified with Christ its 


1 Rom. 11:5; comp. Rom. 9:27; 1 Kings 19: 18; Mal.3: 16-18. 
22 Tim, 2: 16-18; comp. 1 Cor. 11 : 19; 1 John 2 : 19. 
SNGee2 er eLOne = Gs ster, GLB LOE DIDiohel, 508 1Gt, 

oO Nighi, 1 a AeiS Cops, IDEN 102 9 3y, 
7 Matt. 25 : 34; comp. Matt. 20: 23. 
8 See Dan. 7 : 27; Col. 1 : 16-19; Rev. 20 : 24-27. 
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Head 7x his kingdom, and is then to be the glory of his 
kingdom ;' but the kingdom itself is to comprehend all 
the fullness of his mediatorial domain.” We cannot 
accept the view of Oosterzee, that the church invisible is 
to be the germ of the kingdom,’ as if the latter in its 
final consummation is to be nothing more than the 
former become visible and triumphant. There is not a 
passage of Scripture teaching that the consummation of 
the kingdom is nothing more than the emergence of the 
church invisible into visibility. But there are many 
passages describing the kingdom as most comprehen- 
sive. Neitheris the church invisible ever to be merged 
into the kingdom in any such sense as to lose its iden- 
tity. Itis to be the body of Christ forever. It will 
be eternally the bride, the Lamb’s wife.® Its constitu- 
ency will be everlastingly known, and will be distin- 
guished from the angelic hosts as the ransomed and 
bloodwashed.’ It will be forever the reward of the 
“ Redeemer’s travail of soul.” ’ He will contemplate it 
with delight, because in it he will see the triumph of 
his grace.? The kingdom will be for its sake, because 
the eternal redemption of the church invisible was the 
purpose of Christ’s mediatorial dominion.” Hence it is 
provided that the Redeemer and the redeemed should 
be glorified together." They shall reign with him” 
while his mediatorial sceptre sways all things. 


1 Rom. 9 : 23; 2 Cor. 4:17; Eph. 1:18; 2 Tim. 2; ro. 
2 Dan. 7 : 18-27; comp. Rev. 12: 5. 
5 “Christian Theology,’’ Vol. II., pp. 798-800. 
*See Lechler, ‘‘ Apos. and Post-Apos. Times,’’ Vol. II., pp. 86-102. 
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(d) The archetypal relation of the church invisible to the 
New Testament church. For the latter is in no sense a 
type of anything that is to come after it. As we have 
shown, its relation to the kingdom is provisional and 
temporal. But its relation to the church invisible is ex- 
ponential. This it cannot be of the church triumphant, 
for that does not exist in time. The church invisible, 
while comprehended in its totality by no period in time, 
nevertheless does exist in time. There is an obvious 
sense, therefore, in which it always synchronizes with 
the existence of the visible church. We term, for this 
reason, the former the archetype of: the latter. In an- 
ticipation of this, we defined the New Testament church 
as a “divine institution.” As such it is designed to be 
not merely the embodiment of an ideal, it is to be the 
nearest possible realization of an invisible fact; the 
work of saving grace, according to the Divine purpose, in 
the hearts of men and women. Being a means to an end, 
and always a creation of the Holy Spirit, its temporal 
and only mission is to witness in all things to the divine 
personality and mediatorial sovereignty of Jesus Christ." 
This the New Testament church does by loyalty to the 
supremacy of his word; keeping the ordinances as he 
defined them, and proclaiming the gospel to the world 
until he comes again.” And while faithful in these 
things and in all they involve, those who form its con- 
stituency are to build up one another in their most holy 
faith. Hence the church invisible as its archetype be- 


1 John 15 :14; Phil. 2 : 9-11; Col. 3 : 24. 
2 Mark 13 : 10; Rom. 10; 18. 
3 Jude 20-23. See Demorest on ‘‘ The Catholic Epistles,’’ pp. 
641-650. 
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comes, as well as the consummation of the kingdom, the 
basis of that high ideal of the New Testament church, 
of which the apostles never lose sight in their Epistles.* 
The only difference is, while in relation to the latter, the 
New Testament church, the ideal is objective and its 
realization future, in the former, the church invisible, 
it is subjective, and becomes exponential in time ;” every 
passage relating to the agency of the Holy Spirit in re- 
generation, or to the creation of the New Testament 
church, or to its organic efficiency and influence, is evi- 
dence of this. Thus analyzed objectively and subject- 
ively, this high ideal is the formative principle of the 
true New Testament church and of whatever belongs 
to the mutual and interdependent relations of such 
churches, whether in their spiritual fellowship or in such 
hints as the Acts and Epistles contain looking toward 
their organized fellowship. 

But we have to do now with only one phase of its 
development and application. It is this: Everything 
urging the New Testament churches toward this high 
ideal, whether doctrinally, ethically, or spiritually, is 
contradictory to that interpretation of the parables of the 
Sower, the Tares, and the Net, which makes them the 
reason for either the non-administration of discipline, or 
at least for nothing worthy of the name. This inter- 
pretation has its basis in the identification of the visible 
church with the kingdom. It has been accepted gen- 
erally since the days of Cyprian* and Augustine.‘ 


* Comp. such passages as Rom. 8: 23 ; 2 Peter 3: 11; 1 John 3: 1-3. 
essee Oosterzee w amheolof iNew wipes 25ns 208 
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Trench,! Drummond,’ Bruce,’ Goebel,* all accept the 
interpretation of those Fathers, though in a form more 
or less modified. Trench,’ who follows closely, almost 
servilely, the patristic and medizeval interpreters, mod- 
ifies that of Cyprian and Augustine the least of the 
modern expositors we have mentioned. Drummond® 
says the Tares and the Net are identical as to the 
“mingling of good and evil within the church.” Of 
discipline he says nothing. But he does say: “God at 
present pauses in his judgment on those who, with an 
outward profession, yet are none of his in heart.” The 
angels therefore, are not commissioned “at once to pro- 
ceed against the evil in his visible church,” lest “even 
they might make mistakes in the matter.”’ The infer- 
ence is, that the largest comprehension of divergent and 
opposing views and the most flagrant wrong-doing is to 
be tolerated in the visible church. Bruce,* whose work 
is valuable for its grouping of the views of earlier inter- 
preters and of later scholars, says of the Tares what 
equally defines his understanding of the Net, that it 
applies “more particularly and chiefly to the evil in the 
church.” It neither prohibits nor fixes limits to eccle- 
siastical conduct, but teaches a spirit which will effect 
that part, as well as other parts of religious conduct ; 
that is, the exercise of what is well-nigh an unlimited 
tolerance of evil and evildoers in the visible church, an 
idea he very fully elaborates.? Goebel," one of the latest 


1 On the ‘‘ Parables,’’ ed. 1864, pp. 83, 34. 
2 On the ‘‘Parables,’”’ pp. 375-388, ed. 1855. 
3 On the. ‘‘ Parables,’’ pp. 55, 62-64. 
4 On the *‘ Parables,’’ Edinburg, 1883, pp. 69, 70. 
Oe, yp 6 P, 388; comp. p. 377. 7 Pp. 380, 381. 
aD 55. 9 Especially in what he says on the Tares. RD Tet, Yak 
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German authorities, says of the Tares, that as to dis- 
cipline, “it is simply directed against the fundamental 
attempt, by summary and absolute exclusion of all false 
members, to establish the church or God’s kingdom in 
complete purity and sanctity during the stadium of its 
development on the ground of the Cosmos.” He re- 
asserts what Cyprian urged against the Novatians, and 
Augustine against the Donatists. Lange’ seems to 
combine views similar to those of Bruce and Goebel. 
He says: “The Lord requires the toleration of the 
darnel in his wheatfield’’—the visible church. Though 
“passing error should be corrected” and ‘distinct 
erroneous doctrine should be refuted, and its teachers 
punished by admonition.”” And that “fixed antichristian 
dogma must be excluded from the church with its pro- 
mulgators,”’ and “the offenders against the laws of 
social order must be judged,” yet “no one must be 
condemned or rooted out of the church as a noxious 
weed.”’? Such has been what we may term the his- 
torical interpretation of these parables. However mod- 
ified by some, it has been applied by all accepting it in 
precisely the same way. It necessarily ignores that 
high ideal which we have defined both subjectively and 
objectively. It allows the wheat and tares to grow 
together within the visible church. It gathers into it of 
every kind, both good and bad. It does both in a sense 
these parables do not teach, and which Christ never 
meant, for it contradicts all he taught concerning the 
terms of discipleship. It is a conception of their mean- 
ing from which the idea of the visible church as a 


1 <¢Tife of Christ,’’ Vol. II., pp. 195, 196. 
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“divine institution” recoils; and which exegesis, un- 
biased by ecclesiastical traditions on the one hand and 
by the assumptions of a false premillenarianism on the 
other, will not sustain. 

But there is an insuperable objection against this 
historical interpretation. It is not in accord with the 
Acts, the Epistles, and the opening chapters of the 
Apocalypse as well, in all that relates to discipline. It 
is true much is said of the spirit in which offenders are 
to be dealt with. Patience is to be shown ;' forbearance 
to be exercised ;” readiness to forgive and restore, to be 
manifested,* even though the causé of Christ has been 
scandalized.t Charity is to be shown toward the weak.° 
We are to seek to reclaim those who have gone astray,° 
considering ourselves lest we be tempted.’ But the 
object of such instruction and admonition is the realiza- 
tion in Christian character and in the corporate life of 
the churches, in spirituality® and ethics,® of the high 
ideal we have defined. And this is true of the doc- 
trines taught by the apostles. For they made a radical 
distinction between indifference to dogmatic belief and 
weakness in the faith.” They warned the churches 
against both false doctrine” and false teachers.” The 
churches were to mark and avoid all who caused di- 
visions and offenses in this way.” After the first and 
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second admonition they were to be rejected.’ The 
churches were to withdraw themselves “from every 
brother who walked disorderly, and not after the tra- 
ditions they had received.” ? The profoundest truths are 
repeatedly stated.* The fundamental doctrines are fully 
discussed for the edification of the churches.* Thus 
this high ideal is applied not less thoroughly to the doc- 
trinal instruction and ethical training of the churches, 
than to their spiritual life and moral influence. Did the 
apostles then misunderstand the parables of the Sower, 
the Tares, and the Net? If not, then has not an eccle- 
siastical prepossession of many centuries caused the 
perversion of their exegesis in defense of a false theory 
of the functions of the visible church ? 

As if to demonstrate the imperative demand for the 
application of this high ideal, and as a means of real- 
izing it, the excommunication of incorrigible offenders, 
whether in morals or doctrine, is insisted upon. The 
Corinthian church is to come together and disfellowship 
the incestuous person, that they might not be scandalized 
in the eyes of the heathen. The general condition of 
the seven churches of Asia would have afforded an in- 
viting opportunity for the application of this historical 
interpretation if it is the correct one. But very different 
from it are the messages the Spirit sends to those 
churches. If the church at Ephesus is commended for 
its patience with false teachers, it is also warned not to 
allow that grace to degenerate into guilty tolerance of 
those men, and thus aid in the dissemination of their 


1 Titus 3: 10; comp. Matt. 18: 15-17. 
A OPM 25.8. re Abii, 68 Fp 3 As atonement and resurrection. 
* As the work of the Holy Spirit, justification, etc. > 1 Cor. 5: I-13. 
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heresies.‘ If there were only “a few things against” 
the church at Pergamos, yet Christ declared he was 
about to fight against it with the sword of his mouth, 
because it was tolerating the heresy of the Nicolaitans, 
which he hated.” If there were neither heresies nor 
gross immoralities in the Laodicean church, yet it was 
at ease. It was far below the spiritual ideal. Being 
neither cold nor hot he would spew it out of his mouth.® 
Such instructions cannot be harmonized with the non- 
enforcement of corrective and punitive discipline in the 
New Testament church. On the contrary they make it 
the duty of the churches to enforce discipline. The 
historical interpretation of these parables either denies 
the right to exercise discipline, or makes it nothing 
more than protest and admonition. But if these par- 
ables are applied to the final consummation of the king- 
dom, as some we have cited seem to apply them,* and 
which others emphasize,’ then they should not be ap- 
plied in any way to the visible church as they often are. 
But applied to the visible church they have perverted 
utterly its scriptural ideal. It led Romanists to deny 
the existence of a church invisible. It caused Protes- 
tants to make the church invisible an apology for their 
divisions, and for the toleration of a pseudo liberalism 
in doctrine, and sometimes for indifference to discipline 
‘and ethical training. Hence, like all radical errors, it 
has had its extreme reaction. Fanatics have insisted 
on the absolute purity of the visible church.° The New 


WIRESE B28 Shela Oly 28 sige Koy 2 Rey. 2: 13, 14-16. 

3 Rev. 3: 14-16. . * Bruce and Goebel especially. 

5 See Arnot on ‘‘The Parables,’’ p. 170; Calderwood on ‘‘ The Par- 
ables,’’ pp. 211, 212, 256, 263. 

6 No organization was ever formed on this basis, 
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Testament does not teach that ; but it does make it the 
duty of the visible church to strive toward the realiza- 
tion in all things of that high ideal, subjectively and 
objectively, which we have defined. 

This distinction between the New Testament church 
and both the kingdom and the church invisible, is vital 
in the study of ecclesiology. One of the worst calam- 
ities to the cause of Christ was “confounding the 
notions of the visible and invisible churches”’ by both 
the Novatians and Cyprians. To the former there was 
virtually no such entity as the church invisible. The 
latter contended that the two were “one and the same 
church.” ' Later, Augustine endeavored to establish 
the distinction between the two, “but he was afraid to 
follow out the idea to the full extent, and his notions 
became obscure.”? If he had made the distinction 
clearly, and followed it out consistently, probably the 
Donatists might have been reconciled, and the trend 
and development of Christianity would have been dif- 
ferent.? But he did not, and the domination of Romish 
ecclesiasticism and all it involves became absolute. In 
the Reformation period the distinction between the two 
was revived. Without endorsing what Rabiger says of 
the identity of the church and the kingdom, we accept 
the underlying thought and conclusion. of this state- 
ment : 


Against the Roman Catholic, which identifies its own par- 
ticular church with the kingdom of God, the Reformation has 
exhibited the proper relation between idea and ae by the dis- 
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tinction between the invisible and visible church. The invisible 
stands over against the visible, as the idea of the church, the 
kingdom of God, which transcends the existing visible churches, 
but is active in all of these as the idea, and makes the existing 
visible churches more or less the qualified organs of the kingdom 
of God. Hence, the separate churches are only parts of the great 
ecclesiastical organism in the service of the kingdom of God, and 
that denomination will most nearly approach the idea, which aims 
at nothing else than building up the faith required by Christ. 


We have cited this especially for the portion we have 
italicized. Loyalty to Christ is the nearest possible 
realization of the church invisible in the visible church.’ 
The most effective witness for Christ is not the indi- 
vidual, it is that of the body of believers in any place, 
that is, the organized church. What this is known to 
be will be the actual influence and power of the gospel 
in a community. Everything depends on the faith, 
spirit, and example of the organized local church. And 
to be all Christ designed it should be, the New Testa- 
ment church must be the nearest possible exponent of 
its invisible archetype. 

Some think the churches are losing their grip on 
society. It may be true, and it is certain that the 
present is an era of intensest secularism and material- 
istic influences. But there never has been an era when 
in some form the antagonism of the world to the gospel 
of Christ has not been fully as potent and universal as 
it is to-day. The form is not the same, for the environ- 
ment has changed. But the source—man’s alienation 
from God and his innate hostility to divine grace—is 
unchanged. _ The real question therefore, is : Have not 


i: ‘Theological Encyclopeedia,’’ Vol. II., p. 358, ed. 1885. 
2 Hase, ‘‘ Hist. Christ, Chur.,’’ p. 1, Wings’ trans., ed, 1885, N. Y. 
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the churches lost their hold on the gospel? Are they 
not secularized both in spirit and method? Would they 
not in any preceding age and in other environments 
have been as powerless as they often now are, if their 
spirit and methods were the same? The apostolic 
churches were creations of the Holy Spirit ; they were 
exponential of the church invisible. Their constituen- 
cies were filled with the Spirit ; they wrought with joy- 
ous consecration in the confident hope of the coming of 
their Lord, and the final consummation of his kingdom. 
This was the hiding of their power. We put the matter 
in this way because the New Testament church is a 
“divine institution,” and can fulfill its provisional and 
temporal mission only as it intensifies that idea. The 
greatest need of the age, in the successful prosecution 
of the cause of Christ, is to magnify the local church. 
First, let it be a creation of the Holy Spirit ; then his 
organism ; then pressing heavenward in spiritual devel. 
opment, while in the name of Christ reaching earthward 
in all directions, to commend the gospel to the world 
and bring lost sinners to Christ. This made the apos- 
tolic churches what they were. It insured their victory 
over all opposition, made them superior to their envi- 
ronments; and both these were then, we have no 
doubt, more insuperable than they are to-day. The 
Israelites thought that with the ark of God they would 
surely defeat the Philistines; but they were defeated 
and the ark was taken by their foes. Churches may be 
orthodox; they may contend valiantly for the ordi- 
nances ; but if they are without spiritual life and have 
no hold on God, they will go down in the battle, an 
easy conquest for the world. 


CHAPRERS Vil 
REGENERATION AND THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


F the New Testament church is a creation of the 
Holy Spirit, and its archetypal idea is the church 
invisible, then its underlying conception must be its 
spiritual character. This conditions organization and 
functions. The interdependent relations of the churches 
must be determined in accordance with this basal fact. 
These two propositions will be the subjects of future 
chapters. Hence, our present purpose is to show that 
the teachings of Christ and the apostles concerning re- 
generation is such as to make it essential to the exist- 
ence of the New Testament church, both as a creation 
of the Holy Spirit and as exponential of the church 
invisible. And if this is shown, it follows that regen- 
eration has a normal relation both to the spiritual phase 
of the kingdom as manifested in time, and to its final 
consummation, because the relation of the New Testa- 
ment church to the kingdom is provisional and tem- 
poral. 

This position assumes that regeneration is a radical 
and thorough change in man’s spiritual condition. In 
the word of God it is uniformly so represented. It is a 
new birth,’ a new creation,” and a quickening.’ Its sub- 
jects “have passed out of death into life.”"* They have 
“nut off the old man with his deeds and have put on 
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the new man, who is being renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him who created him.”' Regeneration 
must be analogous to the figures such passages use in 
defining it. They show that it is not a development, but 
a creation ; that it is to the soul what natural birth is to 
man, or what the resurrection is to the body. The idea 
of its necessity did not originate with man. “It never 
came, it never could have come, within the range of 
man’s intellectual province.” ” 
conscious of sin, but knows not how to emancipate him- 
self from its dominion and condemnation. Regeneration 
“is as exclusively a divine idea as is creation, and not 
less so that it adds the mystery of grace to the mystery 
of power.” ? It is incomprehensible because both the 
idea and the work are of God. For the same reason 
creation is incomprehensible; so is the origin of all life; 
so is the resurrection of the dead. But incomprehen- 
sible with one qualification: man has knowledge of 
himself, not perfect knowledge, but relatively he has 
knowledge of himself. Therefore he can know and 
does know that he is the subject of regeneration. Aside 
from such experience, regeneration in itself is a mystery 
to him. Yet just because man has knowledge of him- 
self, this very incomprehensibleness of regeneration in 
itself, though sensible of its experience, is one of the 
strongest evidences to him of a radical and thorough 
change in his spiritual condition. It leaves the individ- 
uality of its subject intact, but makes him a new man. 
A power external to himself has transformed him within. 


The natural man is self- 


1 Col. 3:9, 10, Bib. U. version; comp. Eph. 4: 22. 
» «Paraclete,’’ p. 140. See Martensen’s ‘‘Ethics,’’ Vol. I., p 57. 
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The Scripture leaves the ow unexplained. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” * But our Lord does not mean to say that the 
wind is lawless, or that it blows according to the whim 
of an arbitrary power.” It is not strange therefore, that 
regeneration should be incomprehensible to its subject, 
for we can know nothing of the methods of the Holy 
Spirit, except in results.? Of these we can have knowl- 
edge, though ignorant of the process of their production. 
Self-consciousness has its incomprehensible side always, 
for there ever is that which is below it and reveals itself 
in it. And regeneration is wrought below conscious- 
ness.*. The “regenerated man feels the working of 
grace within, coming to him as a birth from above, but 
he knows not whence it comes; he feels its action, but 
he knows not whither it leads.”° How the Holy Spirit 
renews the will® and purifies the affections,’ thus laying 
deep the foundation of a new life and a new character, 
is unknown, perhaps must forever be a mystery.* “It 


ohnesi:) 9: 2 See ‘‘ Paraclete,’’ pp. 145-148. 
3 See Miiller’s ‘‘ Christ. Doc. of Sin,’”’ Vol. I., p. 254. 
4 See Fuller’s ‘‘ Works,’’ Vol. III., pp. 776-779. 
> Meyer on John 3:8. ® John 14: 21; Rom. 6: 7; comp. John Io: 27. 
Cot mmenl An mUel clones: 22. 

8 When we say the Holy Spirit is the efficient cause of regeneration, 
we only confess the mystery of the work. For ‘‘what the metaphysical 
nature of this change is, no one can tell. All the soul can say is, 
‘Whereas I was blind, now I see.’ What once appeared repulsive and 
foolishness, now appears supremely desirable and excellent. What once 
excited enmity, now ¢alls forth love. What once was irksome and diffi- 
cult, is now easy and delightful. To say that these exercises themselves 
constitute the change, the whole change, is to say that a wicked man is 
suddenly transformed in all his views, feelings, and conduct, without any 
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manifests itself only by its divine effects in the human 
souls 2+ 

It is evident that in nothing does God come so near 
to the human soul as in regeneration. The new life it 
manifests is the life given by the Holy Spirit through 
the incarnation of Christ.2 It is not a new life apart 
from “God manifest in the flesh.” Its sustenance,? 
vigor,‘ development,’ and ultimate perfection,° all are in 
consequence of the believer’s union through regenera- 
tion with Christ.’ The Spirit works in us both to will 
and to do. “The entire glory of regeneration and con- 
version belongs to the Spirit of God. There is no mid- 
dle ground, no intermediate stage between death and 
life, between conversion and non-conversion; for the 
origin of spiritual life must be instantaneous.”* In 
nothing of all God did in creation, not even in the 
creation of man, did he come so near to his work or 
place himself in such vital relations to it as he does 
when he recreates “in the righteousness and holiness 


reason for it. And to refer all to the immediate operation of the Spirit, 
is to make man a machine, on which a mysterious hand plays what tune 
it pleases, to the delight or torment of the conscious but passive subject ”’ 
(Hodge, ‘“‘Essays and Reviews,’’ pp. 37, 38). The observations of 
Fiichs are profound (‘‘ Bremen Lectures,’’ pp. 108, 109). Strong has 
grouped with masterly skill and utmost candor, the several theories of re- 
generation (‘‘Sys. Theol.,”’ pp. 447, 459). But what he says on page 
448 is the whole of what the Scriptures teach as to the ow. The mys- 
tery remains, Comp. also ‘‘ Anderson on Regeneration,’’ pp. 83-87, ed. 
1871, reprint from Second Glasgow ed.; Cunningham, ‘‘ Hist. Theol.,’’ 
Vol. I., pp. 442 and 517; Miiller’s ‘‘Christ. Doc. of Sin,’’? Vol. I., 
p. 254, Vol. II., p. 154, for valuable suggestions. 

1 Godet on John 3: 8, French ed. See Strong, ‘‘Sys. Theol.,’”’ p. 459. 

4 Jobnes:' 20% 6553) Gales): 20, 3 John 6: 63. 

* 2 Cor. 4: 10-12. e2ePetcrasr ars: 6 1 John 3: I-3. 
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of the truth,”' a soul “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
That soul becomes a partaker of the divine nature. 
God shines into it with a light incomparably brighter 
than that which, at his word, dispelled the darkness 
that for untold ages covered chaos, with a clearer vision 
and fuller disclosure of the ethical perfections of his 
nature, and the ethical ends of his government, than 
Adam in innocency could have received, because he 
shines into that soul to give it the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
Such a change is necessarily instantaneous.* 

Hence, in the profoundest scriptural conception of 
regeneration, its immediate relation is to the ethical 
nature and government of God. The attitude of the 
unregenerate man toward this is not and cannot be that 
of the regenerate man. The former is under con- 
demnation ;* the other is “justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.”° One 
is “alienated from the life of God,’® the other alive 
unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ Every un- 
regenerate man is in rebellion against God.’ Every 
regenerate man, as such, is reconciled to God” For 
as to subjective condition and objective relation to the 
ethical nature and government of God, these two states 
have nothing in common. The New Testament every- 
where contrasts them in both respects. Regeneration 
anticipates the final separation of men into two classes 
at the day of judgment, because all primal reasons for 


1 Eph. 4: 24, Rev. ver. 2 2 Cor. 4:6. 
3 See Strong, ‘‘Sys. Theol.,’”’ p. 458; Hodge, ‘‘Sys. Div.,’’ Vol. II., 
p. 688. ‘ 


4John 3:18, 19. ® Rom. 3:24. © Eph. 4: 18; comp. Col. 1: 26. 
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the change it defines are in the ethical nature and 
moral government of God and the natural condition of 
man as guilty and condemned. For all God does origi- 
nates within himself. The New Testament especially 
grounds the whole scheme of redemption upon what 
God is.! For it is the ethical nature of God, and not 
merely an arbitrary decree of the Divine will that de- 
fines what man is asa sinner, and what, in order to per- 
sonal salvation, he must become by grace through faith. 
The necessity of regeneration is not wholly determined 
by man’s condition as a sinner, as if that fact were so 
isolated and absolute as to have no relation to the divine 
moral government. On the contrary, its necessity is 
based on the indissoluble relation of the sinner to the 
moral universe and his amenability to the divine moral 
government. In the gospel God draws nigh, that win- 
ning the sinner by his grace and love, he may renew his 
image in the sinner’s heart. The fundamental thing in 
personal salvation is that man must know God as he 
has revealed himself in Christ.2 For this reason regen- 
eration manifests itself in new views of God, of Christ, 
of sin, of holiness, of the world, of the gospel, and of 
the life to come, in short, of all those truths which God 
has revealed as necessary to salvation. ‘This spiritual 
illumination is so important and so necessary and such 
an immediate effect of regeneration, that spiritual 
knowledge is not only represented in the Bible as the 
end of regeneration, but the whole of conversion (which 


1 See Dorner, ‘‘Sys. of Chris. Doc.,’’ Vol. II., pp. 217-220'; Vol. IV., 
pp. 81-83. Schmid, ‘‘ Bib. Theol. of N. T.,’’ pp. 384-386. Marten- 
sen’s ‘‘ Dogmatics,’’ pp. 302-305. 

? Owen, ‘‘ Works,’’ Vol. III., pp. 27-29. Comp. First Epistle of John 
as a whole, 
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is the effect of regeneration) is summed up in knowl- 
edge.” ' No man knows God as in the method of re- 
demption ; he must be known until he knows him in 
regeneration through Jesus Christ. All subsequent 
developments in character and attainments in knowl- 
edge are grounded in this.? Hence, regeneration is the 
deepest and most far-reaching in its relations of all the 
results flowing from the incarnation and the atonement. 
In this way it has its necessity as well as cause in the 
ethical nature and government of God. The angelic 
hosts and Adam were created, the redeemed are begot- 
ten in Christ by the Holy Spirit.* 

This conception of regeneration is fundamental in all 
Christ and the apostles taught concerning the brother- 
hood of believers and the constituency of the New Tes- 
tament church. The latter could be neither a “spiritual 
body” nor a “ divine institution’ otherwise. Regener- 
ation is the radical thing between it and all other insti- 
tutions. By this it is allied to God as no other could 
be ; it is qualified for a work in the world no other could 
possibly be qualified to do. Its integrity and purpose 
depend on a regenerated constituency.® This is the 
impregnable defense of the visible church against all 
the powers of darkness. For this reason regeneration 
did not become fully known as a fact and a doctrine 
until the day of Pentecost,° the time when, as we have 


lodve mw ooysmel eo «Vol. lle n prigd. 

2 See McCosh, ‘‘ Div. Gov.,’’ p. 473, ed. 1868. Owen’s, ‘‘ Works,”’ 
Vol. III., pp. 299-301, 363-365. 

$1 Peter 1:3; 1 John 5: 1-8. See Shedd, ‘‘Ser. on Nat. Man,”’ 
pp. 149, 150. Smeaton on ‘‘ Holy Spirit,’’ Lec. 4. 

1 Comp heb eter aks. 5 Comp..Gal. 3 : 6-16. 
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shown,! the gospel became first fully known as a fact 
and a doctrine. For before that day, whatever sub- 
jective experience of saving grace the apostles had, 
they could not have had a definite idea of regeneration 
as a doctrine” while they understood so little of it asa 
fact. They could scarcely have thought of the “assur- 
ance of hope,’”’ or had evidence of ‘the adoption of 
sons.”’? These two things depend on the knowledge of 
the divine personality of Christ and of the complete- 
ness of his vicarious sacrifice for sin.‘ Hence, some- 
thing besides intellectual conviction of the Messiahship 
of Jesus of Nazareth,° though resting upon the evi- 
dence of his resurrection and the marvelous manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost, is necessary to 
explain the “boldness” ® of the apostles on that day. 
These things were efficient agencies, but they were pre- 
parative. ‘As soon as the promise is fulfilled they lift 
up their voice and speak. Never were men so changed. 
Who does not note the accession of boldness, faithful- 
ness, and fervor? These manifestly have their origin in 
the certainty of assurance and intensity of conviction. 
Their clear, firm testimony rises ina moment before the 
world, never hesitating or wavering, never to sink or 
change again.’’’ Whence this assurance, conviction, 
and certainty? No special revelatiom was given author- 
izing them to teach and preach as they did. They real- 
ized in their personal experience as they had never 
before the relation of the incarnation, the atonement, 


eChapas. > Mark ro : 28-30; John 14: 5-7. 
3 John 14: 8-11, 16-20, 4 Johni$i28s12 92 =34" 
5 John 1; 3. S See Acts 4y-nay 203s 
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and the mediatorial sovereignty of Christ to their salva- 
tion. The doctrine of the assurance of hope and of 
faith, subsequently presented in the Acts and Epistles 
as an experience, dates from Pentecost. 

For whatever Christ taught respecting regeneration 
was then brought to the remembrance of the apostles 
and interpreted to their renewed consciousness by the 
Holy Spirit. If betore they did not understand him 
when he said, ‘ Because I live, ye. shall live also,” 
now they must have comprehended that he meant a 
life of faith in himself, a life continuously sustained by 
the inflowing of his own. divine life into the souls of 
those who believed on him.’ - The similitude of the vine 
and the branches certainly was an enigma to them 
when they listened to it ; but their union to Christ and 
new life in him which it illustrated made all clear to 
them.” Unprepared at the time to grasp the meaning 
of their Lord when he spoke of life through eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood, thereafter they saw clearly 
the doctrinal and experimental signification of all such 
figures.> All Christ taught them concerning regenera- 
tion was now attested within themselves.’ Regenera- 
tion then became not less fundamental to salvation” 
than were the divine personality of Christ, his death as 
an atonement for sin, his resurrection as confirmatory 
of his Messiahship, and his exaltation as evidence of 
his mediatorial sovereignty.® It then and there took its 
place not only as a saving truth of the gospel, but also 


1 John 14: 19. See Tholuck 27 Zoco. 

2 Comp. ‘Training of the Twelve,’’ pp. 400, 401. See Godet on 
John 15 : 1-3. 

8 John 6: 43-71. 4 Comp. Rom. 5: 10, 11; I John 3: 5. 

5 See Acts 2 : 37-40. 6 «« Prog. of Doc. in N. T.,’’ pp. 135-139. 
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in its fundamental relation to the brotherhood of believ- 
ers and to the constituency of the New Testament 
church.! The apostles gave it this place because Jesus 
had so taught and the Holy Spirit guided them, and 
not as a mandate of their own. They never modified 
it. Henceforth this condition of the fraternity of be- 
lievers and of membership in the visible church was as 
uniform and imperative in its enforcement as circum- 
cision had been as a condition of citizenship in the 
theocracy.” 

The Epistles are confirmatory of what we have shown ; 
whether addressed to churches, or to the entire brother- 
hood of believers, or to individuals, those to whom they 
are addressed are always assumed to have been regener- 
ated by the Holy Spirit. Omitting Hebrews, the Paul- 
ine authorship of which is denied by some critics, there 
are thirteen Epistles of which Paul is the author. Of 
these four are to individuals;? nine are to churches. 
With the exception of the one at Rome, those churches 
had all been founded by Paul. Knowing thoroughly 
their origin and history, whatever he says of their con- 
stituency is authoritative. The church at Rome “are 
the called of Christ Jesus.’* The church at Corinth 
“are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints.” 
Rescued from deepest depravity they have been washed, 
sanctified, and justified “in the name of the Lord Jesus 
and by the Spirit of our God.’*® The Galatians had 
“begun in the Spirit.” They were “called into the 
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grace of Christ.” The Ephesians had “heard the 
word of the truth of the gospel,” and “ were sealed with 
the Holy Spirit of promise.” Once without hope, now 
in Christ Jesus they “are brought nigh by his blood.” 
They are fellow-heirs with the saints and of the house- 
hold of God.’ In the Philippians, God had “begun a 
good work,” and was working in them “both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.’’* The Colossians are 
“saints and faithful brethren in Christ.” Once alien- 
ated they are now reconciled. Dead to the world, their 
“lives are hid with Christ in God.’* The church of 
the Thessalonians was “(in God the Father and in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The gospel came to them “not in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Spirit, 
and in much assurance.”’* The four personal Epistles 
contain passages not less positive and explicit in affirm- 
ing spiritual renewal to be the basis of Christian char- 
acter and fellowship, but we need not cite them. So 
does the Epistle to the Hebrews. Those to whom Peter 
wrote were “begotten to a lively hope by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead,” and as “having 
like precious faith” with the apostles “through the 
righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” ® 
John declared those to whom he wrote had “ the anoint- 
ing of the Holy One,” in which anointing they had the 
assurance of personal salvation.’ Jude writes to per- 
sons “sanctified by God the Father and preserved in 
Christ Jesus.”® And James, in whose Epistle the ethi- 
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cal idea predominates, affirms that God “of his own 
will begat us with the word of truth.” * 

This is conclusive evidence that regeneration was as- 
sumed by the apostles to be the spiritual state of all 
to whom they wrote ; but neither Christ nor the apostles 
taught that every professed disciple would be an actual 
subject of regeneration.? Christ warned all against 
both presumption and _ self-deception.* The apostles 
exhorted believers to examine themselves whether they 
were in the faith,‘ and admonished them to beware of 
the many subtle and fatal dangers to which they were 
exposed.® They insisted on the fruits of the Spirit as 
evidence of living faith in Christ.© They admit with sad- 
ness the presenceof the unregenerate in the churches.’ 
But this does not disprove the position that such per- 
sons had been received into the churches as presum- 
ably regenerated persons. It does not invalidate the 
principle. The apostles did not attempt to found 
churches the constituencies of which, without an excep- 
tion, should be subjects of regeneration. All they 
sought was to gather into those constituencies indi- 
viduals who they judged gave sufficient evidence of 
saving faith in Christ. It is true they inculcated the 
largest forbearance toward the weak and erring, that 
they might have all possible help and’ the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the confirmation of both faith and character.*® 
But this proves nothing against our position. On the 
contrary it confirms it. And it is germane to our argu- 


1 James 1:18. See Lechler, Vol. I., p. 301. 
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ment that all terms and phrases used by the apostles to 
describe the spiritual state of those they addressed had 
then a directness and force in their application they do 
not now have. For believers then stood apart from 
the world as they do not now; their profession meant 
more than it means now. The confession of Christ as 
Lord and Saviour had a dogmatic significance which 
roused the hostility of men as it does not now. It is 
from this and like points of view we are to weigh what 
the Epistles say of the spiritual condition they assume 
to be characteristic of the constituencies to which they 
were directed. It was the fact of regeneration and the 
consequent indwelling of: the Holy Spirit, we have no 
doubt, which made those Epistles intelligible to the 
membership of the churches as they certainly were. 
And we suspect much in those Epistles relating to the 
new life, both in origin and development, is an unknown 
tongue to many in our churches to-day because they 
never were regenerated. 

It follows that in so far as the church invisible be- 
comes the church visible, it must be by the regenera- 
tion of sinners and gathering them into churches. We 
say, in so far as it becomes visible, for as we have shown,' 
the church invisible is such in its totality as compre- 
hending the elect. But there is certainly one class of 
the elect who are never known in time as the subjects 
of regeneration—those dying in infancy. As to their 
salvation we have no doubt; but the means and meth- 
ods by which they become participants in redemption 
through Christ sare not revealed. The same thing is 
true of imbeciles, though in assuming that they are 

1 Chap. 6. 
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saved in Christ, we are sure ‘they are not saved by the 
preaching of the gospel. For its proclamation now is 
to those in whom intellect, conscience, and the moral 
sensibilities are all active. Personal salvation is not 
conditioned by the degree of the development of these 
nor by the vigor of their activity, but it is by the con- 
tact of the gospel with the individual by means of them. 
Only as persons are thus reached and “born of the in- 
corruptible seed” does the constituency of the church 
invisible become visible. It is not a Baptist, but the 
most eminent authority in Scotch Presbyterianism on 
ecclesiology, who says : 

The primary and normal idea of the church, as set forth in 
Scripture, is unquestionably that of a body of men spiritually 
united to Christ, and in consequence of that union, one with 


each other as they are one with him. From this universal invis- 
ible church all others are derived. 


An American Presbyterian, for some years a pro- 
fessor of church polity, says: 

For whilst indeed the effectual call of the Spirit can alone fulfill 
the promise of the eternal covenant to Messiah, yet as that call is 
eternal through the word and the visible ordinances, the very 
process of calling and preparing the elect of God creates the vis- 
ible church in the very image of the invisible.’ 


The doctrine of election, upon which the statements 
just cited rest, is however, only one theory of the total- 
ity of the church invisible. Arminianism holds not 
less decidedly than Calvinism that there is a church 
invisible. The difference is as to what it is. In the 


1 Jas. Bannerman, ‘‘ Church of Christ,’’ Vol. I., pp. 14, 15. 
* S. Robinson, ‘‘ Church of God,’”’ p. 41. See Hodge, ‘Sys. Theol.,”’ 
Vol. I., pp. 134-138. 
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former, election is unconditional foreordination ; in the 
latter it is conditioned by the divine foreknowledge of 
repentance, faith, and perseverance. But both agree 
that the invisible becomes visible by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. 

This is the only tenable position the evangelical Pe- 
dobaptist can take. He insists on the necessity of re- 
generation, and that it is a work of the Holy Spirit. 
He repudiates all notions of baptismal regeneration or 
of any sort of ritualistic or educational process as an 
efficient means of saving men. In whatever sense he 
uses the word church as applied to a visible organiza- 
tion he holds it to be a‘ “divine institution” and a 
“spiritual body.” + With the conceded difficulties? he 
encounters in seeking to harmonize this position with 
the retention of infant baptism, we have nothing to do 
beyond stating his dilemma. For he does not assert 
that the salvation of those dying in infancy depends 
on their having been baptized. Nor does he admit that 
if the baptized infant grows to maturity, his baptism in 
infancy secures his regeneration or that it will insure 
his salvation if he die unregenerate. His ecclesiastical 
principle and theological argument is, that their bap- 
tism recognizes them as in the visible church, not as 
members entitled to all church privileges, but as inherit- 
ors of special covenant rights and blessings which, if 
appropriated when they arrive at years of understanding 
will, by virtue of their regeneration then, secure all 
the rights and privileges of full church-membership. 


gee “¢«The Church of Christ,’’ Vol. I., chap. 2, on these two phrases. 
2 See Cunningham, ‘‘ Hist. Theol.,’’ Vol. IT., pp. 144-148. Also Ladd, 
‘« Principles of Church Polity,’’ pp. 51, 196, 197 
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Hence, the certainty of the salvation of those dying in 
infancy, whether baptized or not, and the retention of 
infant baptism by evangelical Pedobaptists are quite dif- 
ferent things. How they harmonize the latter with 
what their symbols teach and their ministry preach as 
to the necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit they 
have not yet shown, though they have wrought long 
and with much learning at the solution of the insoluble 
problem. The more decidedly they insist upon infant 
baptism the nearer they must approximate ritualistic con- 
ceptions of the method of salvation and the less em- 
phasis they will put on the necessity of the direct 
agency of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. And the 
more decidedly they insist on the sovereign agency of 
the Holy Spirit in regeneration, the more surely must 
infant baptism become with them the merest form, for 
the retention of which they cannot give even a plaus- 
ible reason. 

Such being the vital relation of regeneration to the 
New Testament church and the relation of that church 
to the kingdom being temporal and provisional,' regen- 
eration is a declaration of the individual's identity with the 
church invisible and of his heirship in the kingdom.’ 
This being so the method of the manifestation of the 
kingdom in time is the regeneration of sinners.* Hence, 
the gospel is the “gospel of the kingdom.” It is not 
the gospel of the church, because it was before the 
church. Its proclamation was the means of calling New 
Testament churches into existence. It is the “gospel 


1 See Chap. IV. 2? See ‘‘Ecclesiology,’’ by E. J. Fish, pp. 69, 70. 
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of the kingdom,” because originating in the ethical 
nature of God,’ and designed to eternally reveal the 
majesty of his ethical government.” It brings the re- 
generated sinner into harmony with the spiritual phase 
of the kingdom in time.* It becomes the pledge of 
their inheritance in its final consummation. It was 
this relation of regeneration to the kingdom that utterly 
perplexed Nicodemus. Christ said nothing to him about 
the church. He spoke only of the kingdom. “Except 
a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God,” ° Though a man of exceptional piety, he was a 
representative of post-exilian Judaism in its conception 
and hope of the Messiah and the Messianic kingdom.°® 
Christ did not therefore introduce the subject of regen- 
eration in its relation to the kingdom abruptly. Nico- 
demus “had only uttered the preface of what he had in 
mind,’’’ for it is evident he had a high ideal of the mis- 
sion of Christ, whether or not he surmised that he was 
the Messiah. He certainly regarded “the miracles of 
Christ as the dawn of the Messianic age.”*® Knowing 
all this “Jesus replying to him revealed the spiritual 
nature of the kingdom and the spiritual condition neces- 
sary to enter it.” As previously shown," Christ repre- 
sented his mission and kingdom as radically different 
from the conception of post-exilian Judaism. Hence, 
in replying to Nicodemus he illustrates the agency of 
the Holy Spirit in regeneration,” and shows the moral 


1 Rom. 5 : 6-11. 2 Rom. 3: 20-26. Comp. Phil. 2: 6-11. 
3Rom.14: 17. * Matt. 13 : 38-43; 25 : 34; Heb. 12: 28 ; James 2: 5. 
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necessity of such agency.’ He shows the dependence 
of the sinner for salvation on this divine personality 
and atonement,” and defines the relation of his mission 
and work to the ethical nature and government of God.° 
And he did all this because everything the sinner’s re- 
generation involves is related to the kingdom of God in 
manifestation and purpose,‘ a fact everywhere prominent 
in the teaching of Jesus.© In the Epistles this is the 
inspiration of all those sublime and sometimes almost 
wholly incomprehensible descriptions of the future glory 
of the saints.® If citizenship in the kingdom had been 
given always the priority it has in the teachings of 
Christ and in the Epistles, membership in the New 
Testament church would have more nearly conformed 
to that standard, which, in apostolic times, made it a 
“spiritual body” and a ‘divine institution.” Then 
the world would have honored it always as the one, and 
been influenced by it as the other. 

Again, all the New Testament teaches concerning 
the necessity of doctrinal instruction and ethical train- 
ing, as we shall show in subsequent chapters,’ assumes 


1 John 3:6. Comp. Lange and Godet 2 Joco. 
2 [bid., 12-15. Comp. Meyer. 
3 Jbid., 16-21. Com. Olshausen, Godet, and Tholuck. 

* Some expositors regard John 3 : 16-21 as ‘‘an explanatory medita- 
tion of the evangelist’s own ; an assumption justified neither by anything 
in the text, nor by the word povoyerys, a word which must have been 
transferred from the language of John to the mouth of Christ (not vice 
versa, as Hengstenberg thinks), for it is never elsewhere used by Christ, 
often as he speaks of his divine Sonship. The reflective character of the 
following discourse is so fully compatible with the design of Christ to 
instruct . . . that there does not seem any sufficient basis for the inter- 
mediate view ’’ (Meyer on ver. 16). 

5 See Mark 14: 25; Luke 14:15; 18:29. Comp. Matt. 25 : 34. 

6 See such passages as Rom. 9 : 23; 1 Cor. 2:9. ‘Chaps. 9, 10. 
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that the constituencies of the churches are regenerated. 
All we need say now is, that such instruction and 
training is impossible where prior spiritual preparation 
does not exist. Hence, the proper development of a 
church along spiritual lines became impossible. What 
God may do through a few regenerated souls in a con- 
stituency, the majority of which is unregenerated, is one 
thing. But what he will not do, and perhaps cannot do 
directly,’ through a church where the majority are un- 
regenerated, is quite another. The New Testament 
church is to be an organism through which the Holy 
Spirit works. This is truly realized when the constitu- 
ency as a whole consists of regenerated persons. There 
were some faithful ones in each of the seven churches ; 
but the threatenings were against the churches, and the 
voice of the Spirit was to the churches as a whole.’ 
The primal question is not what a church is doing for 
God, but is it working together wth God. 

Baptists have an interest in the subject of this chap- 
ter beyond that which they have in common with all 
evangelical Christians. Nor is the special interest of 
Baptists in it limited to insistence on regeneration as a 
qualification for baptism and church-membership. They 
will not be loyal to their whole responsibility unless 
they inake it include the doctrinal instruction and the 
ethical training of the constituencies of their churches. 
It is the only way in which they can have strong 
churches. It was this which made the apostolic churches 
strong. 

Forty-two years ago Dr. Francis Wayland said: 
«We are looking too much to our own wisdom, and 


1 Matt. 13 : 51-58. 2 See Rev. 1: WE AO PIS 
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forgetting that there is a Holy Spirit. We are making 
a difference between the times of Christ and his apos- 
tles, and our own times, which I suspect does not 
exist.”! He referred particularly to Baptist churches. 
Dr. Wayland detected tendencies he deplored.  Per- 
haps he magnified some things; but he was not mis- 
taken as to the underlying fact. We have no sym- 
pathy with any form of pessimism, certainly none when 
it is arrayed against the progress and aggressiveness 
of the cause of Christ. Nevertheless, the doctrine of 
a regenerated constituency means a spiritual church, 
and a spiritual church is one that feeds upon the truths 
of the gospel, and is a living epistle read and known of 
all men. 

This is often precisely what church organizations are 
not. The age is a material and self-reliant one, and 
churches have caught its spirit. In this Baptists are 
no exception. The need of the age is faith, loyalty, 
consecration. We cannot have results before God’s 
time. We cannot have results pleasing to him except 
in the way he has appointed. We hasten them and 
determine their character and permanency only as we 
are loyal to the gospel of his Son.? This loyalty, at 
whatever sacrifice, is always the first thing. It gives 
depth of conviction, decision of purpose, and uncon- 
querable perseverance in the presence of all opposing 
obstacles. Nothing less will do the work. Baptist 
churches have no special mission apart from this. We 
have altogether too much light artillery. God means 
his churches to be heavy siege guns, wherever he plants 


1 «Life,”? by his Sons, Vol. II., p. 172. Comp. pp. 173, 174. 
2 See Luke 19 : 11-26. Comp. 2 Peter 3 : 12, Rey. Ver. 
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them. Every Baptist church should be. No other 
will do the work at home or on the foreign mission 
field. Baptists must plant and develop such churches 
at home and abroad. Only regenerated constituencies 
will stand the test or do the work. 


CHAPTER NIT 
BAPTISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


E are now prepared to examine the teachings of 
Christ, the Acts, and the Epistles, as to the open 

and organized separation of New Testament churches 
from the theocracy, the synagogue, and the world. For 
no argument is necessary to show that the apostles gath- 
ered those who believed into churches,’ nor to show 
that in doing this they were guided by the Holy Spirit,’ 
or that in organizing and instructing churches they ap- 
plied and developed the terms of discipleship taught by 
Christ himself.* To do this they were authorized im- 
mediately by Christ. The final commission was their 
authorization. They were to find its interpretation in 
the progress of events connected with the preaching of 
the gospel under the direction of the Holy Spirit. The 
commission certainly defines the terms of discipleship ; 
the apostles acting in obedience to the commission cer- 
tainly did organize churches. In the latter they were 
as fully bound by the spirit and letter of Christ’s teach- 
ings as they were in the former.*’ We know no reason 
for assuming they were not directed by the Holy Spirit 
in organizing and training churches while they were 
subject to his guidance in gathering the constituencies 
of those churches. Such a supposition is absurd. If 
they had organized churches without divine direction, 


1 Acts Is: 36. 3 Comp. Acts 20 : 28. 
8 See Chap. VI. * Matt. 28 : 20. 
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the act would have been a usurpation of authority. 
This they never did in anything. They acted and 
taught only as the executors of Christ’s will as they 
were instructed by the Holy Spirit! They never 
claimed to do anything more.” Beyond this they as- 
sumed no authority in ordinances,’ or doctrine,‘ or eth- 
ics,’ or in the regulation of ecclesiastical customs,® or 
in legislation.’ 

Therefore the apostles gathered believers into 
churches. For in the Epistles there is no allusion 
either to individual believers or to a class of believers 
who are outside of the churches, and thus irresponsible 
to their authority and discipline. That there is no sal- 
vation for a true believer outside of the churches, they 
nowhere assert. That is an assertion possible only 
when the New Testament conception of the organiza- 
tion and functions of the church has been wholly per- 
verted, and when salvation has been made dependent 
on the administration of the ordinances by priestly 
hands, and not on the immediate operations of the 
Holy Spirit and personal acceptance of the righteous- 
ness of Christ. In fact the apostles say nothing about 
the possibility of the believer’s salvation outside of the 
church. But they evidently assume that wherever they 
founded churches all believers in those places had pro- 
fessed openly their faith in Christ, and were in the 
membership of those churches. They do not merely 
assume that believers were drawn together by common 
spiritual affinities; but they represent them as united 


x 
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by the bonds of common faith, and as covenanted wit- 
nesses and colaborers in a common cause and for the 
same end. That is, they assume an organic union—a 
New Testament church—a “divine institution,” a “spir- 
itual body,” called into being for a definite purpose, and 
in all things directly amenable to the authority of Christ. 
If they say nothing as to the possibility or impossibility 
of the salvation of a true believer outside of the church, 
they surely give no hint that a true believer can remain 
outside without culpable dereliction of duty to Christ 
and great spiritual loss to himself. Probably the apos- 
tles never thought of such a cowardly act on the part 
of a true believer if physically capable, as not uniting 
with the visible church by the public profession of his 
faith. 

Hence we are now concerned with the believer’s 
formal profession of faith, and thereby his admission 
into the constituency of the New Testament church. 
This formal profession of faith is made in baptism. We 
have nothing directly to do with the mode except as 
involved in what it will be necessary to say when we 
introduce passages defining its symbolism. What we 
now affirm is that the constituencies of the New Testa- 
ment churches were baptized constituencies. Conse- 
quently, the correct symbolism of baptism is something 
more than what it signifies to the believer in his per- 
sonal submission to the ordinance, though that is pri- 
mary. Its broadest and fullest symbolism is what it 
signifies in its relation to the entire constituency of the 
New Testament church—therefore, to the entire brother- 
hood of believers as gathered into churches. For if 
believers were baptized on profession of their personal 
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faith, as they certainly were, it is surely not transcend- 
ing the spirit and scope of what is said of the ordinance 
in the Epistles, to affirm that their baptism was a certi- 
fication of their fellowship with all members of apostolic 
churches. For there is no hint of aclass of persons 
who had not been baptized, but who were in ‘the mem- 
bership of those churches. The apostles evidently made 
baptism imperative in every place, for they could not 
fully obey the commission if they did not. For Christ 
designed by this ordinance “to separate all believers 
from the heathen and Jewish world, and to unite them 
in the confession of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” ' 
By it all believers in Christ “are called to confess his 
name and form together a spiritual body.”’? If regener- 
ation be the inner and spiritual separation of all believers 
from the world, and if without it there can be no actual 
severance, baptism is the symbolism of that work by 
which the internal separation was effected. And if the 
regeneration of believers is evidence of their identifica- 
tion with the church invisible ‘according to the purpose 
and grace of God,” * and if it declares them to be “heirs 
of the kingdom,” * then their baptism symbolizes their re- 
generation in what we have shown’ is its most profound 
and comprehensive relation, that is, to the ethical nature 
and government of God. 

For the ordinance is not a mere form. It is more 
than an ecclesiastical rite. It is more than simply 
obedience to a command of Christ. If it is understood 


1 Oosterzee, ‘‘ Theol. of N. T.,”? p. 115. Comp. Bannerman, ‘‘ Church 
of Christ,’’ Vol. I., pp. 13-21. 
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to be only what such conceptions imply, its symbolism 
is incomplete. Its perfect symbolism is in all it signi- 
fies in connection with the believer’s relation to the 
divine personality and atonement and mediatorial sov- 
ereignty of Christ, and consequently to the corporate 
relation of baptized believers to each other. If it is 
“not the putting away of the filth of the flesh,” it is, in 
this larger sense, “the answer of a good conscience 
toward God.’' Baptism is not the type of something 
yet to be; nor is it the means of creating what is. For 
in the gospel dispensation there are no typical ordi- 
nances foreshadowing something to come, and the be- 
liever’s regeneration is presumed to have been wrought 
out before he received his baptism. It therefore sym- 
bolizes everything subjective and objective in regenera- 
tion. It symbolizes a state—death to sin and newness 
of life in Christ. But it is precisely the creation of that 
state by the Holy Spirit, which has changed, in Christ, 
the believer’s relation to everything belonging to the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 

Now the three persons of the Trinity are all mani- 
fested in redemption. They will all be manifested in 
its everlasting results.” But not until redemption in 
Christ was known as a fact and doctrine, was the world- 
embracing commission to preach*the gospel given. 
Then, and in connection with it, was the command 
given to baptize in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. Before this, baptism had 
been administered by John the Baptist* and by Christ’s 


ly Peter 3: 21. See Bible Union and Rev. Ver. 
* Comp. John 17 : 24; Eph. 2: 22; I Tim. 3 : 16. 
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disciples." Nor have we reason to think the latter re- 
quired different conditions from those of the former, or 
that they used another formula. But it is certain 
neither could have used that of the commission, for it 
had not then been given. The only thing to be said of 
John’s baptism in its relation to Christ is, ‘that those 
whom he baptized had only the vaguest conception of 
Christ as the Messiah, and scarcely a conception of the 
nature of the work he came to do.” Doubtless this is 
as true of those baptized by Christ’s disciples. The 
symbolism of the ordinance must have been most im- 
perfectly understood then, both by administrator and 
subject. But this of itself-does not prove that it was 
not Christian baptism. If it did, similar reasoning 
would prove that acceptable and prevailing prayer could 
not have been offered by the disciples of Christ before 
he gave them specific instruction to pray in his name.’ 
This no one pretends. They had prayed before.* They 
asked to be taught how to pray.’ He instructed them.° 
The object of his instruction was that they might 
pray with such knowledge of the nature of prayer, as to 
receive the largest and speediest answers. In order to 
both they now were to ask the Father in the name of 
the Son.’ In a like sense, and with corresponding limi- 
tations determined by the circumstances, was the bap- 
tism of John and of Christ’s disciples, Christian bap- 
tism. The same Christ who gave the formula in the 
commission gave John authority to baptize,* and sanc- 


2 lola 41 Bh 22, 
2 Comp. Acts 18 : 24-26. See Meyer, Hackett, Cloag, 2 /oco. 
3 See John 16: 24. 4 Luke 11 : I implies this. 
5 Lord. © bids, 513. 7 John 14 : 13, 14. 
8 See John 1 : 33; Mark 11 : 29-33; Acts I: 22; 13 : 23-25. 
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tioned the administration of the ordinance by his dis- 
ciples before his crucifixion." 

The final commission then “does not contain a 
wholly new command to baptize, but its completion and 
extension to all times and nations.”? But in what 
respect was the command then given “its completion”’ ? 
Certainly neither as to mode nor subjects. The same 
Greek word is used to denote the mode that is used to 
define the ordinance as administered by John and by 
the disciples of Jesus. As to mode then, the final 
commission decided that for all places and time. It 
must be as to mode just that of John, to which Christ 
himself submitted. It is absurd to think the apostles 
could have had any other conception of the mode. 
The suggestion that they would modify or change the 
form of an ordinance they knew had been administered 
with his approbation, and was now made permanent by 
his positive appointment, is an impeachment of their 
integrity and loyalty, to say nothing more. And this is 
not less true of the subjects than of the mode, for 
in the final commission Christ addressed the apostles in 
language they were prepared to understand. As to the 
form of baptism, they must have understood that in the 
light of what they had previously seen and known re- 
specting it. The same thing must ‘have been true of 
the subjects of baptism. They must have understood 
this in the light of all Christ had taught concerning the 
terms of discipleship.* For in the final commission he 


Com. Godet on John 4 : 12 and 3 : 22, French edition. 

* Meyer on John 4:1, Comp. Hovey, ‘Christian Teaching and 
Life,’ pp. 85, 36. 

3 See Chap. IV. 
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added nothing to what he had taught most fully as to 
the latter. As to the former, he made it a permanent 
requirement wherever the gospel was preached.! In 
fact, there was nothing in the final commission not pre- 
viously in the teachings of Jesus. It perpetuated 
nothing peculiar to the theocracy. It contained noth- 
ing derived from the instruction of the synagogue. 
But it is the enunciation of acreed. It is the most 
positive, compact, dogmatic, and uncompromising of all 
creeds. It was the creed of the apostolic ministry ; 
the foundation on which the apostolic churches were 
built. It is the only one on which New Testament 
churches can be established. It embodies the teach- 
ing and work of Jesus in a way identifying them with 
his divine personality and mediatorial sovereignty. 

That respecting baptism which was “wholly new,” 
was the formula. The ordinance was henceforth to be 
administered in the name of the Trinity.2 When Jesus 
came “from Galilee to Jordan unto John to be baptized 
of him,” there was a manifestation of the Trinity such 
as never had been before, and did not occur subse- 
quently in the earthly life of Christ, not even on the 
mount of Transfiguration.» Whatever in the baptism 
of Jesus is beyond comprehension, we think it evident 
that his insistence on submitting to it, and the attendant 
circumstances, prove that its symbolism in its broadest 
and fullest significance, had to do in some way with the 
revelation of the Trinity in the sinner’s salvation, though 
the method of that salvation was not yet fully disclosed 
either as a fact-or a doctrine. This it seems to us is 


1 Comp. Meyer on Mark 16 : 16. 2 Matt. 18 : 19, Rey. Ver. 
3 Matt. 3 : 15-18; Luke 9 : 28-36. 
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the most satisfactory explanation of the silence of Christ 
respecting the ordinance, from the time of his own bap- 
tism until he gave the commission to his apostles, except- 
ing his allusion to John’s baptism and his approbation 
of its administration by his own disciples. True, he 
described the agony he must soon undergo, as a bap- 
tism,' as he also did the sorrows and sufferings he fore- 
saw would come upon his faithful followers.” There 
must then have been a significance in his own baptism in 
its relation to the Trinity too profound to be understood 
until the day of Pentecost made known the revelation 
of the Trinity in the method of redemption,*® though 
probably the formula of baptism was given a few days 
before his ascension. And if he then said nothing of 
his own baptism, he certainly made the symbolism of 
the ordinance in its relation to the Trinity the conspicu- 
ous thing in the formula henceforth to be used in its 
administration. Whatever the formula, if any, used 
prior to the giving of the commission, the one it con- 
tains was given by divine authority. It was given by 
Christ himself in his divine personality and mediatorial 
sovereignty.‘ 

There is therefore much more in the formula than its 
mere phraseology. It defines a vital phase of the 
symbolism of the ordinance. Andrew Fuller has de- 
fined this concisely : 


We profess by our baptism to embrace the great salvation 
which is accomplished by the united influence of the Sacred 
Three. We have in effect declared our acquiescence in the free- 


PoE ikest2 rh Os 2) Matte2Omi22 2. oi See @hanaave 
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ness of the Father's grace, in the all-sufficient atonement of the 
Son, and the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, for these 
are the principal things by which, in the New Testament account 
of the economy of grace, each is distinguished.! 


Hence the symbolism of baptism has an essentially 
Godward signification; if manward, it sets forth the 
recovery of the sinner from the dominion of sin. That 
aspect of its symbolism receives its full definition in the 
fact that the plan of redemption was made efficacious 
in the sinner’s salvation. The final commission therefore 


is evidently the climax of the evangelical history, the completion 
of our Lord’s testimony to himself, wherein he asserts the glorifi- 
cation of his personality with reference to his divine authority, 
and confers upon the disciples their peculiar apostolical commis- 
sion with the promise conformable to it. No wonder his whole 
teaching is concentrated on this one point, and indeed in connec- 
tion with the injunction of baptism on the apostles. Thus a 
beautiful consistency is given to the whole.’ 


On the day of Pentecost the grace of God in Christ 
was fully declared ;* the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
the sinner’s regeneration was as absolutely manifested 
as it ever can be.* And it was with conceptions of the 
divine personality and atonement of Christ such as 
hitherto the apostles had not had that Peter urged those 
“‘pricked in their hearts”’ to “repent and be baptized.” ” 
But observe, he says nothing about baptism while he is 
setting forth the gospel both as a fact and a doctrine. 
He does not mention it until those convicted of sin® cry 


1 «¢Works,’’ Vol. IIl., pp. 340, 341. Comp. Strong’s ‘‘ Systematic 
Theology,’’ pp. 526-534. 
Schmid, “ON. TL. Theol.,”’ p. 162. yA cts 1.338. 4-1 ‘Thess. 1255. 
5 Acts 2: 38, Rev. Ver. See Cloag. 6 [bid., 23. See Meyer. 
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out “What shall we do?”’? Then to those, and to those 
only, he speaks of baptism. The current and purpose 
of the dominant thought in a discourse are often the 
safe guide to the correct understanding of a single 
statement which by itself may be ambiguous. If taken 
out of its relation to the trend of reasoning in a dis- 
course it may seem abrupt and illogical as well as am- 
biguous. But what Peter said to those convicted men 
was neither abrupt nor illogical. It was the logical and 
theological sequence of all that had preceded it. The 
words “they then that received his word were baptized,” 
in the forty-first verse, are the explanation of what he 
said in the thirty-eighth. They put the emphasis on the 
reception of the word. And here the fact that these 
persons had knowledge of the life, words, work, death, 
and burial of Christ must not be overlooked. Peter had 
dwelt upon these things in his sermon.” The apostles 
also bore witness to the resurrection of Jesus of Naz- 
areth.? But this was not all. Those who heard what 
Peter said were enabled to understand these things in 
the light of the marvelous manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit as well as of their own sense of guilt in the rejec- 
tion and crucifixion of the Son of God. Hence they 
had large previous instruction and preparation for the 
ordinance of baptism. The assumption that they had but 
little, and that stress ought not to be put upon previous 
instruction and knowledge, is as unsupported by any- 
thing in this narrative as the notion of some that their 
baptism had a mysterious and undefinable causal con- 
nection with their salvation. For Peter did not just call 


* Comp. Acts 2: 22, 23, 31-33. 
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upon them to receive baptism, nor by a merely mental 
attitude to put themselves into what has been termed a 
“salvable condition.” He called upon them to repent. 
They gave no doubtful evidence of sincere and deep re- 
pentance. Then Peter introduced baptism just where 
the final commission puts it. The baptism they received 
created nothing; but it was the symbol of everything 
their personal acceptance of Christ comprehended! 
This is what the ordinance always is. As such it took 
its place and began in the immersion of the three thou- 
sand, to have its broadest and fullest signification as the 
initial formal condition of membership in the New Tes- 
tament church. 

Hence the fellowship of the brotherhood of believers 
gathered into the apostolic churches was that of all who 
had been baptized. Their baptism anticipated their 
church relation and “the consequent union of all be- 
lievers in Christ.”” To this phase of our subject we 
now turn. The position is this: In apostolic times all 
believers were baptized, and all baptized believers were 
gathered into churches. Baptism was therefore also the 
symbolism of the brotherhood of believers. We are 
dealing with the fact as it was in the apostolic era, not 
with what is now. We must not transfer the con- 
flicting practices and resultant divisions of to-day to the 
churches of that era. As to the form of baptism, what- 
ever it was, there could be but one.* That one all be- 


1 See Fuller, ‘‘ Works,’’ Vol. III., p. 341. 

2 Strong, ‘‘Sys. Theol.,”’ p. 528. 

8 It is inconceivable that the apostles, always loyal to the teachings of 
Christ, and led into all truth by the Holy Spirit, would have adopted as 
the proper act of baptism, three things so unlike each other as immersion, 
pouring, and sprinkling. We need not here enter on a consideration of 
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lievers had received. But we need not discuss that 
here. We are concerned only with the spiritual fact, 
regeneration, which it symbolized; the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of which it is a confession ; the divine person- 
ality and mediatorial sovereignty of Christ, which it pro- 
claimed; and the immediate relation of those receiving 
it to the ethical nature and government of God, which 
it defined.'. And here it is a remarkable fact that the 
Acts never mentions baptism as having been adminis- 
tered in accordance with the formula as in the commis- 
sion; but three times it mentions its administration in 
“the name of Jesus.”” But this is not proof that the 
apostles and others did not use the formula, for all they 
taught and did was in the name and by the authority of 
Jesus. Everywhere they exalt the divine personality 
and mediatorial sovereignty of Jesus Christ, but in a way 
identifying both with the manifestation of the Trinity 
in man’s redemption. They could not be loyal to Christ 
and substitute a formula of their own for the one he 
gave. There can be no doubt that they used it,* and 
with this comprehensive meaning. The examination of 
the Epistles, upon which we now enter, will confirm this 
conclusion, and establish our position as to the relation 
of baptism to the brotherhood of believers. 

We begin with two passages—one ‘in- Romans, the 


the question which of the three they practised. All we now assert is that 
it is as inconceivable that the apostles taught two or three different the- 
ories of justification by faith, for example, as that they either practised or 
authorized more than one form of baptism. Whatever they practised and 
authorized it must have been always and everywhere the same thing. 

‘See Gore, ‘‘ Incarnation of the Son of God,”’ pp. 91, 92. 
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other in Colossians—so nearly identical in statement 
and connection that we introduce them together. One 
is, “Or are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We 
were buried therefore with him through baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, so we might also walk 
in newness of life.” ' The other, “ Having been buried 
with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
him through faith in the working of God who raised him 
from the dead.’”’” In both, baptism is a burial. This 
presupposes death. The first citation asserts the bap- 
tized to be dead to sin.* But death is literally an entire 
and permanent dissolution of all relations to this world. 
The spiritual death baptism symbolizes is precisely this. 
The use of the pronoun “we,” which occurs three times, 
is declarative of this in the baptism of every believer. 
The ‘“‘newness of life” into which they were raised, and 
which their emersion* in baptism symbolized, was in 
Christ.° “ Newness of life” is therefore more compre- 
hensive and emphatic than the phrase “a new life” 
would be, because it has a more immediate reference to 
the ethical nature and purpose of redemption. It is “a 
life which never grows old, whose characteristic ‘new- 


ness’ is imperishable.” ° 


1 Rom. 6: 3,4, Rey. Ver. * Col. 2: 12, Rev. Ver. * Rom. 6: 2. 

4 The emersion is as much a part of the ordinance as the immersion. 
It is essential to the complete symbolism of the ordinance. ‘‘ The immer- 
sion of the body in water and emersion from it clearly and strikingly 
symbolize the inward spiritual facts’’ of the new life. Harvey, ‘‘ The 
Church,’ p. 142. See Schaff’s valuable note on the significance of the 
emersion in Lange, on Rom. 6: 4. 
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The same things, but by another figure, are assumed 
in the context of the second citation. Those baptized 
had been previously “circumcised with a circumcision 
not made with hands, in the putting off of the body of 
the flesh, in the circumcision of Christ.” In legal cir- 
cumcision the severed foreskin was cast away and per- 
ished.” Hence “spiritual circumcision divinely per- 
formed” by the Holy Spirit in their regeneration, is 
here contrasted with “legal circumcision,’ which was 
“made with hands.” * The severance and casting away 
of the old nature of sin, which was left to perish, is set 
forth in the symbolism of baptism. 

But this is not the whole. Dead to the world the 
believer is united to Christ, one with Christ. All he 
is to be in the resurrection and in the glory awaiting 
him‘ has its preparation and earnest in his regenera- 
tion.” He now has been raised spiritually from the 
dead “through faith in the operation of God.” The 
same power of the eternal Spirit by which Christ was 
raised from the dead,® quickens to the holiness and 
righteousness of God’ those who before were “alienated 
from the life of God.” This immeasurable transition 
in the believer's condition, baptism symbolizes. Hence 
it is not said in either of these passages that believers 
are buried with Christ in the grave, but in baptism. 
The implication then is that there is something in the 
symbolism of the believer’s baptism identifying it with 
the symbolic import of the baptism of Christ in Jordan. 


MCL, AIS 581, ING, WER: 2 See Chap. II. 
$ See Meyer on Col. 2: 11. 
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We conceive the identity to be this: All that Christ’s 
baptism symbolized relative to his consecration, suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection as man’s Redeemer, the 
believer’s baptism symbolizes in whatever belongs to his 
salvation, through faith in the divine personality and me- 
diatorial sovereignty of Christ. That is precisely every- 
thing in the ethical relation of the Trinity to the sinner’s 
complete redemption. In this respect the ordinance 
was the same in its signification to every believer. The 
conception of the ordinance in these two passages shows 
the apostles did not regard it a mere form, observed 
only as an act of personal obedience to a command—a 
view too general among Baptists, and which makes the 
ordinance a superficial and meaningless ceremony, an 
extreme which nothing in their protest either against 
infant baptism or the heresy of baptismal regeneration 
requires. It shows that in the teaching of the apostle, 
what it was for each believer” it was to be for the broth- 
erhood of believers, and that too for all coming time. 
In the First Epistle to the Corinthians there are two 
allusions to the symbolism of the ordinance. In one it 
is said the Israelites “‘ were all baptized unto Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea.”’* The historical reference is 
to their passage through the Red Sea* The meaning 
is that “this passage as the actual means of release from 
their former rulers, was introductory to the future rela- 
tion of Israel to Moses, the leader appointed to them by 
God.” * It was by command of Moses that the host 


1 See Godet on Rom. 6: 3, 4. 
2 See Stuart on Rom. 6: 4. Comp. Jacobs, ‘‘Ec. Pol.,’’ p. 247. 
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moved into the midst of the divided waters.1 It «was 
a public recognition of their being his followers, and 
being bound to obey his laws.’ In this sense Paul 
alludes to it as the analogue of New Testament bap- 
tism. In any other view the allusion has no significa- 
tion, no pertinency. “The type appropriates the sub- 
jects to Moses as his; the antitype appropriates them 
to Christ as his redeemed ones.” * This the Corinthians 
were assumed by Paul to be able to understand. Having 
themselves been baptized, to which he previously refers,* 
he assumes that they would readily comprehend the 
analogue between the baptism of the Hebrew fathers 
“unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” and their 
own in the name of the three persons of the Trinity. 
They were all baptized unto Moses; so is baptism a 
symbol of the oneness of believers in Christ. 

The other reference affirms that “in one Spirit were 
we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free; and were all made to drink of 
one Spirit.”’° Though primarily referring to the con- 
stituency of the Corinthian church, the pronoun “we” 
shows that the broader meaning of the verse is the en- 
tire brotherhood of believers.° Of the latter the mem- 
bership of the Corinthian church was a part. The 
reasoning is from a part to the whole. It defines the 
oneness of baptized believers in the fellowship of the 
churches as so complete that all distinctions of race and 
nationality are as nothing. The gospel had been to all 
receiving it “the power of God unto salvation.” 7 The 
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Holy Spirit had wrought in all with the same sovereign 
efficacy. But the baptism here mentioned is not that 
of the Spirit as Hodge thinks.' For if this were so it 
would nullify the force of the Apostle’s reasoning, which 
is to show that those extraordinary gifts bestowed on 
some members of the Corinthian church were excep- 
tional, if not certainly only temporary manifestations of 
the miraculous power of the Holy Spirit “It is not 
to be taken tropically,” as it is by those “admitting only 
an allusion to baptism; but as the word itself must have 
suggested to the reader, of actual baptism, only in such 
a way that by ev exe mvevyate it was to be brought 
prominently before the mind from its spiritual side, 
according to the materia coelestis, in so far as it was 
a baptism of the Spirit.” * In this way all were “bound 
together into one ethical body.” * No legitimate exegesis 
of these two passages is possible which eliminates the 
literal baptism as the symbol of the spiritual, or that 
does not make each a fact recognized in the brother- 
hood of believers. 

To Galatians Paul writes: “For ye are all sons 
of God, through faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of 
you as were baptized into Christ, did put on Christ.” ° 
He had proven that Abraham was justified by faith.° 
“Hence, when Christ by his atoning death redeemed 
the Jews from the curse of the divine law, God, in thus 
arranging his salvation, must necessarily have had the 
design that the Gentiles, who are expressly named in the 
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promise to Abraham, should share in the promise of 
justification.” ! For both there was but one way of 
justification. It was by faith in Christ.” Both had 
access by one Spirit through Christ, to the Father.’ 
Sonship is obtained by faith in Christ ; not by natural 
descent from Abraham. Believers are all one in Christ.* 
All true believers are “heirs according to the promise.’’* 
In this way Jews and Gentiles are, by regeneration, 
brought into exactly the same relation to Christ, and 
become equally participants in all the blessings of re- 
demption. Of this their baptism was the symbol.° 
« There was no difference in this respect between the 
circumcised and uncircumcised. Every baptized Gala- 
tian was a son of God. Baptism manifestly presupposes 
faith.’* In their baptism both Jew and Gentile made 
the same profession of faith. It was an outward evi- 
dence that “the middle wall of partition” between them 
was broken down, by what the Holy Spirit had wrought 
in the hearts of each. The pertinency, indeed the con- 
clusiveness, of the reference to baptism in the verse 
under consideration, is the assumption by Paul that the 
constituencies of the Galatian churches had a gracious 
experience of personal salvation.’ For if elsewhere put- 
ting on Christ is enjoined as an ethical duty,® here the 
phrase, though more dogmatic, includes the ethical 
idea,’ an idea which thus far we have found in all al- 
lusions to the ordinance which we have examined. But 
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this one is more emphatic than either of the others in its 
definition of baptism as a symbol of the brotherhood of 
believers in Christ. 

The last citation we examine is in Ephesians. 
«There is one body, and one Spirit, even as also ye were 
called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over 
all, and through all, and in all.”! This is not hortatory 
but declaratory. It is not, let us have one body, but 
“there is one body.” The word “one” occurs seven 
times. In six of these it evidently predicates what is true 
of all believers. The exegesis of the whole passage 
must be determined by what this body is. Sometimes 
the term meant the constituency of the local church.’ 
In other instances the aggregate of believers.* The 
latter seems to be its meaning here. The words “even 
as also ye were called in one hope of your calling” indi- 
cate a transition in the thought of Paul from this “one 
body”’ to the Ephesian church as part of the “one 
body.” * It is evident that as a whole “this passage 
refers to believers alone.”’*® If so, then the “ one body” 
must consist of professed believers alone, and of no 
others. Nor can the “one body” be defined as a corpus 
mysticum.’ It must be a visible expression of a spiritual 
fact, the external proof of the internal work of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers." The organic 
form of such visible manifestation will be examined in 
subsequent chapters.*? Enough to affirm here that a 
body has visibility. Paul is not speaking of something 


S Eph. 4: 4-6, ‘Reva Ver. 21 Cor. 12: 14-27, for example. 
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invisible. The Ephesian church had visible and organic 
existence. By parity of reasoning the “one body” 
must in some way have had visibility. 

Hence, not only is the body “one,” but it is every- 
where the creation and organism of the “one spirit.” 
Its constituency in all places has confessed allegiance 
to the “one Lord,” has “one faith,” was called in “the 
one hope,” acknowledging thereby one God and father 
of all believers, who is through all and in all. The 
baptism of each and all its constituencies was the sym- 
bol of whatsoever was thus predicated of the “one 
body.” Baptism conditions visibility. The other char- 
acteristics, both in doctrine and spirituality, condition 
the emergence of the church invisible into visibility. 
Apart from all questions of organized visibility, this 
clearly demands a regenerated constituency in the visi- 
ble church.' The formal separation follows the spirit- 
ual. The symbol of all regeneration is, and the formal 
declaration of all the relations it creates, and of the life 
of consecration by which regeneration is followed, are 
symbolized by the one baptism. For “all the baptized 
make the same profession, accept the same covenant, 
and are consecrated to the same Lord and Redeemer.”’” 
The “one baptism is the result and the expression of the 
one faith in the one Lord, and at.the same time the 
one mode of initiation by the one Spirit into the one 
body.” * We see not how any other conclusion as to 
the symbolism of baptism can be deduced from this 
passage by those admitting that it means the literal 
ordinance, and not the baptism of the Spirit. The 
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passages we have examined are conclusive that the 
broadest and fullest symbolism of the ordinance is in 
what it sets forth as to the subjective spiritual state of 
the regenerated man, and as to his objective relation in 
Christ to the ethical nature and government of God as 
manifested in the plan of redemption, and as to the 
oneness in Christ of the brotherhood of baptized be- 
lievers. If believers do not declare their unity by sub- 
mission to the “one baptism,” they cannot and ought 
not to seek to do so at the Lord’s Supper.'| Two con- 
clusions follow: 

(a) Baptism ts a safeguard of the saving and funda- 
mental truths of the gospel. The ordinances of the old 
dispensation were not mere ceremonies. The essential 
thing in their typical design was the truths they typified. 
“ The type as well as the antitype must have been pre- 
ordained; and they must have been preordained as con- 
stituent parts of the same general scheme of Divine 
Providence.” ” Hence, they were to be observed just 
as Jehovah had directed. They were object-lessons 
teaching the elements of great truths subsequently to 
be revealed. By this we do not mean that the purpose 
of the Mosaic ceremonies and of the ordinance of bap- 
tism was the same. It was not. But as safeguards of 
truth, they are analogous. As such, baptism may be 
conceived in a two-fold relation; one in regard to the 
gracious experience of the saving power of the gospel; 
the other, as to the doctrines involved in the life, hopes, 
and the relations established through that gracious ex- 


1 See pp. 320-327. 2 Fairbairn, ‘‘ Typology,”’ Vol. I., p. 69. 
3 See Deut. 5 : I. 
4 Comp. Fairbairn, ‘‘Typology,’’ Vol. I, pp. 75, 76. 
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perience.’ But it has nothing to do, as we have said, 
with the origination of that gracious experience.’ 
Nevertheless, this gracious experience is essential in 
order that baptism may be a safeguard of truth. Apart 
from this it is as impossible that it should be, as it was 
for the Mosaic ritual to be of the truths it typified 
when its ceremonies were observed before the altars of 
Baal and Ashteroth. 

(b) Saving truth and its gracious experience are insép- 
arable, Only as the truth is applied by the efficient 
working of the Holy Spirit are we made free from the 
bondage of sin.? Faith resting on truth experienced, 
is saving faith.* All else is mere intellectual assent,’ 
or traditional belief.° The symbolism of baptism there- 
fore is a safeguard of the saving experience of the truth.’ 
If modified or changed in this aspect of its symbolism, 
then either it becomes a meaningless form or the 
heresy of baptismal regeneration is taught. For this 
reason the controversy respecting baptism is irrepressi- 
ble. It involves what is fundamental to the New Testa- 
ment church. As the original intention of this ordi- 
nance has been departed from, doctrine has been 
distorted, spiritual development arrested, and ultimately 
“the form of godliness”’ has destroyed all spiritual life. 
Evidence of this abounds in the Nicene Fathers § and in 


1 See Jacobs, ‘‘Ec. Pol.,’’ p. 254. Comp. also Cunningham, ‘ Hist. 
Theol.,’’ Vol. II., pp. 150-154, and Luthardt, ‘‘Saving Truths,’’ pp. 
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Augustine.’ Baptismal regeneration is the stronghold 
of the Romish Church.’ It is the attraction and power 
of ritualism* to-day.‘ Therefore the restoration of im- 
mersion as the only scriptural baptism, important as 
that is, is not more vital than the universal acceptance 
of its true and full symbolism. We do not say the two 
are so absolutely independent that the one cannot be 
without the other, for evangelical Pedobaptists are 
generally correct in their definition of the symbolism, 
whatever their difficulties in reconciling it with the 
retention of infant baptism. But they substitute for 
the thing itself a device of man—sprinkling. Baptists 
resolutely contend for the “one baptism ’’—immersion. 
But no argument of Pedobaptists, for the last genera- 
tion or more, against immersion, has been nearly so 
effective as the haste with which, too often, Baptists 
have hurried persons into the baptistery without either 


1 « Anti-Pelagian Writings,’’ Vol. I., pp. 72-74, 112, 153. ‘‘ City of 
God,” Vol. I1., pp. 281, 489, 490. Comp. his ‘‘Ser. on the Mt.,’’ p. 210. 
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essence, as its opponents showed and its advocates failed to disprove. 
It was the developments of these tendencies that caused Bishop Cummings 
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credible evidence of regeneration, or of adequate instruc- 
tion in the Christian life or in the duties of a religious 
profession and the obligations of church-membership. 
Never were the opportunities of Baptists what they 
now are; if not faithful to their trust, never were their 


perils so great. 


CHAPTER*(X 


DOCTRINAL INSTRUCTION AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCH 


N the commission, as given by Matthew, “making 
disciples of all nations” ' precedes baptism; the 
instruction of the disciples thus made, is to follow bap- 
tism. The full meaning and purpose of the commis- 
sion is realized only in heathen lands where previously 
the gospel was wholly unknown.” The home mission- 
ary is sent to those who already know something of the 
gospel; often he finds nuclei of churches in baptized 
believers who have preceded him. Not so with the 
foreign missionary. He goes among those where 
“darkness covers’”’ the earth, “and gross darkness the 
people.” * His first work is to preach the gospel, make 
disciples, baptize them, gather them into churches, and 
lead them on in the knowledge of Christ. The all- 
comprehensive work of New Testament churches is to 
make Christ known where as yet he is not known. The 
very life and vigor of churches in their local work, and 
in their prompt response to the calls of the home field, 
depends upon their obedience to this fullest and highest 
purpose of the commission. It is the divine plan. To 
restrict or to reverse it is disloyalty to Christ. 
Each part of the commission has its definite place ; it 
has been determined by Christ. We now have to do 
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with the instruction of the churches gathered in obedi- 
ence to the command to preach the gospel to every 
creature. Our purpose requires neither the definition 
of doctrine, nor the defense of any particular system of 
doctrines. We need only postulate that the word of 
God is the source of all Christian doctrine. This is 
what we mean, broadly stated, by the doctrinal instruc- 
tion of the New Testament church. We dwell particu- 
larly on three things respecting it. 

(a) Knowledge of the truth and personal salvation. 
The gospel was to be preached. Its first announcement 
was, and always is, the way of life through Jesus Christ. 
How fully this must be comprehended before a soul is 
saved we may not speculate upon.’ All we are assured 
of is that truth alone saves.” Christ declared himself 
“the truth,’ -as' well as’ “the way “and “the ite. 
But he nowhere said the knowledge of all the truth was 
essential to personal salvation, though he did affirm un- 
ambiguously that truth alone effects deliverance from 
error, sin, and guilt. It is safe therefore to say that 
whatever of truth is understood in connection with the 
correct conception of Christ’s person and word, spirit- 
ually applied, and thus incorporated by the Holy Spirit 
into the new life and wrought into the character of the 
believer, is savingly known and believed. _ Whatever the 
measure of truth thus received, it is vital and germinal. 
It will beget the desire for increased knowledge of the 
truth.* It will incorporate that increased knowledge 
into character and conduct.® Nevertheless, the clearer 
perception a saved soul has at the time, the stronger his 
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grasp of it will be, and the broader and firmer the foun- 
dation upon which his faith and hope rest.! We have 
adverted to this that we may not be misapprehended in 
any of the several phases of the general topic of this 
chapter. 

But if what we have said be so, it does not follow 
that the instruction of the unregenerate in the truths 
of the gospel is not obligatory. The commission has 
made it obligatory. The entrance of God’s word gives 
light. We are obligated to see that the light of the 
knowledge of God in the face of Jesus Christ shines 
into the thoughts and consciences of all men. What 
part or how much of such instruction the Holy Spirit 
may use we do not know. But we do know the Holy 
Spirit uses truth only. Of the time, place, and circum- 
stances of Timothy’s conversion we know nothing. But 
Paul explicitly states that from a child he had been 
taught the Holy Scriptures.» We know he accepted 
Christ, and the inference from what the apostle says of 
him is, that his conceptions of the truth were clear, his 
convictions deep, and his conversion decided, because 
of the thoroughness of his previous instruction. Nor 
can there be a doubt that the more full and explicit 
such instruction is, whether the person be youth or 
adult, the better prepared he will be, when regenerated, 
for efficient service, because already in possession of 
knowledge the Holy Spirit at once interprets and makes 
vital to him. 

But the fact germane to the constituency of the New 
Testament church is that no degree of thorough- 
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ness prior to regeneration supersedes its necessity. 
There must be the personal appropriation of the truth 
by a living faith.’ In its incipiency, this faith depends 
not on the amount of truth known, but it does on cer- 
tain definite truths. Many truths of greatest impor- 
tance in their proper place and relation are unavailable, 
and we may add inapplicable, to the sinner seeking sal- 
vation. The truths that meet his case are those show- 
ing him the way out of darkness into light. Until in 
his inner life he grasps these, all the knowledge he may 
have of the doctrines of the word of God does not save 
him. We need not enlarge on this. All believing in 
the need of regeneration, holding it indispensable to the 
sinner’s salvation, and that it must be wrought by the 
Holy Spirit, will accept it. Whether all evangelical 
denominations while accepting this, are insisting upon 
it, is a question that needs to be pondered. To Bap- 
tists it certainly is fundamental ; for a regenerated mem- 
bership underlies their theory of the New Testament 
church. Their entire distinctive denominational super- 
structure is based upon it. The assumption is common 
to all evangelical bodies, including Baptists, that knowl- 
edge is so diffused, and that the young especially are 
so much better instructed than formerly, that there is 
not the same necessity for close examination into the 
spiritual condition which there was formerly. There is 
no denial of the necessity of regeneration ; but that is 
not the question we have raised. The question is 
whether that necessity is insisted upon by any evangeli- 
cal denomination thoroughly as it ought to be. Gener- 
ally, all are disposed to rely more on the knowledge of 
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truth assumed to be possessed, than upon credible evi- 
dence of a work of grace in the heart. Beyond such 
general statement it is not our province to speak of 
other bodies, but we are convinced that in many, very 
many instances, Baptists are perilously superficial in the 
examination and instruction of candidates for baptism. 
The desire of the candidate for ,baptism and church 
membership too often determines their reception. There 
is more than a tendency that way. Many have been in- 
duced by various methods and motives to enter all denom- 
inations, who were never regenerated, and were never 
taught anything about it. If not relegated to the back- 
ground, regeneration has certainly not been made promi- 
nent either by the religious press or in the ministrations 
of the pulpit. Especially most ominous for Baptists 
are the infrequent allusions to it, for it means more to 
them than to others, both theoretically, theologically, 
and ecclesiologically. But does any denomination rush 
persons into the church, especially during seasons of 
religious excitement, more recklessly than Baptists? We 
leave candid and intelligent Baptists who understand 
our position and mission to respond. Any denomination 
growing by accretions of unregenerated persons is grow- 
ing too fast. Such accessions are elements of weak- 
ness. They never can be of spiritual strength. Ulti- 
mately they mean corruption and disintegration. Of 
none is this so true as of Baptists. An unregenerate 
constituency is inevitably the source of decay and disso- 
lution in a Baptist church, and it ought to be. We have 
raised the question and emphasized it, rather than dis- 
cussed it. We leave it there. 

(b) Zhe doctrinal instruction of the New Testament ts 
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for believers. After his eyes were opened the blind 
man desired to know more of Jesus, that he might be- 
lieve on him.!' One born blind cannot be taught the 
difference between colors—he has no perception of color. 
So must the eyes of the understanding be enlightened 
before spiritual truth can be discerned.” Then the 
proper subjective condition exists for both desiring to 
know and comprehending what is taught. For such 
growth in knowledge the doctrinal instruction of the 
New Testament is designed. By this we do not mean 
the regenerated man is able at once to grasp the fullness 
of truth. He does not and cannot. But we do mean 
that the doctrinal instruction of the New Testament is 
for him, and that both the strength of his faith and the 
vigor of his renewed life are dependent on his knowl- 
edge of those doctrines. Christ is the source of doctrine 
as he is of life, but he can be known as the latter only 
as we understand the doctrines taught in the word. 
Christ urged the searching of the Old Testament be- 
cause it testified of him.* Much more does the New 
Testament make him known. We know him only as 
his word dwells in us.* And what is this if not the 
knowledge of the doctrinal teachings of the New Testa- 
ment? All its teachings center in Christ. Its doc- 
trines radiate from the purpose of: his incarnation, all 
lead back to him, all have their harmony in him. The 
unregenerate do not know Christ in his saving grace; 
how can they understand the truth centering in and 
emanating from him? Hence, in an obvious sense, the 
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most of Christ’s teachings are not for the world, because 
it has neither moral preparation nor the spiritual capacity 
to receive it. Therefore apart from those truths, the 
knowledge of which is essential to personal salvation, 
the doctrinal contents of the New Testament are for the 
edification of believers, hence, for the instruction and 
strengthening of New Testament churches. 

True, it is conceivable that the Gospels could have 
been written that the world might know something of 
the person, works, and teachings of Christ. Ina sense 
they were, but it was not ¢#e purpose. Had it been we 
have no reason to believe they would have been written. 
Luke’ and John” give altogether a different reason why 
they wrote their respective Gospels. Bruce, in “The 
Training of the Twelve,” shows conclusively that the 
immediate object of Christ’s teachings as preserved in 
the Gospels, was the instruction of the apostles, that 
they might be prepared for the work of preaching the 
word. The Acts record the preaching of the gospel 
and the establishment of churches by the apostles.’ 


1 Luke 1: 1-4, Rev. Ver. 2 John 20: 31, Rev. Ver. 
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Peter ; thence to the close, those of Paul. ‘‘ The design of the work is 
much wider than to give a mere biography of individuals ; it relates their 
actions only when they have reference to the general history of the 
church’? (Cloag, ‘‘ Intro. to the Acts,’”? Vol. I., p. 25.) What relates to 
the ministry of Peter is limited to Judea. All pertaining to that of Paul 
belongs to the westward progress of the gospel. It was the movement 
westward that lived and conquered. (See Cloag, ‘‘Intro. to Pauline 
Epistles,’ pp. 6, 7.) ‘Paul would have confined himself to Asia (comp. 
Acts 16:7) but God called him to Europe. Except for the Acts we 
should know nothing of the history of that wonderful work. 
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Apart from these two things,’there would have been no 
such history as the Acts preserve. It is inconceivable 
that the Acts would have been written if the record 
they contain were not true. It is conceivable they 
could have been written that all men might have an 
authentic report of the mightiest historical movement 
the world ever knew, and there is a very important sense 
in which they were written for that purpose. But if 
there had been no other there is not sufficient ground 
to assume that they would have been written. Luke 
evidently wrote the Acts as a sort of continuation of 
his Gospel and for a similar purpose.’ But it is wholly 
inconceivable that the Epistles could have been written 
for any purpose other than the doctrinal and ethical in- 
struction of the churches. At present we have to do 
with the doctrinal. This precedes, and is fundamental 
to the ethical, which will be presented in the next chap- 
ter. If those sections of the Epistles which discuss 
doctrine, and those passages which in themselves are 
doctrinal statements, were expurgated, how little would 
remain. Howessential then must the doctrinal instruc- 
tion of believers and of New Testament churches have 
been regarded by the writers of those Epistles. Nor 
was this doctrinal instruction designed merely for the 
transient need of primitive believers and churches, but 
to become obsolete as a different and higher civilization, 
a more general diffusion of knowledge, and a wider 
comprehension of truth in all its phases and relations 
prevailed.” On the contrary, they were doctrines indis- 


1 SeemActs i ii—As 
2 ««These Epistles, connected with and adapted to the occasional wants 
of the early churches, are, it is urged, too thoroughly relative to that age 
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solubly allied to the gospel. The gospel and its doc- 
trines are as absolutely one and indivisible as were the 
incarnation and the progress of revelation to its final 
consummation. The doctrinal contents of the Epistles 
are the exposition of the gospel in its fullness. Nor is 
it too much to affirm that their study is necessary to 
the understanding of the Old as well as the New Testa- 
ment. The mighty men of the past were profound stu- 
dents of the Epistles. Romans and Galatians strength- 
ened Luther for the Reformation. Except for their 
study it never would have been. No man can be a 
strong and courageous servant of Christ who does not 
drink often and deeply at the fountain of doctrinal truth 
opened in the Epistles. No church can be equipped for 
its work if it is not instructed in them. It is now not 
less necessary than it was in the apostolic churches. 
We need more doctrinal instruction in our churches, 
clearer, more definite, and more positive utterances as 
to doctrine from the ministry. We venture the opinion 
that the neglect of the Epistles is a chief source both of 
the nebulous ideas and the current indifference to doc- 
trinal instruction among ministers of the word and in 
the membership of our churches generally. 

(c) Mew Testament doctrine ts for assimilation. In 
its physiological sense, assimilation is “the conversion 
of food into the fluid or solid substance of the body.” ' 


to be suitable to meet the wants of all ages. But, in truth, it is this very 
feature or circumstance that secures the essential adaptation of the New 
Testament to its great office.’’ For ‘‘ the apostolic writers deal with the 
wants and dangers of the churches then existing with a peculiar insight, 
seeing deep intc the very heart of them, so as to reach the common 
human ground of.all analogous wants and dangers’’ (Rainy, ‘Deliv. 
and Devel. of Doc.,’’ p. 99). 
1 Webster. 
N 
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This aptly illustrates what doctrine is to the believer's 
new life in Christ. The mere knowledge of Scripture 
teaching neither changes the character nor saves the 
soul, and may become the cause of the eternal condem- 
nation of the unregenerate.’ Not so when it is hidden 
in the heart. The faith of the Old Testament worthies, 
far more than we think, was the faith of the heart. 
Whatever doctrines were included in the degree of 
revelation then given, became a part of their inward 
life? For example, the prophets; however incompre- 
hensible in the fullness of their meaning the messages 
they delivered, they were in spirit and scope realities in 
the experience and longings of their own souls before 
they were delivered.? Or the Psalms; every sacred 
song of the Psalter, in each strain, whether of peniten- 
tial confession, or of joyful deliverance, or of ecstatic 
Messianic hope, gives evidence that the writer’s faith 
and inner life rested on the revealed doctrine concerning 
the ethical perfections of Jehovah, and the righteous 
sovereignty of his moral government. In the history 
of the theocracy, from the calling of Moses to the close 
of the Old Testament, doctrinal teaching was not more 
positive in its deliverance than tenacious in the hold it 
had on those chosen of God to be the vehicles of that 
deliverance.* If they did not grasp its fullness, which 
they could not, they assimilated it essentially. 

But more than this is true of the writers of the New 
Testament. They had no deeper conviction of the truth 
than those of the Old Testament had; but the horizon 
of truth on which they looked was much wider, the 


}John3:19. 71 Petert:11. ° Luke 24:26, 27; 2 Peter1: 21; 
comp. Isa. 6 with John 12: 41. * Jeremiah, for example. 
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light in which they saw it incomparably brighter. They 
spoke of that which they knew; they testified to what 
they had seen." They never speculate; they are never 
liberal, but always positive, wherever revelation is the 
source of their teaching. The fact transparent on every 
page of the Old Testament and of the New as well, is 
that doctrinal instruction, whether given by prophet or 
psalmist or apostle, was first of all a reality in the ex- 
perience and faith of their own souls. 

Now we have no warrant for saying the doctrines 
they taught, and which were so real to their regenerate 
self-consciousness, ought not to be in like manner so to 
all believers. On the contrary, we affirm they may and 
ought to be. By this, of course, we do not mean in 
depth, degree, and lucidity, for they were inspired. 
But omitting the factor of inspiration, then apart from 
it, while they remain our teachers, we may have like 
precious faith with them.” It is on this ground we 
affirm that what the doctrines they taught were to 
them, they may and ought to be to us. The words of 
Christ, z. ¢., his doctrinal instruction, are to be spirit and 
life to all who believe on him, whether they have seen 
him or not;* for Christ never divorced himself from 
the doctrines he taught. Whether apostles, or those 
who believed on him through their word, or the believers 
of to-day, Christ’s word must abide in them. The doc- 
trines of Scripture as well as the Christ of Scripture 
are inseparable from true faith and sanctified knowledge. 
For faith in the New Testament is never narrowed to 
mere belief in the personal and historic Christ. It 


UON(Coy, ALO VAS Te |olabet el BAe, 22 Peter I: I. 
3 See John 20 : 27-29. 
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faith be broadened so as to include his resurrection and 
triumphant ascension, and his coming the second time 
without sin, comprehensive as that is, it is, and we 
should make it, yet more comprehensive. And it can 
be, for faith grows as it ought in all directions only as 
it strongly grasps the doctrinal instruction prepared for 
its nutrition. And this is possible only in those who 
are born again. The doctrines of the word are fused 
by the Holy Spirit into the regenerated life of the soul. 
Faith in the promises is not possible without the ac- 
ceptance of the correlated doctrines. All the promises 
of God are indissolubly joined to the purposes of his 
moral government, the events transpiring in both its 
providential and gracious administration, and to the 
triumph of the redemptive work of his Son. It is just 
this and all this we mean, when we say New Testament 
doctrine is for assimilation. It is not there for spec- 
ulation, nor merely for creed-making purposes. In the 
word of God “we are never allowed to take up mere 
forms of words, nor to sit gazing at abstract concep- 
tions. Everywhere we are forced to enter livingly into 
doctrine so as to apprehend its relations to the realities 
of Christian life.” ! 

Such, briefly stated, is the vital relation of doctrinal 
instruction to believers and to New Testament churches. 
We have touched only its salient points. Much more 
might have been said, but we have said enough to 
demonstrate the fundamental connection between doc- 
trinal instruction and a regenerated church membership. 
But it is not claimed that there is any essential relation 
between such instruction and any form of ecclesiastical 


: Rainy, os ‘Delivery and Development of Doctrine,’”’ pp. 103, 104. 
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polity. There is not. No form of polity can monopolize 
the truths of the word of God. Presbyterians have 
claimed repeatedly to be the champion defenders of the 
doctrines of sovereign grace, technically known as 
Calvinism; Fowler, in his sermon on the occasion of the 
reunion of the Old and New School in 1869, made this 
claim in a most positive and unqualified way. But the 
Confessions of Baptists and Congregationalists in the 
articles on the “ Election of Grace” and the “ Persever- 
ance of the Saints,’ are as pronounced as the West- 
minster. Among eminent exegetes, those of the latter 
are as full and explicit as those of the former. Among 
theologians, Dr. A. H. Strong is as thoroughly Calvin- 
istic as Dr. Charles Hodge, or Dr. Shedd, more rigidly 
analytical than either, more biblical than Hodge, less 
rhetorical than Shedd. And Roman Catholics, in doc- 
trines common to both, are as orthodox in statement and 
as candid in argument as Protestants. The only thing 
that can be justly said is, that centralized forms of polity 
have had an agency in the definition of doctrine which 
autonomy has not had and obviously could not have. 
Yet the doctrinal unanimity of autonomous churches 
has been and is equally as decided as that of either the 
Papal, the Prelatical, or the Presbyterian system. No 
form of polity ever had more or wider divergencies or 
hotter theological disputations within itself than the 
Romish. The Church of England shelters every phase 
of theology. from the strictest Calvinism to moderate 
Unitarianism, and the open avowal of restorationism. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
is developing similar theological divergencies. And if 
New England Congregationalism has been somewhat 
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perturbed by the “ New Theology,” Presbyterianism has 
been in a seismic state over the “ Higher Criticism” ; 
nor do Presbyterians know when another and more 
widespread shock may come. But while it is the fact 
that centralized polities have not secured uniformity of 
doctrinal belief, it is true that general uniformity of 
doctrine is an essential of autonomy as it scarcely could 
be in any other form of polity. For its inherent nature 
is such that divergencies in doctrine must tend inevita- 
bly toward the isolation of the churches and the aliena- 
tion of the ministry from each other, thus hindering the 
spiritual fellowship of both, and surely forming an obsta- 
cle to the organized co-operation of the churches. We 
now dwell on three conclusions, based partly on what 
we have said, and partly on current tendencies. 

(a) Existing indifference to doctrinal instruction ts 
ominous for evangelical truth. There is much indiffer- 
ence to the definite presentation of New Testament 
doctrines. Its extent cannot be measured, for it is 
subtile. It evades detection by retaining a phraseology 
which conceals both the actual purpose and the animus 
of the opposition to doctrinal instruction. But if a 
minister in any evangelical denomination openly denies 
an accepted article of belief, he is sure of a following, 
and beyond a following he is certain of active sympathy, 
the extent and sincerity of which cannot be determined, 
but which is sure to prove greater and more obstinate 
than we thought. This is a tendency of our times. If 
it does not assume the open denial of any doctrine of 
the common evangelical belief, it does insist on the 
subordination of the doctrinal to what it terms the 
practical. It is not so much departure from accepted 
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truths, or that such truths are superseded by perver- 
sions of themselves, or that they are supplanted by 
errors, as it is a sentiment that their enunciation is a 
hindrance rather than a necessity in the salvation of 
men, in the development and strengthening of Christian 
character, and in securing the efficiency of the churches. 
Such is, we think, a candid statement of the case, and 
in nothing an exaggeration. 

In confirmation of it we adduce the infrequency of 
sermons on regeneration; or on the work of the Holy 
Spirit ; or on the atonement ; or on adoption ; or on the 
intercession of Christ; or on his session at the right 
hand of God the Father; or on the second coming of 
our Lord. Many of the younger members of our 
churches never heard a discourse on these topics, and 
have only the vaguest ideas concerning them and their 
correlated truths. Incidental allusions to them they no 
doubt have heard; but these too were infrequent and 
indefinite. There were no explanations of them, no 
unfolding of arguments in their defense, no presenta- 
tion of their vital relation to our faith, life, and hope. 
The denial of none of these truths is intended. The 
ominous thing is that they are not made prominent. 
Often this amounts to their virtual omission. To say 
nothing of the inconsistency of affirming these and 
kindred doctrines to be scriptural, and yet subordinating 
them to the so-called practical in preaching, the ominous 
fact is, that what the word of God puts in the fore- 
ground, nay, what we have shown it makes vital to 
Christian character and life, is relegated to the back- 
ground, or made to disappear in the solvent of religious 
sentimentality, or reduced to a nonentity by the alchemy 
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of modern culture and liberal thought. If a conven- 
tion were called to prepare an expurgated edition of the 
Bible, what a protest it would awaken. What have we 
if not an expurgated Bible when doctrinal instruction is 
carefully expurgated from the discourses delivered from 
many pulpits? The end is not yet. The leaven of the 
subordination of the doctrinal to the practical is at 
work. It developed into Unitarianism early in this cen- 
tury; then followed its tendency into liberalism and 
open infidelity. History repeats itself. Like tenden- 
cies develop along similar lines and culminate in like 
results. Generations, even centuries, may intervene 
between the eras of their manifestation. The method 
of their working may be modified by difference of en- 
vironment, but their working cannot be arrested, the 
outcome is inevitable ; it cannot be averted. Error and 
evil have their own law, no less than truth and right- 
eousness. 

Already we are seeing some of the fruits of this in- 
difference. The effort of to-day and for a generation 
has been chiefly to gather members into our churches, 
often irrespective of credible evidence of regeneration, 
and without proper preliminary instruction. The per- 
centage of increase in the great denominations has been 
large. Has there been corresponding increase in the 
perception of truth, in the depth of moral conviction, 
and in the spiritual and practical severance of the mem- 
bership from the world? If not, why not? For with 
all the sub-organizations which are conspicuous agencies 
in all denominations, we are constrained to ask, What 
as to the compact, well trained, and thoroughly indoctri- 
nated and unworldly church membership? We have 
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demand for milk for babes, and the forthcoming supply 
is unlimited—often greatly diluted to suit very weak 
and sickly babes ; but we have little call for strong meat, 
and few who are able to bear it. We have a super- 
abundance of religious sentimentality and enthusiasm, 
but a lack of stalwart religious conviction and character. 
There is a serious defect somewhere. In our day, 
churches of all evangelical bodies lean too much on the 
crutches of sub-organizations designed to be efficient 
and helpful, but practically independent in their control 
and purposes. This ought not to be, for the New Tes- 
tament church is to stand alone as a witness for the 
truth and for its promulgation. Its members are to be 
rooted and grounded in the faith. The doctrines of the 
gospel must be defended by the churches and their 
ministry ; they are the divinely appointed agencies. 

(b) Lt 2s ominous for saving faith and vital prety. 
Speaking of the doctrines of grace an eminent author- 
ity says: ‘We are fully warranted in holding that the 
measure of the extent to which men individually or col- 
lectively have enjoyed the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
and have been guided to a correct knowledge of God's 
revealed will, is to be tested substantially by the clear- 
ness, fullness, and firmness with which they have main- 
tained the fundamental doctrines.”’ This is the fact. 
The subjective experience of saving grace is a citadel 
of truth. This is not less the teaching of Scripture 
than it is a fact in the history of doctrine, for doctrine 
can be kept pure neither by mere definition, however 
correct, nor by the pressure of ecclesiastical authority. 
The work of. grace once wrought in the heart, is hence- 


1 Cunningham, ‘ Hist. Theol.,”’ Vol. I., p. 184. 
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forth the believer’s preparation for instruction in what- 
ever pertains to creed or life. But conceding this, how 
long will those first truths, on the knowledge of which 
personal salvation primarily depends, be preached in 
their purity if apart from them there be indifference to 
subsequent doctrinal instruction? It is an impossibility 
to successfully insist upon orthodoxy in the former if 
we do not in the latter.! Either the tree will be good 
and its fruit good, or corrupt and its fruit corrupt. The 
superficial views of sin and guilt and their just desert, 
about man’s natural alienation from God and innate 
rebelliousness against him, and about experimental con- 
viction of these, together with the soul’s rescue from 
them through Christ, are ominous that those first truths 
are jeopardized and are less positively held and preached. 

Indeed, the strong tendency against the proclamation 
of a definite and positive dogmatic faith necessarily 
makes but little if anything of a subjective gracious 
experience, for Bible truth both in itself and its saving 


1 <<TIn our busy age we may lay so great stress upon the outward acts 
and services of religion, as to obscure the importance of clear, well-con- 
sidered thinking upon the nature, elements, and demands of our faith. 
Christianity offers its truths to us for contemplation, for the invigoration 
of our minds, and the uplifting of our spirits, through the consideration 
of the highest themes that can engage our attention’’ (Steven’s ‘‘ Doc- 
trine and Life,’’ p. 16). Prof. Steven’s book was written to answer the 
question, ‘‘ What is the adaptation of the giver doctrine to the needs of 
the soul, and its use in Christian life? How is its truth attested in ex- 
perience?’’ (Preface p. 5.) He lays down this proposition, ‘‘ A recog- 
nition of the fact of sin, and a clear conviction concerning its guilt and 
power, bear very important practical relation to Christian thought and 
life”? (p. 15). His work is a valuable contribution to the subject with 
which it deals. So is that of Dr. Hovey, on ‘‘ Christian Teaching and 
Life.’’ We must have the ‘‘ Doctrine ”’ or ‘* Teaching,’’ or we shall not 
have either a vigorous inner life nor the true-ideal of conduct. See 
valuable thoughts in Rainy, ‘* Deliv. and Devel. of Doc.,’’ pp. 104, 111. 
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acceptance is so essentially one, that the two things 
are inseparable. No part of Bible truth can be modi- 
fied, much less expunged, without necessitating the re- 
adjustment of the whole system. This is true of theo- 
logical systems apart from their claim to be based on 
the word of God. Calvinism and Arminianism each has 
a central principle. Every part of either system is so re- 
lated to its central principle, that the modification of 
any one part requires the readjustment of the whole. 
The attempt of the Presbyterians to revise the West- 
minster Confession of Faith is an illustration of this ; 
and New England Unitarianism was forced logically 
and theologically, and step by step, to exscind from its 
theory of what the New Testament teaches, every part 
of orthodox and evangelical belief. Strauss, in his 
“Old Faith and the New,” only pushed German Ration- 
alism to its final results. 

It can never be otherwise. Evidence of this exists 
to-day. It is satd the sinner has nothing to do but to 
accept Christ. Granted. But he must be convicted 
personally of sin by the Holy Spirit before he either 
can truly desire to or really accept Christ. To produce 
such conviction and create this sense of utter helpless- 
ness, the doctrines defining man’s natural condition, 
both subjectively and in his relation to God’s law, must 
be preached and expounded to him. But are they? 
Do we hear much, either from candidates for baptism or 
from those for some years in our churches, indicating 
that they have felt and known these things as they 
ought? We think not. And of this too the end is 
not yet. There has been much seed sowing of this 
sort. The harvest has not all been gathered. The 
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final issue is sure to come.’ Those born of the flesh 
cannot dwell with those born of the Spirit. The reac- 
tion against current superficiality is sure to come. It is 
coming. It is here. It is the day of greatest responsi- 
bility to the Baptist ministry and to Baptist churches, 
because it-is such an opportunity as they never had 
before. The foremost place among those who believe 
and preach those truths should be that of Baptists; 
otherwise they cannot be faithful to their mission in 
defense of a regenerated church membership. 

Hence (c) Doctrinal instruction 1s necessary to the life 
and perpetuity of Baptist churches. However true of 
others, this is especially true of Baptists. Apart from 
this and their self-consistent spiritual development of 
their basal principle, there is no sufficient reason why 
Baptist churches should exist. Without it they are only 
loose aggregations of individuals, having neither com- 
mon convictions of truth nor a common spiritual life 
nor a common end for the attainment of which they co- 
operate. Built up by it, they “are joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth.” It 
then becomes their strength, whether as local organiza- 
tions or in their methods of co-operation. If any lack 
of adhesiveness and compactness exist, in consequence 
of which they suffer loss, and the growth of the denom- 
ination in some places is retarded, the cause is more 
generally the failure to insist on scriptural evidences of 
regeneration before baptism, and the doctrinal instruc- 
tion of their church-members afterward, than anything 
beside. No denomination adheres to its distinctive 
features more firmly or more intelligently than Baptists 
do to their convictions as to the mode and subjects of 
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baptism. But beyond this the relation of evangelical 
doctrines to their distinctive principles is not generally 
understood as it ought to be. Baptists make a wrong 
impression upon the public if they make these two fea- 
tures only the basis of their aggressiveness. They form 
only a part of the mission of Baptists. They are intel- 
ligently and consistently loyal to that part of their 
mission only when they interpret and apply all the doc- 
trines of the gospel in harmony with regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, and with the full symbolism of the 
believer’s immersion. In Baptist churches, therefore, 
doctrinal instruction is a primal necessity in respect to 
three things : | . 

1. Distinctively denominational tenets. These we 
need not define; but it should be noticed that there is 
an important difference between tenets which are fun- 
damental and tenets inferentially based on the funda- 
mental. To illustrate our meaning: Baptists claim the 
entire separation of the Church and State as one of their 
tenets, and it is; but others have contended for it as 
resolutely as Baptists. Yet, inferentially, it is a Baptist 
tenet as it never was or can be of Pedobaptists.! For 


1 When a great principle has become triumphant, as the complete sep- 
aration of Church and State has in our country, it is difficult sometimes to 
decide who its pioneers were. But there is no reason to doubt that in the 
early days of the English Reformation, the Baptists, though ‘‘ a feeble folk,”’ 
were its foremost champions, and mostlyits only champions. (See Under- 
hill, ‘‘ Religious Liberty,’’ ed. 1851, N. Y.) Bancroft says: ‘‘ Baptists 
have from their origin, asserted the enfranchisement of mind and the 
equal rights of the humblest classes of society’ (‘‘ Hist. of U. S.,”’ Vol. 
I., p. 533; comp. pp. 298, 302, 427-431; Little & Brown, 1876). These 
principles inhere in the Baptist theory of the New Testament church. It 
necessarily made Baptists the advocates of religious liberty. Many others 
joined with them in demanding it, but they alone held the immutable 
New Testament ground. 
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as a principle, its root is in the theory of a regenerated 
church membership, which logically means absolute or- 
ganic severance from all worldly organizations, hence 
from the State. Other illustrations might be given. 
Whatever loyalty to Christ in the mode and subjects of 
baptism involves fundamentally or inferentially is a dis- 
tinctive tenet of Baptists. We need a more thorough 
understanding of this. This never was more necessary 
than now, never so necessary. Of itself, it is not the 
open baptistery that separates Baptists from all others. 
It is the immersion of the believer in the baptistery 
about which all our denominational distinctiveness cen- 
ters, and out of which it grows, whether in what is 
fundamental or in what is inferential. Standing intel- 
ligently there, our distinctive tenets cleave their way 
through all theories of the church which retain infant 
baptism, and all ecclesiastical and theological systems 
molded by its retention, and by false theories of the 
relation of Church and State. 

2. The spiritual development of our churches. We have 
only one thought to add here to what we have enlarged 
upon in this chapter. It is this: The real strength of a 
Baptist church is its spiritual strength. It is neither 
wealth, nor social influence, nor general intelligence, 
nor anything besides of a like sort, valuable as all such 
things are to achurch when all are consecrated to the 
Lord. There must be spiritual vigor before they will 
be laid hold of and utilized. But not only is grace nec- 
essary; doctrinal instruction is essential that spiritual 
development may be intelligent and the consecration 
complete. Nor will this come by a wish that it might 
be. It cannot be commanded by a transient emotion. 
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It is not born of passing enthusiasm. It is not won by 
deploring its absence. It is not begotten by ignorance 
of what God’s word teaches that believers and churches 
are to be, believe, and do. They are to be taught these 
things; then they will be developed. Then churches 
can stand alone, for they will be strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might. 

3. Lhe administration of autonomy. This form of 
ecclesiastical polity, not being peculiar to Baptists, is 
not one of their distinctive tenets, for it is the polity of 
Congregationalists in New England, of the Independ- 
ents in England, and of some minor bodies besides; but 
it is a definite and self-consistent polity, as we shall 
show. We here refer to it because of an objection 
often urged against it, that it is a good polity for men 
and women of true piety, but not for men and women 
as they are. We reply that we know of no suggestion 
in the New Testament of an ecclesiastical polity for 
men and women as they are. Without asserting any- 
thing as to the form, the fact is certain that whatever 
the form in the New Testament, it was designed only 
for persons of true piety and sincere loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, and who prayerfully seek the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. But in this, as in other things, the mem- 
bership of the churches are to be instructed as to what 
it is, that they may administer it in obedience to the 
authority of Christ. Baptist churches have much to 
learn as to the proper administration of autonomy. With 
many of our own churches, and ministry as well, it is 
only a polity in name because they never were taught 
what it is in itself. A better understanding of what it 
is, a more widely diffused knowledge of all it involves, 
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is a condition of the growth, influence, and united co- 
operation of the Baptist denomination. The instruction 
of our churches in it is a part of their needed indoctrina- 
tion. We need to give special attention to the principles 
of New Testament ecclesiology, that every Baptist may 
know how to behave himself in the church of God and 
to co-operate in our great work. 


CHAP Tie Rex 
THE ETHICAL TRAINING OF NEW TESTAMENT CHURCHES 


N the sense contemplated by the gospel, neither doc- 
trinal instruction nor ethical training is possible 
until there is the life of faith in the Son of God to re- 
ceive the one and to be molded in character and 
conduct by the other. For the true beginning of the 
believer’s life is neither the acceptance of a formulated 
creed nor the adoption of a codified system of moral 
precepts. It is the new birth. Schmid has examined 
critically the doctrine of regeneration as taught by 
Christ, Paul, James, John, and Peter, and shown they 
uniformly make it necessary to the saving and edifying 
reception of doctrine and to the incorporation of the 
ethical principles of the New Testament into character." 
Harless in an exhaustive discussion of the subject 
shows that regeneration is essential to ethical training. 
He says, “Since nothing which we can regard as specifi- 
cally a movement of a Christian life can exist previous to 
this regeneration, all expositions of a Christian life, as 
laid down by ethics, must begin with regeneration.’ ” 
Martensen’s postulate is that the only foundation for the 
true ethical life and character is “regeneration by God’s 
Spirit, and the redemption of Christ Jesus.” * Of all 


1 «Bib. Theol. of N. T.,’’ pp. 231, 331, 356, 406, 462. 
2 « Christian Ethics,’’ p. 182. 
3 «Christian Ethics,’’ Vol. I., p. 56. Comp. his ‘‘ Dogmatics,’’ pp. 


51-383. 
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writers on ethics who have discussed the subject inde- 
pendently of the requirements of the gospel, Kant’ has 
come nearest to insistence on the necessity of regenera- 
tion.2 Two able writers on ethics give this as his con- 
clusion: “There are eternal grounds of morality: they 
have their basis in an eternal being; conformity with 
them is the condition of man’s eternal happiness.” * 
Martensen says: ‘When Kant treats of the radical evil 
in human nature, he makes the remarkable statement, 
that if a good will is to appear in us, this cannot happen 
through a partial improvement, not through any reform, 
but only through a revolution, a total overthrow within 
us, that is to be compared to a new creation.” Fit- 
tingly does Martensen add: “The revolution he here 
requires is the regeneration of which Christ spoke to 
Nicodemus, when the latter came by night to him and 
received the instruction that with partial reform noth- 
ing is gained.” * When the profoundest of metaphysical 
thinkers of modern times, as Kant certainly was, comes 
so nearly to the position of the New Testament, we 


1 Of Kant’s ‘* Critique of Pure Reason,’’? Bowen says: ‘‘It is an ad- 
mirable exposition of the theory of duty, pure, elevating, and truthful. 
I know of nothing superior to it in theory except the divine original, 
which its author seems to have kept closely in view, the Sermon on the 
Mount”’ (‘Modern Philosophy,’’ p. 245, ed. 1878). ‘* Unquestionably 
there lies in the ethics of Kant a decided advance beyond antecedent 
philosophical ethics, and especially beyond the empirical and natural- 
istic. He rejected all inferior, self-seeking motives to morality, and 
insisted on the unconditional validity and obligatoriness of the moral 
law.’’ In this, ‘there is a decided approximation to the Christian con- 
ception of the moral’? (Wuttkee, ‘‘Christian Ethics,’’ Vol. II., pp. 
332, 333). See Bowne’s remark on Kant, ‘‘Principles of Ethics,’’ p. 43. 

2 Comp. Uberweg’s ‘‘ Hist. of Philosophy,’’ Vol. II., pp. 185-187. 

3 Bascom, p. 89; Maurice, Vol. II., p. 635. 

4 «Christian Ethics,’”? Vol. I., p. 58. 
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have no reason for hesitancy in affirming most decidedly, 
that its ethical teachings are all based on regeneration, 
and therefore are for believers and the constituencies 
of churches." 

For this reason the ethical teachings of the New 
Testament are never in any way identified with contem- 
porary ethical systems, whether those of post-exilian 
Judaism or of the Grecian and Roman schools. Except 
the mention of “certain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and Stoics,’’? there is no allusion to the latter, unless 
the “profane babblings and oppositions of the knowledge 
which is falsely so called,” * be so understood. Nor 
does the New Testament anywhere raise the question 
as to the existence, validity, and correctness of the 
ethical ideas, principles, and precepts, even among the 
idolatrous Gentiles, where churches were founded. The 
fact seems to be that irrespective of existing systems, 
the apostles proceeded to lay a foundation for ethical 
training such as the world never had known and could 
not have discovered. But the constructive principle of 
the gospel is not a system of ethics, for it was not de- 
signed merely to amend current ethical theories, either 
of the apostolic or of any subsequent age. ‘It can 
subordinate ethics to itself, but it cannot subordinate 
itself to ethics without self-annihilation.”* Its first 
message to all men is salvation through a crucified and 
risen Christ.’ Its first demand is repentance toward 


1 See Shedd, ‘‘Dog. Theol.,’’ Vol. I., p. 17. ZING iy) Bikey 

Sig Abibany, (0) 2 Pxop 4H. B. Smith, ‘‘ Faith and Philosophy,’’ p. 162. 

5 ««The Bible doctrines of atonement and grace are needed to help 
ethical inquiry out-of the difficulty which originates in the existence of 
sin—a fact very much ignored by secular moralists. Still there is a 
scientific basis furnished to ethics in the laws of our moral constitution, 
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God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. The evidence 
of both these is hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, striving toward conformity to the likeness of him 
through whose grace that new life has become ours. 
Hence, when the gospel was first proclaimed the ques- 
tion was not, and it never can be, whether the world 
had any correct ethical ideas, principles, and precepts. 
But assuming it has, the question is whether they are 
understood and applied in a way and in relations such 
as will insure righteousness of life and symmetry of 
character. This is the sole test New Testament ethical 
teachings apply to the current philosophical ethics of 
any period. Christ holds the fan in his hand. He is 
winnowing the chaff from the wheat. And after all the 
discussion of ethical theories, from Plato and Aristotle 
down to our day, the result shows very little wheat and 
a large residuum of chaff. The gospel has received no 
contribution to its ethical store from those sources. 
Ethically, as well as in the doctrines of grace, believers 
have shone as lights in the world. “The purpose of 
Christian ethics is the presentation of the Christian 
life.”* To realize this the ethical training of New 
Testament churches was designed. 

But we do not mean that the gospel has no ethical 


- So far as it is founded on real facts, such a science cannot possibly lead 
to error, while it may be found to supply not a few valuable contributions 
to the Christian evidences. An inductive inquiry into man’s moral 
nature proves that it is faithfully described in God’s word, and that there 
is a beautiful adaptation in the gospel remedy to the wants of humanity ”’ 
(McCosh, ‘‘Method of the Divine Gov.,’’ p. 291, ed. N. Y., 1863. 
Comp. Miiller, ‘Christian Doctrine of Sin,’’ Vol. I., p. 124, ed. 1877, 
Urwick’s trans.). 

1«The Christian Life,’? by C. F. Paulus, Schneider’s trans., ed. 
1892. 
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message to the world. The unrighteousness of man 
could not be made manifest and be condemned by the 
preaching of the gospel if it had not. Nor has it two 
sorts of ethical teaching, one for believers and churches, 
the other for society and nations. As it has the one 
Christ and the same doctrines for all, so it has for all the 
same ethics, and these always inseparable from itself. 
(a) Ldentity of ethical purpose in the Old and New 
Testaments. A chief purpose in giving the Old Testa- 
ment revelation to the theocracy was that they might 
have an ethical training different from and incompara- 
bly superior to that of the nations about them.! «It is 
a material consideration that Moses nowhere deduces 
God’s right to give laws to the Hebrew nation from his 
being the only God, but from his having by miraculous 
interpositions and works of power, laid the foundation 
of their State.”? The revelation of the Divine charac- 
ter, the announcement to the world thereby of the 
divine moral government, the giving of the moral law, 
the institution of the ceremonial law, and the definition 
of the ethical code in the Old Testament, were all 
primarily for the Hebrews. ‘The impress of the Holy 
God is to be stamped on the life of the Israelites, in 
ordinances extending to all relations and conditions; 
in every important affair of life the Israelite had to 
accomplish something demanded by God. Therefore in 
all things he must realize to himself the voice of the 
commanding God.” ? Hence, Jehovah held the Hebrews 


1 See Deut. 4 : 5-8; 6 : 20-25. 
2 Wines, ‘‘Comp. on Laws of the Ancient Hebrews,”’ p. 482. 
3 Oehler, ‘‘ Theol. of the Old Test.,”? Vol. I, p. 264, Ellen D. 


Smith’s trans., ed. 1877. 
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responsible for the revealed knowledge they had re- 
ceived, not the Gentiles, to whom he gave no revelation 
such as he did to the Hebrews. But the ethical pur- 
pose of the Old Testament, thus defined, is carried 
over into the ethical purpose of the New, and may be 
said to underlie it; for when Christ came the law and 
the prophets were to be fulfilled in him. Another elect 
people were to be called out of the world. For them 
the New was to be what the Old Testament was for the 
theocracy. In ethical purpose therefore the two were 
identical, whatever in the ethics of the latter was neces- 
sarily defective,’ or however perfect those of the former 
are because Christ, who is the truth, has come, and the 
Holy Spirit is the interpreter of Christ to us. 

The Sermon on the Mount is ethical. But its ethics 
are not set over against those of paganism, though pagan 
systems were then known in Judea, and doubtless had 
their followers. They are, however, set over against 
those of post-exilian Judaism in the most radical and 
uncompromising way, yet in nothing against the ethics 
of the Old Testament. On the contrary, it gives the 
latter their true exposition and widest application. 
“While isolating himself from the Scribes and Phar- 
isees,’ Christ unfolded “the germs of holy principles 
which were contained in the past revelation of God, and 
by word and deed ripened them into a system of truth 
and duty adapted to the mature stage which had now 
been reached in the divine dispensation.” ? This sound 
canon of the ethical relation of the Old to the New 
Testament, Fairbairn applies to our Lord’s interpreta- 


"See Mozely, ‘‘ Ruling Ideas of the Early Ages,’’ especially pp. 222-235. 
? Fairbairn, ‘‘ Rev. of Law in Scrip.,’’ p. 215. 
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tion of the moral law in the Sermon on the Mount.' In 
his interpretation Christ rejects all rabbinical expositions 
of the law. He describes “the ethics of the kingdom 
as a pure stream of life, having charity for its fountain 
head; a morality of the heart, not merely of the outward 
conduct.” * The only difference between the ethics of 
the Sermon on the Mount and those of the Old Testa- 
ment, on the one hand, and the subsequent ethical 
teaching of the New on the other, is their degree of 
fullness compared with the former, and their anticipatory 
place as compared with the subsequent teachings of 
Christ, and of the apostles in the Epistles.* For as 
Smeaton has said: “ Christian ethics have their own 
peculiar source and independent results. The entire 
subject must be placed in immediate connection with 
the Spirit of Christ.” * This applies to the Sermon on 
the Mount; for it is not, as many assume, a series of 
moral maxims loosely thrown together, as if their ob- 
servance were sufficient for our salvation, apart from 
the mediation of Christ and the saving work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts. It does not suggest the per- 
fecting of character by the cultivation of assumed innate 
virtues, but of virtues “that spring forth from our per- 


sonal communion with God.’ In it Christ explicitly 


1 Fairbairn, ‘‘ Rev. of Law and Scrip.,’’ pp. 228-235. 

2 «Training of the Twelve,”’ p. 18. 

3 The difference between the discourses of Christ and the earlier Scrip- 
tures is such ‘‘ that no discerning mind can fail to perceive it; and when 
taken in connection with the altogether peculiar illustration given of it in 
the facts of the gospel history, places the Christian on a much higher 
elevation than that possessed by ancient Israel as to a clear and compre- 
hensive acquaintance*with the obligations of moral duty’’ (Fairbairn, 
“Rey. of Law in Scrip.,”’ pp. 234, 235). 

#¢*On the Holy Spirit,’”’ p. 212, 5 Martensen, ‘‘ Ethics,’”’ Vol. I., p. 184. 
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identifies what he taught with himself.'_ The idea is 
personal discipleship. The personal acceptance of 
Christ involves the acceptance of his ethical teachings. 
The two are bound together. 

And this underlies all he taught, whether concerning 
the Godward or manward aspect of the sinner’s salvation. 
For the ethical background in the divine perfections and 
the ethical results of the acceptance of the atonement con- 
stitute the impregnable argument for the substitutionary 
sacrifice of Christ as the source of the believer’s new life. 
In this larger view of his ethical teachings he unfolded 
the ethical foundation of the grace of God. Hence, in 
his incarnate personality “a revealed idea of ethics 
stands before us in the human life of Christ, into which 
we are engrafted by the Holy Spirit in the nearest con- 
ceivable way.” ? Of this John’s Gospel, in the ethical 
conception it presents of salvation through Christ, is 
the exposition. Ethically it is incomparably more pro- 
found than any portion of the Old Testament,’ some of 
the psalms alone excepted. His full meaning from the 
third to the seventeenth chapters cannot be grasped 
unless the ethical element underlying salvation be kept 
in mind. From the interview with Nicodemus to the 
close of the intercessory prayer there is not a syllable 
divorcing ethics from regeneration and its immediate 
result, the new life of faith in the Son of God. Many 
passages could be cited in proof of this. We adduce 
but two. One is, “And when he putteth forth his own 
sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him, 
for they know his voice, and the voice of a stranger will 


IE Yh it 2 Smeaton, p. 214. 
3 See Wuttkee’s ‘‘ Ethics,’’ Vol. I., pp. 151-169. 
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they not follow, but will flee from him.” The other is 
“Abide in me and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are 
the branches. He that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit ; for without me ye can 
do nothing.” ? These, and other verses we might cite, 
make the ethical life absolutely dependent on Christ’s 
revelation of the Father, our union to Christ, and our 
abiding communion with him. In the natural man there 
is no such basis for the ethical life. 

We pass to the Epistles. The Gospels are an inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. The Epistles are the 
full and final exposition of both. Not theoretically and 
abstractly, but practically and concretely, they inter- 
blend in the profoundest sense, doctrinal instruction and 
ethical training with the subjective experience of saving 
grace. ‘The person and work of Christ, the state and 
powers of man, the gracious counsel of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, the application of redemption, the 
means of grace, the ultimate issues of all are set by 
them, not only in the light of their own statement, but 
in the collective light of all the Scriptures.” Hence 
“a leading object in the Epistles especially is to deliver 
to us, and teach us to apply principles of truth for the 
regulation of our thoughts and of our actions through 
them.” * So obvious is this that Pfleiderer, though often 
rationalistic, has brought it out with great force.’ It is 
strange there should be cause for saying, as there cer- 


1 John Io: 4, 5. 2 Johnyis 24,5. 
3 Rainy, ‘‘ Deliv. and Devel. of Doct.,’’ pp. 86, 87. 
# «¢ Paulinismus,’’ Vol. I., pp. 22-28. 
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tainly is, that this has been either obscured or denied.’ 
For the ethical element is wholly absent in none of the 
Epistles, and is always introduced in connection with the 
statement of some fact or the definition and elaboration 
of some doctrine, and never apart from the assumption 
that those addressed are subjects of the gracious work 
of the Holy Spirit. Pre-eminently doctrinal as are both 
Romans and Galatians, there is not in either a doctrinal 
section for the instruction of believers, and an ethical 
section for believers and the world, or for the world 
alone. In the Epistles to the Corinthians the ethical is 
presented in its immediate relation to the corporate life 
of the church. And it should be observed that although 
in these Epistles the gospel and the church are brought 
directly in contact with the cultured paganism of Greece, 
Paul is as silent respecting the current philosophical 
ethics of that intellectual center as if they never ex- 
isted. He enforces every obligation and insists on each 
duty, always from the supreme authority of Christ over 
all believing on him, and over the church as his repre- 
sentative witness. Ephesians, Philippians, and Colos- 
sians blend ethical precepts and exhortations in the 
same way with the corporate life of the church and the 
obligation of its members to do all to the glory of God. 
The ethical element is less prominent in the other Epis- 
tles, excepting James, but it is introduced nowhere as if 
designed for the unregenerate world. The writers of 
the Epistles do not use the opportunity merely “to de- 
clare great truths. But they expect their readers to 
follow and sympathize with them in the freest and most 
various applications of those truths, in reasonings with 


1 See Rainy, p. 87. 
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them of every conceivable kind. They are not content 
to propound oracles to be listened to as to faith and 
practice.” * They insist on what the regenerate man is 
ready to do under the power of the constraining love of 
Christ. They know no other motive. Of this one the 
unregenerate know nothing. ; 

(b) Zhe New Testament ethical test is loyalty to Christ. 
The gospel does not so much call men to a higher ideal 
of ethics, as to an altogether new ideal. It lays the axe 
at the root of all the ethical growths of the natural 
man. The most perfect character the natural man is 
able to develop by self-culture is not Christian character. 
Hence, the gospel deals’ first of all with man’s condition 
as a lost sinner. Its work begins in his spiritual re- 
newal. The measure of ethical truth is Christ. In 
and through him light, a divine light, shines in on the 
ethical confusion and darkness of the world. Whatever 
is ethically correct in idea, principle, and conduct, the 
gospel will approve; Christ will draw to himself.” He 
loved the young man who had kept all the command- 


ban SC:b boy Aa OY A 

2 «The difference here is, that these duties appear in Christian teaching 
in a different setting ; they are engrafted on new motives, and connected 
with peculiar incentives to their performance ; and they come home to the 
heart and conscience with a force of appeal which as long as they were 
disconnected with Christianity never belonged to them. Ethical justice 
and benevolence are placed in vital connection with religion ; the obliga- 
tions of man to man are illuminated, as well as reinforced, by being seen 
in the light of the common relation of man to God, and their united par- 
ticipation in an inestimable gift bestowed by him’’ (Visher, ‘* Grounds 
of Theistic and Christian Belief,’? pp. 104, 105, ed. 1883). Hovey, 
‘‘ Christian Teaching and Life,’’ p. 116, has a most judicious and sug- 
gestive paragraph ‘on ‘the breadth of ethical teaching in the Epistles.” 
He pertinently says, ‘‘Sociology has added nothing to the list of evils to 
be deplored or antagonized, and nothing to the list of virtues to be culti- 
vated,”’ 
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ments, and said he was not far from the kingdom of 
God. But he tested his character at the very roots: 
«One thing thou lackest ; go sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor; and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come, take up thy cross and follow me.” * 
This is a typical illustration of what we mean by loyalty 
to Christ being the New Testament ethical test. It is 
here applied by Christ himself to one of the best re- 
sults of ethical self-culture under post-exilian Judaism. 
The young man could not meet the test. No personal 
or social ethical training under the best possible condi- 
tion for the self-culture of the natural man can meet it. 
Nevertheless, all ethical theories and their results must 
be tested by it. 

Loyalty to Christ is the permanent test of all ethical 
systems. Nor was responsibility of the ministry and 
the churches for the distinct enunciation of Christian 
ethics ever greater than it is to-day. For in current 
socialistic agitations the practical and not the theoreti- 
cal phase is prominent. But the practical and theoreti- 
cal cannot be kept apart. The practical adjustment of 
anything involving right and justice, always is based on 
an ethical system, whether that system be recognized at 
first or not. Whatever the outcome of current agita- 
tion and discussion may be, there will be at the founda- 
tion an ethical system. The real question is not 
whether ministers and members of our churches shall 
enter into those discussions, and if so, to what extent ? 
It is a much deeper and more comprehensive question 
than either of these. It is the conservation of distinc- 
tively Christian ethics while co-operating in all proper 


1 Mark 10 : 17-22. 
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efforts to uplift all classes, and model social order on 
the basis of righteousness and justice between man and 
man, and between the legitimate interests of all classes 
of society. The latter is the duty of good citizenship— 
a thing every true Christian is obligated to exemplify ; 
but the former is the paramount obligation of loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. And it is precisely this that is jeopardized 
by much which is characteristic of the philanthropic and 
sociological agitations and discussions of our day.! 
Granting the duty of the ministry and of the churches 
to be in active sympathy with all proper efforts to 
ameliorate wretchedness, lighten the burden of care 
and sorrow, and uplift humanity, they have a prior and 
higher duty; it is loyalty to Christ in those things 
immediately essential to man’s salvation from sin and 
guilt. And never will they be wiser or more efficient 
in promoting the former, than when they are most 
insistent on the latter. 


! Confessedly these agitations are restricted exclusively to the material 
and temporal interests of society. The gospel of Christ begets active 
sympathy with whatever uplifts the individual by the amelioration or 
entire removal of the evils inhering in the social system. But the pro- 
motion of the material and temporal interests of men and of society is 
not the primary purpose of the gospel, though that is a result of its 
acceptance. It proposes to make men good citizens, helpful in all that 
improves the social status, by first making them children of God. ‘The 
ideal New Testament philanthropy is to make each man, through his re- 
generation, interested in the highest welfare of his fellow-men in this 
world and in the world to come. (See Titus 3:4, Rev. Ver.) The 
Greek is ore 6¢ 4 xpnoréres Kai 4 brdavipwria, etc., literally, ‘ the kindness and 
the philanthropy.’? (Comp. 1 Tim, 4:8; Titus 2: 11-13.) But many 
are actively interested in current philanthropic and socialistic schemes 
who will not even listen to the gospel of the grace of God. (Comp. 
John 6: 25-27.) .We submit that there is a limit not difficult of defini- 
tion, beyond which ministers and churches cannot go without the higher 
responsibility Christ has entrusted to them being imperiled. Fidelity to 
the souls of men is the hiding of their power. 
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It has been said, ‘‘a moral world order, a future life, 
and a moral world governor who assures the final tri- 
umph of goodness, are assumptions to which we inevi- 
tably come when we attempt to think the moral prob- 
lem through.” ! This is true. But how far does it enter 
into the examination of current sociological questions ? 
We know many earnest Christian believers are pro- 
foundly pondering these things. But every class is now 
interested in them, and have their representatives in the 
discussion. And the dominant facts in those discussions 
are the demands of the present, the immediate claims 
of the secular, the promotion of man’s material well- 
being. These things are sure to be increasingly domi- 
nant. 

It is therefore possible for the ministry and for the 
churches unconsciously to compromise and eventually to 
repudiate distinctively Christian ethics, and to endorse 
the hedonic or utilitarian theories, or some complex 
system embodying both. We say then, there is peril to 
Christian ethics right here. We must not deceive our- 
selves. No uplift of society will give us Christian 
ethics as the basis of social order. The gospel never 
was designed to effect that result, as the Mosaic code 
never was designed to be the ethical basis of social 
order for the nations contiguous to the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. Bowne postulates an “edict of compre- 
hension,” by which Christianity “makes all men chil- 
dren of a common Father and heirs of eternal life.’’? 
We reply, there is no such ‘edict of comprehension” as 
he means. God Almighty never issued it from his 
throne. The natural man is neither a child of God 


1 « Principles of Ethics,’’ p. 200. Meh \Oy, PAO, 
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nor an heir of eternal life. Again he says: “There is 
a moral kingdom stretching over all worlds and ages.”’! 
Certainly. But the argument he bases on this is sophis- 
tical; for the universality of the divine moral govern- 
ment is one thing, but the innate rebelliousness of man 
against that government is quite another. But it is real. 
It is so real that it allows no place for the “ Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man’’ under existing 
conditions ; for man’s antagonism to the divine moral 
government is innate. He must become a new creature 
in Christ before he can delight in it. Yet this is the 
sort of exposition of what is fundamental to distinc- 
tively Christian ethics, which is now widely received. 
It explains away exactly the thing that distinguishes 
Christian ethics from all other systems... It substitutes 
for them another, which is of the earth, earthy, and 
which, like all that have preceded it, cannot endure the 
searching test of personal loyalty to Christ. 

Discussing ethics in their relation to theology, that 
translucent thinker, Dr. H. B. Smith, says: ‘The idea 
of the Christian system is contained in the fact that it 
is the religion of redemption centering in the person 
and work of Christ.” But “the religion of redemption” 
has no place in any ethical scheme exploited by the pro- 
foundest thought of man with the most rigid introspec- 
tion of the workings of his own  self-consciousness. 
They all rest upon some hazy notions of the perfectibil- 
ity of human nature as it is, or they make happiness 
the ultimate object of virtue, which allows any man to 
predetermine his notion of virtue by his ruling concep- 
tion of what constitutes happiness. In such ethical 


1 « Principles of Ethics,”’ p. 201. 2 «¢ Faith and Philosophy,”’ p. 154. 
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schemes “it is idle and fallacious to apply any terms 
which have even a lingering shade of moral quality 
about them to our native condition, since conscious 
choice alone makes morality.” All such theories ex- 
clude “the influence of the Holy Spirit in regeneration 
and sanctification from the sphere of morality in us, so 
far as these are not objects of conscious choice.” They 
“also exclude all spontaneous affections and desires so 
far as not under the will’s origination and control.”’* 
We cannot cite the entire paragraph. He is denying 
that the choice of general good or happiness is the 
whole of virtue, or merits eternal happiness. He sums 
up by saying, “the fatal defect of the whole scheme is 
in defining what is moral ultimately by its causes or 
desert, and not by its nature.” Dr. Smith defends dis- 
tinctively Christian ethics. Prof. Bowne states and de- 
fends in his seventh chapter a misconception of Chris- 
tian ethics adjusted to the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. The two theories are as widely 
apart as the utmost poles. The latter perverts the gos- 
pel of the grace of God, and leads logically to the perver- 
sion or denial of every correlated doctrine. His theory 
shades off toward merely philosophical ethics. The 
ministry and the churches must stand firmly by the 
former, if they would be loyal to Christ. To do this it 
is not necessary to deny the existence of an ethical 
nature, capacity, and aspirations in man. They are 
there. But also it is not necessary to deny that “what 
is born of the flesh, is flesh.” The Ethiopian cannot 
change his skin, nor the leopard his spots. Ethical cul- 
ture of itself, only makes clean the outside of the cup 


1 «Faith and Philosophy,” p. 155. 2 [bid, 
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and the platter. Tested by loyalty to Christ it is worth- 
less. 

In what we have stated thus briefly as possible, we 
think we have defined the nature and primary purpose 
of Christian ethics. But we have said enough to estab- 
lish three conclusions. 

1. The ethical separation of New Testament churches 
Jrom the world. It is possible for a church while sepa- 
rated from the world by its doctrines and ordinances, 
and while tenacious and aggressive in both, yet not to 
be really separated. For achurch may be as thoroughly 
in sympathy with the world as an individual may be who 
has made a profession of. faith, but otherwise is not dis- 
tinguishable from those about him who make no such 
profession. The New Testament church must be much 
more than merely a defender of the faith or a champion 
of the ordinances, fundamental as these two things are 
to its mission. But if nothing more than they make it, 
it has no actual separation from the world. Instead of 
witnessing against the world and being as a city set 
upon a hill, all its light will be hid under a bushel. It 
gives to a world lying in wickedness and abiding in 
darkness, even until now, neither the example of right- 
eousness, nor the light of life. It has no real power to 
rebuke the sins of the world nor to give it a moral 
uplift, because the aggregate membership do not em- 
body the ethical efficacy of the truths of the gospel in 
their molding influence upon motives and conduct. 
And if this be not true of a church the world cares 
little for the orthodoxy of its creed or the scripturalness 
of its ordinances. In fact, ethical affinity with the 


world has always made the church formal in creed, in 
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ordinances, and in worship. It has been the potent 
factor in leveling the church downward to the world. 
It is always the subtle agency in obliterating all vital 
and radical distinctions between the two. 

For at its foundation the command to follow Christ 
is ethical. It is this before it becomes doctrinal, and 
before obedience to ordinances can have its true sym- 
bolism. The ethical purpose, in this sense, lies at the 
foundation of all reasons for the existence of the visible 
church. Ecclesiastical history affords conclusive evi- 
dence, whether during the dominance of the papacy or 
among Protestants sincé the era of the Reformation, 
that disloyalty to distinctively Christian ethics has been 
the bane of the church. Whatever the doctrinal pérver- 
sions of the former, or the sacrilegious claims of the 
priesthood, or the arrogant assumptions of its ecclesias- 
tical system, it was its theoretical and applied ethics, 
perhaps more than any one thing, that prepared the 
way for and made inevitable the work of Luther. Sub- 
sequently it was the ethical teachings of the Jesuits, a 
normal outcome of the Romish theological and ecclesi- 
astical system, which Pascal so mercilessly lampooned 
in the “Provincial Letters.” If Lutheranism had been 
true to the immutable basis for Christian ethics laid by 
Luther in his insistence on regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, and on justification by faith, Rationalism! would 


1 ««This was the work of Rationalism, to pretend to hold the word of 
God, but to corrupt its sense, so that the confession and the word should 
no longer seem to correspond. The mischief seemed to be incurable; 
but God did not forsake his own work’’ (Krauth, ‘‘Conservative Ref- 
ormation,’’ pp. 197, 198; comp. pp. 199, 200). ‘‘ By this barren creed 
(Rationalism) all foundation for a holy life was taken away’? (Hurst, 
‘* Hist. of Rationalism,’’ p. 218; comp. pp. 372-385, ed. 1865). The 
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never have wrought the disasters it did in the Father- 
land. If New England Congregationalism had not given 
place to a nebulous theory of merely humanitarian ethics 
in so many of her pulpits in the early part of this 
century, the Unitarian defection from her ranks would 
not have been. ‘The prominence given by the Revolu- 
tion, and the subsequent era of political creation, to the 
rights and duties of man, made it natural for ministers of 
no great keenness of doctrinal interest, to make ethical 
questions their main burden of discourse.’ And if in 
our day it be true that ministers and churches are lack- 
ing in the bold, unqualified, and uncompromising pres- 
entation of the saving truths of the gospel, the reason 
lies more in unconscious affinity with a merely worldly 
conception of ethics than in any other one thing. 
There is peril in this. It besets all. What occurred in 
German Lutheranism and New England Congregation- 
alism may repeat itself. The evangelical churches 
ought ever to speak out on ethics with a will; the world 
will hear if it does not heed. But too often their voice 
is only the feeble and dying echo, at best, of the ethical 


object of Rationalism was to retain Christianity without supernaturalism , 
the morals of the gospel without the gospel. Theology and ethics were 
wholly divorced. When it had spent its force, and the revival of piety 
and theology began in Germany, then ‘‘ Christian ethics were brought 
into closer connection with systematic theology.’’ (See Hagenbach, 
‘‘Hist. of Doc.,’’ Vol. III., p. 271.) No greater calamity ever befell 
Christian ethics and the cause of Christ generally than German Ration- 
alism, Vital piety in the Teutonic race has been the purest and 
most consecrated the world ever saw. What might not German piety 
have done for the cause of Christ, if this blight and curse had not 
befallen it 2 s 

1 Walker, ‘“Congregationalism,’’ p. 330. ‘‘Am. Church History,”’ 
Vol. III. The italics are ours. The ‘‘ Life of Dr. Gannett,’’ and much 
in Channing’s ‘‘ Works,’’ confirm Walker’s position. 
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life of the apostolic churches. Frequently it is the voice 
of a stranger to apostolic teachings on the subject. 

2. Responsibility of the ministry for the ethical train- 
ing of the churches. The ministry is for the edification 
of the churches, not for the world, except to testify 
against the sin of the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature. This distinction is an important one, 
and was recognized in the ministry of the apostolic 
churches. There are the same reasons for this distinc- 
tion to-day. Environment has changed, but the enmity 
of the world to the truth is unchanged. The greatest 
need of the world to-day is unflinching testimony against 
its materialistic conceptions of man, and of the nature 
and measure of his duty. The corresponding need of 
the ministry and the churches is to embody more of the 
spiritual, the revealed, the unseen, and the eternal, in 
the teaching of the pulpit and the activities of church- 
life. This too often is not done. The lines are not 
drawn. Sometimes no distinction is recognized. The 
fruits of all this are apparent. They may be seen in the 
worldly and secular spirit controlling so many church 
members, often entire churches. It reveals itself in 
methods used to secure results, often utterly regardless 
of their quality when secured. The ministry do not 
feel as they ought their responsibility for the inculca- 
tion of distinctively Christian ethics. Many in the 
constituencies of their churches at best have only a 
shadowy perception of the source, motive, and objects 
of Christian duty and service. Often they have no 
perception whatever of any distinction. This is deplora- 
ble. Who does not know that arguments and motives 
drawn from the gospel, and appeals to the convictions, 
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experiences, sympathies, and profession of presumably 
regenerated persons, are often wholly inadequate to 
awaken any practical response? Other arguments and 
appeals may arouse them to transient activity some- 
times, but those which always ought, if they are children 
of God, do not move them. Were such: persons never 
regenerated, or has their training in Christian ethics 
peen culpably neglected by the ministry? Whatever 
be the fact as to the former, this, no doubt, is largely 
due to the latter. There are whole sections of ethical 
teaching in the Epistles for believers only, of which 
many congregations. never hear ‘anything. This ought 
not to be. The remedy is in the fidelity of the ministry 
to the exposition of Christian ethics. To apply it they 
need know little of the theories and technicalities of 
ethics, and they may be wholly ignorant of them. The 
essential thing is that they see clearly in this respect 
the difference between the relation of their ministry to 
the churches and to the world. One of the chiefest 
and most vital functions of the ministry is the ethical 
training of the churches. When the ministry are more 
wisely faithful in this, then the churches will respond 
more intelligently and largely to the calls of Christ. 
Then their witness against the world will be heeded 
and their reflex influence will uplift society and most 
efficiently help every good cause. 

3. Autonomy requires the ethical training of the 
churches. The New Testament church is not an aggre- 
gation of individuals. Its constituency forms a spiritual 
compact. The indviduals thereby become members one 
of another. The believer cannot receive his full ethi- 
cal training as an individual; he must find it in the 
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relations and obligations of church membership. All 
this, and much more, applies to all church-members, 
whatever the polity of their denomination, but it ob- 
viously is especially necessary in autonomy. And cer- 
tainly the far greater proportion of the ethical teachings 
of the New Testament is applicable to believers in 
their mutual relations as church-members. It would 
seem as if the exemplification of those duties in church 
relations were designed to be a preparation for the 
highest and most disinterested exemplification possible 
of them in the family, in society, and the State. Indeed 
it would not be difficult to show that when duties of 
the latter sort are urged upon Christians in the Epistles, 
the motives and reasons presented are drawn, not from 
other sources, but directly from the gospel; it is always 
what the Christian is to be and do as a Christian and 
for the reasons that should always determine the con- 
duct of a Christian. In fact, there is a vital sense in 
which all that pertains to what should be the ideal condi- 
tion of society is to first find its ethical realization in the 
church, and if it does not find its realization there, it is 
not conceivable that the church-member or the church 
collectively has any distinctively ethical mission to the 
world. This line of thought is pregnant with sugges- 
tions, but we cannot follow them out; yet it must be 
evident to any one who does so, that autonomy offers 
an opportunity for the cultivation of practical ethics 
which, in its reflex and direct influence as well, will 
make every Christian and every church a bulwark of all 
that is conducive to all that is best for society. 
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N a preceding chapter, but for a different purpose, 
we showed that personal rights and civil privileges 
in the theocracy, were guaranteed by the Mosaic consti- 
tution. We now advert briefly to the provision that 
constitution made for self-government. This was one 
of its distinguishing features. It was founded on the 
consent of the governed, not on force.? Wines has 
brought this out most clearly.2 The Hebrew common- 
wealth was a theocracy, because Jehovah gave the laws 
for its government, and it was always to be directly 
subject to his authority. Its government was unlike as 
possible that of contemporary nations ;* it was the de- 
sign of Jehovah that it should continue to be.® Fore- 
seeing that they would desire a king, that they might be 
governed as other nations were, Moses warned them 
of the tyranny of such a potentate. But even under 
the kings the right of self-government, secured by 
their original constitution, remained and was frequently 
asserted. 

But from the self-government of the theocracy we 
cannot reason to the ecclesiastical polity of the New 
Testament, as if in any wise the former predetermined 
the latter. There is no allusion in the New Testament 


Chaps LET: » See Gen. chaps. 18, 19. 
3 “¢Taws of the Ancient Hebrews,’’ p. 48. 
asDeutlAw.2. 5 Deut. 4 : 32-40. 
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to any such analogy. The Hebrew commonwealth was 
a nation; the people were homogeneous in race and re- 
ligion; they occupied a definite territory. But the selt- 
government of the theocracy is suggestive. If statute 
law guaranteed such freedom of individual and corporate 
action under the theocracy, why not the same provision 
under the new dispensation for the churches of Jesus 
Christ? This much is certainly suggested. It is so 
obvious and well founded, that it is a valuable sidelight 
in studying the polity of New Testament churches. It 
does not outline a form of polity, as Presbyterianism 
assumes that it does, in part, in the eldership instituted 
by Moses, which subsequently, somewhat modified, was 
embodied in the government of the synagogues and in- 
vested with general ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
mythical great synagogues.' Its suggestiveness is in 
one thing only—the provision made for self-government. 
In this it embodied the underlying principles of auton- 
omy—government by the people—a principle applied, 
as we shall see, in the New Testament. 

(a) A definite polity was universally recognized in the 
apostolic churches. ‘We now only affirm this without 
assumption or argument as to the nature of that polity. 
For the present we will term what we say was recog- 
nized, an order of things established for the direction of 
the affairs of the churches; for there is no evidence 
their affairs were left without regulation, to adjust them- 
selves to environment, or to drift as -circumstances 
might direct. Expediency did not determine the 


1 See McGill, ‘*Ch. Gov.,”’ pp. 277, 278-283. Bannerman, ‘‘ Church 
of Christ,’? Vol. II., p. 305; also D. D. Bannerman, ‘‘Scrip. Doc. of 
ther@hey 
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method. Evidently there was authority somewhere, gov- 
ernment of some kind. But whether Prelacy, or Pres- 
byterianism, or Autonomy, we need not here determine. 
We now only consider some passages which show that 
the apostolic churches had a distinct pon sanctioned 
by the apostles themselves. 

Sending Timothy to Corinth, Paul writes that church 
concerning the object for which he sends him: “ Who 
shall bring you into remembrance of my ways which be 
in Christ, as I teach everywhere in every church.” ! 
Admitting that the chief reference is to the apostle’s 
doctrinal instruction, there is no reason for excluding 
church order from what he taught, while there is for 
including it. For, to say the least, it is incongruous 
that he should have organized those who believed into 
churches, as he did, and have given no instruction as to 
the purpose and government of those churches. And 
it is absurd to assume, as Stillingfleet did,’ and as a 
recent writer has done,® that he did not establish a 
uniform polity, but adjusted the government of the 
churches to the environments existing in the localities 
where he founded them. Whatever Paul taught con- 
cerning it, he taught the same thing everywhere. This 
conclusion is confirmed by what he says of marriage. 
We need not analyze his discussion of that subject. 
The words “and so ordain I in all the churches” * are 
sufficient for our purpose. They mean that the same 
principle he expounds in this examination of the ques- 
tion, he had applied “in all the churches.” We need 
say nothing at present as to the relevancy of such 


SSAC OWA mae 5 2 See Davidson, ‘‘Ec. Pol.,’’ p. 17. 
3 <¢Contemporary Review,’’ 1895. st (Con, Gp i 
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passages as these to the mode in which such authority 
was exercised.! The only remark necessary is, he lays 
down in these two passages, especially in the latter, 
principles not only for the guidance of individuals, but 
for the government of the churches in such matters. 
Again, in the same church a disturbing question was 
whether or not women should appear unveiled in as- 
semblies for worship.? Discussing this, Paul says, 
though somewhat incidentally: “If any man seem to 
be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God.’* The pertinency and force of this 
is in the word rendered “custom.” In the New Testa- 
ment three Greek words are so translated. The one 
used here is the strongest of the three. It is ovr7 dea. 
Trench does not classify it as a synonym of the other 
two. Its classical meaning is “dwelling or living to- 
gether”; then “acquaintance,” and “intimacy.”* It 
“naturally passes into the meaning of habit or custom.”’® 
As used in another place its force is illustrated. At the 
Passover the Jews were allowed to call for the release 
of some notable political prisoner. Then the Roman 


1 See pp. 284-296. 

2 Some, as Calvin and Meyer, understand this verse to be a declara- 
tion that neither the apostles nor churches were accustomed to dispute. 
He is speaking of but one thing, ‘‘the universal custom in all God’s 
churches’’ (of women wearing veils in public assemblies), which ‘‘can- 
not therefore be departed from, in accordance with the views of certain 
who were contentious ’’ (Olshausen, 77 /oco). ‘‘The apostles and churches 
constituted a whole ; neither the one nor the other, neither the churches 
nor their infallible guides sanctioned the usage in question’? (Hodge, zx 
Zoco). ‘* The testimonies of Tertullian and Chrysostom show that these 
injunctions of Paul prevailed in the churches’’ (Vincent, ‘‘ Word 
Studies,’’ 77 /oco). 

Pi (Core vig 9 wile. * Liddell and Scott. 

5 Vincent, ‘‘ Word Studies,’’ 2% loco. 
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governor released unto them whomsoever they would. 
It was a “custom” having all the force of an unwritten 
law.’ In the passage we are dwelling upon, it is em- 
phatic. No such “custom” as women appearing un- 
veiled in the assemblies of the churches existed any- 
where. It evidently was disapproved by the churches 
everywhere. Adopted under apostolic advice, no doubt, 
by the churches, if any one opposed it he was factious 
and insubordinate. This was none the less the fact, 
though changed conditions of society would eventually 
render such regulation wholly unnecessary. In this 
way the citation is evidence that there was government 
and unanimity of action in the apostolic churches. 

The word “order” occurs four times in connection 
with the proper direction and control of church affairs. 
Twice it is used in relation to the regulation of the 
services of worship by the church. After correcting 
some of the most flagrant perversions of the Lord’s 
Supper, Paul adds, “And the rest will I set in order 
when I come.”? Evidently the Corinthian church had 
disregarded established regulations for the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper. These Paul insisted must be 
observed. Apostolic churches were not at liberty to 
make of the Lord’s Supper whatever they pleased. It 
was to be the same thing everywhere. By setting in 
order, Paul meant the restoration of the established 
order. Rebuking the same church for their self-elation 
because of the possession of special gifts, and for the 
confusion occasioned thereby in the services of the 
church, he ertjoins them to “let all things be done 
decently and in order.”* The adverb “decently,” in 


1 John 18 : 39. 21 Cor. 11: 34. 3 iy Care, 1h 8 ee), 
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the Greek, is from an adjective meaning well formed, 
hence, symmetrical, adapted to attract and make a 
favorable impression upon the spectator.’ The refer- 
ence is to public worship. It is to be orderly in every 
way. ‘Not tumultuous as in a mob, but as in a well- 
ordered army, where every one keeps his place, and acts 
at the proper time and in the proper way.”” Here is 
the underlying idea of authority, of government having 
the right to regulate the services of worship. 

The other two instances of the use of the word are 
in connection with the organization of the church. To 
the Colossians, Paul says: “I am with you in the spirit, 
joying and beholding your order, and the steadfastness 
of your faith in Christ.”* The words “order” and 
“steadfastness” are not used tautologically. The first 
refers to “the orderly state of the church” * at Colosse. 
This was one of the cheering reports from that church 
Paul had received from Epaphras,* quite in contrast with 
that he had received from Corinth® a few years pre- 
viously. The Greek term is rdf.’ It was “a military 
metaphor quite possibly suggested by Paul’s intercourse 
with soldiers during his confinement.”® It means the 
most precise and exact order.’ As used here, it com- 
mends the Colossians for the maintenance of authority 


1 See Liddell and Scott. * Hodge, zx loco. SColzness 
4 Meyer, 7 loco. Call, 1-3 Ye Sra Gorsterelibe 

"This word in the New Testament, except in these two passages, is 
used of the order of the priesthood (a) in the administration of the 
service (Luke 1 : 8); (4) of the succession of the priesthood, both of 
Aaron and Melchizedek (Heb. 8:11). The ideas of authority and 
fixed regulation for its exercise, are inseparable from the word. In the 
two verses we cite in our argument, it means uniformity in method and 
action. 

8 «* Word Studies,’’ 27 Zoco. ® Liddell and Scott. 
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in all their affairs. Sending Titus to Crete, Paul in- 
structs him to “set in order the things that were want- 
”* This implies that some sort of government had 
been established previously in the churches to which 
Titus was sent, but that it was not yet perfectly organ- 
ized. Incomplete organization is often the occasion of 
the most serious disorder. The Greek means to put 
further to rights, to do what is necessary to com- 
plete.” Viewed as a whole, the testimony of these four 
citations to the existence of government of some 
sort in the apostolic churches is very decided. When 
there is insubordination, authority is established; where 
order is inadequately provided for, government is per- 
fected. 

Lastly we adduce those passages in which church 
officers are mentioned. The contribution for “the poor 
saints at Jerusalem”’ were “sent to the elders by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul.” ? In. Asia Minor they 
‘ordained elders. in every church.” *= Elders of the 
church were present at Jerusalem in conference with 
the apostles and brethren concerning the Judaizing 
teachers who were subverting the gospel.” At Miletus 
Paul “sent to Ephesus for the elders of the church.” ° 
He addressed his Epistle to the Philippians to “the 
saints with the bishops and deacons.” ’ Writing to 
Timothy he describes the qualifications of bishops and 
deacons.* He instructs Titus as to the qualifications of 
the former,’ and directs him to ordain the latter.’? In 
the last chapter of Hebrews believers are three times 


ing. 


1 Titus 1:5.  ? Robinson, ‘‘Lex. N. T.” 3 Acts II: 29, 30. 
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enjoined to hold in highest esteem those who rule over 
them, have spoken unto them the word of life, and 
watch for their souls as they who must give account.’ 
Peter exhorts the elders to feed the flock of God.’ 
With the manner of electing these officers or with their 
functions we now have nothing todo, The fact that the 
churches had officers is evidence they had a definite 
polity. It is inconceivable that these men were all 
self-appointed. 

There is much more in the Acts and Epistles con- 
firmatory of this conclusion, but we do not refer to 
those statements and facts because they belong to the 
discussion of the form of ecclesiastical polity. They 
will be used in subsequent chapters. But such state- 
ments and facts as we have cited are proof of a definite 
polity in the apostolic churches. It defined their gov- 
ernment and directed the administration of their affairs. 
Nor is there any reason to think the form of polity then 
instituted was not designed to be permanent, and that 
“the mode of governing the church is left to the ex- 
igencies of time and place.” * Those known as Plymouth 
Brethren say there were no organizations in apostolic 
times, and that there should be none now.‘ Neither 
position has scriptural support. Both are against 
reason. The former, because it is inconceivable that 
God should establish his church for the purpose he has 
yet leave a thing so vital to its efficiency as organiza- 
tion to its own decision. The latter, because in all 
things organization is a tendency ever revealing itself 


YSIS HAR GA 1h Det Pate eter siz 
Bistevien! saca Gn bolmaapeo: 
* See references in Strong’s ‘‘ Sys. Theol.,’’ pp. 498, 499. 
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in fact. It appears everywhere in the creation of God, 
from matter to the highest intelligence.’ Our argu- 
ment does not require us to prove, either here or at any 
future state of our discussion, that all details were 
wrought out. Many details and much in methods of 
work were left, of necessity, to existing conditions, and 
always must be. But this in nowise is against the 
position that in the planting and training of the apos- 
tolic churches, the fundamental principles of an eccle- 
siastical polity (whatever it was) were practically applied, 
and not only applied, but were never to be subverted or 
superseded. 

(b) Zhe basal principle of te Testament polity, By 
this we do not mean the form of polity. Prelacy, 
Presbyterianism, and Autonomy may be, and mostly 
have been, defended, irrespective of what we call the 
basal principle. By it we mean the brotherhood of be- 
lievers as it was in apostolic times. This must be kept 
in mind, as the underlying spiritual fact, in the examina- 
tion of the constitution and government of the apostolic 
churches. It has been said that the position assigned 
in the New Testament to the apostles, if considered by 
itself, “has the elements of an ecclesiastical monarchy” ; 
that the exclusion of bishops from all except one group 
of Epistles, “offers a sanction to Presbyterianism”’ ; and 
the appeal of Paul in a case of discipline to the church 
at Corinth “has the elements of an ecclesiastical de- 
mocracy.’? This is a correct statement. The forms 
of polity mentioned build their respective arguments 
chiefly about those passages in which bishops or elders 


1 Comp. Rom. 8: 38; Eph. 1: 21; 3: 10; Col. 2: Io. 
2 Hatch, ‘‘Bamp. Lec.,’”’ p. 21, 1880. 
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or the assembling of the whole church are mentioned. 
But each of these forms assumes the existence of a con- 
stituency for which a government must be provided. 
But the original and inalienable rights and functions of 
the constituency have been considered by none as they 
ought to be. Our point is not the right of a constitu- 
ency to adopt such form of government as it may prefer. 
In civil governments we grant this. But the constitu- 
ency represented by the brotherhood of believers in the 
New Testament is altogether different. It is assumed 
to be regenerated, baptized, and obligated to loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. The polity of such a constituency must 
provide for the immediate supremacy of Jesus Christ in 
its structure and administration. It must provide for 
the highest efficiency and fullest co-operation of the in- 
dividual, and of the churches into which it is organized. 
Hence it is obvious that New Testament polity must be 
determined by something different from preference, 
higher than expediency, and altogether distinct from 
environment. It must be determined by what the 
nature and object of the constituency demand. If 
overlooking this, we start with either Prelacy or Presby- 
terianism or Autonomy as an assumption, whatever 
of truth enters into our discussions and conclusions, 
there will be something of sophistry in the former and 
of error in the latter. It is essential therefore that the 
basal principle we have defined be kept in view. It 
determines what the apostolic polity was to be. They 
never lost sight of it in their doctrinal instruction and 
ethical training of the churches. We think our argu- 
ment in this and subsequent chapters will show they 
never did in the fundamental principles of ecclesiastical 
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polity they laid down. Hatch denies that the apostles 
established a polity. His position is that during the 
apostolic era polity “was in a fluid state: it had not yet 
congealed into a fixed form.” His theory is that the 
“fixed form’? was not reached for some generations 
after the apostolic era, and further, that when reached, 
it was much more the result of development conditioned 
by environment than by loyalty to apostolic precedent 
or principle. It was based much more on ex non scripta 
than on /er scripta.' To this and all modifications of 
this theory we reply: There is no fluidity in the teach- 
ings of the New Testament either in doctrine, in ethics, 
or in the basal principle of ecclesiastical polity, whether in 
statement, application, or direction of development. It 
is as preposterous, if we admit that the New Testament 
teaches an ecclesiastical polity, to assume there is in 
the latter, as it would be to assume there is in either of 
the other two. We therefore submit that whatever of 
necessity is left unprovided for as to details, the New 
Testament contains facts and statements, as we have 
seen, which are evidence of a definite polity, in which 
this basal principle is never ignored. 

(c) Lts formal manifestation and its recognition by the 
apostles. The three thousand, after their baptism, 
moved by the spontaneity of the affinities of the new 
life in Christ, at once joined themselves to the company 
of those who had openly confessed Christ. ‘ They con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, 
in the breaking of bread and in the prayers.” ? This was 
the initial movement toward the formation of the first 


1 See ‘‘ Bampton Lectures,’’ 1880, pp. 27, 28, 61, 62. 
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New Testament church. It was not identical with the 
reception of converts into a church. They were added 
to a nucleus of unorganized baptized believers composed 
of the apostles and of disciples of Christ. This has 
been called the germ.' It is a very loose use of the 
term. All the elements and parts of the fully developed 
organism are in the germ, but the germ in the process 
of its development can take to itself no additional 
parts. The apostles and those with them imparted no 
spiritual life to the three thousand. Whether the word 
“church” in ver. 47 be retained or not makes no dif- 
ference, for in the classical use of the original word 
they already belonged to the éxxAjoca—the called out. 
Oneness of spirit and purpose drew them to the apostles 
and bound them together.” The omission of the word 
“church” from ver. 47 perhaps emphasizes the view 
we here present, but its retention is not against it ; for 
in either case they were congregated together, not or- 
ganized. It was a formal manifestation of the basal 
principle of the brotherhood of believers, but as yet it 
was not an organized form. It announced the speedy 
and final separation of believers from the synagogue, 
and the total abandonment of all the teachings of post- 
exilian Judaism. It was a radical and permanent move- 
ment of believers toward separate -organization. It 
was an essential preparation for organization. The 
Holy Spirit, by the work of regeneration, was giving 
visibility to the church invisible. Organization was 
sure to follow. 


1 See Strong’s ‘Sys. Theol.,”? p. 502. Also Fish, ‘‘ Ecclesiology,”’ 
pp- 11-14, ed. 1875. 
» Hackett and Cloag on Acts. Acts 2: 42. 
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At first, but probably for only a short time, this ag- 
gregation of baptized believers did nothing as an or- 
ganized body. The so-called “community of goods” 
evidently was not, in any sense, a result of corporate 
decision." It was wholly individual, though the spirit 
of brotherly love which prompted it was regnant among 
them, and spontaneous in its action. But that what is 
wrongly called the community of goods was entirely 
individual, and not a principle incorporated into the or- 
ganic life of the body, is evident from the special men- 
tion of Barnabas, who “ having land, sold it, and brought 
the money, and laid.it at the apostles’ feet” ;? and of 
Ananias and Sapphira, who professed to have done the 
same thing.® But it was out of this individual and 
spontaneous consecration of property for the relief of 
the needy that the necessity for formal organization 
grew. The Hellenistic Jews in the body of believers 
complained to the apostles that ‘their widows were 
neglected in the daily ministration.” * Then the mul- 
titude of the disciples were called together by the 
apostles.» The word rendered multitude is zAjvoc. It 
never denotes a small number.® By no sort of linguistic 
jugglery can it be made to mean a few individuals, or a 
committee sent by the church to confer with the apostles 
about the matter. It here denotes the whole body of 
believers who by this time were termed the church.’ 
Meyer renders freely “the mass of the disciples,” and 
says “it is an over-hasty conclusion that the whole 
church could not have assembled all at once.” * As the 


1See Acts 2: 44, 45. INE ive Bie (8 0 et tis 3 Tbid. 
4Acts6:1. 5 Zbid.  § Except possibly Acts 28:3. ‘'Acts5: 11. 
8 Meyer on Acts 6: 2. 
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number of foreign-born Jews among the converts must 
have been very large,' De Wette thinks many of them 
“had left ere ‘this.’* -his is "very probablew a the 
objection that the disciples were now so numerous that 
they could not possibly assemble in one place is with- 
out weight.’ The whole body therefore was certainly 
summoned, whether all came or not. The apostles in- 
structed the church as represented by those who re- 
sponded to the call, what to do. What the apostles 
advised “pleased the whole multitude,”’ and they chose 
men properly qualified to supervise the distribution of 
the common fund.‘ This is the first corporate act of a 
New Testament church of which we have a record. 
The presumption is that up to this everything had been 
referred to the apostles, as what was done in this case 
indicates. But be that as it may, it is certain the 
apostles only instructed the church what to do. ‘The 
seven ’’ were selected and elected by the church. The 
church then began to supervise its own affairs, and all 
this too in such an emergency. It seems like rash- 
ness for the apostles, after such brief direction, to 
devolve the entire responsibility upon the suffrages of a 
somewhat divided church, one certainly without previous 
experience in the management of its own affairs. This 
does not look as if they intended that the polity of the 
churches should remain long in a “ fluid state,” for in 
the first emergency they began to give it a “fixed 
form,” 

If this were the only case we might infer that it was 
a temporary expedient to meet a transient emergency. 


1 See Acts 2 : 6-13. * De Wette, cited by Hackett. 
3 Cloag on Acts 6: 2. * See Acts 6 : 3-6. 
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But it is not. No subsequent advance toward perfect- 
ing the polity of the apostolic churches supersedes the 
principle underlying this one. It is ever the first appli- 
cation of the self-government of the churches. When 
“Paul and Barnabas and certain others of them at An- 
tioch were sent to Jerusalem,”' it is said it was “de- 
termined” to send them. Who determined to send 
them? The antecedent of the pronoun “they” in ver. 
2 is undoubtedly the “brethren” in ver. 1. The Re 
vised version therefore correctly renders “the brethren 
appointed.” That these “brethren” designate the con- 
stituency of the church at Antioch is evident from the 
twenty-seventh verse of the preceding chapter.” The 
term brethren is often used to designate the church.’ 
Then too in the next verse (15 : 3) it is said they were 
“brought on their way by the church.” * Hackett and 
Cloag render, “they having been sent forward by the 
church.” ° Both say this was an honor the church 
showed the delegation by escorting them some distance 
on their way. It may mean that the church made provi- 
sion for the cost of their journey. The idea of commis- 
sioned or delegated is certainly in the form of the Greek 
word zporeppGértec, used here,’ though there is no in- 
stance in the New Testament in which it is clearly so 
used. Yet inasmuch as it is beyond doubt that it was 
the church that “ brought them on their way,” whatever 
interpretation we give to these words, the conclusion is 
that it was the church or “ brethren” which determined 


1 Acts 15 : 2. 2Comp; Acts; 13): 1. 
SUAS uROUME MQ elle? int Cons LOelnl2r ir. Debhesss 4.3903. 
= NYG BY 5 See both on ver. 3. 6 Comp. Rom. 15 : 24. 


7 See Liddell and Scott; also Rob., ‘‘ Lex. N. T.”’ 
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to send them. It is probable some from the churches 
of Asia Minor were in Antioch at the time. If so, no 
doubt their presence influenced the action of the church. 
But there is no evidence that the delegation was appointed 
by a provincial synod, a diocesan convention, or by a 
presbytery. It was an act of autonomy. It was also 
the first formal expression of the spiritual fellowship 
of New Testament churches. This we shall show in 
future chapters.' The fraternal conference at Jerusalem, 
to which it led, will also be examined in its proper place. 
We have said enough now to show it was an act of 
autonomy. 

We come to the case of discipline at Corinth. It was 
about eighteen years after the establishment of the 
church at Jerusalem that Paul and Barnabas were sent 
out by the church at Antioch, and probably twenty- 
seven years from that event when Paul wrote his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Ample time therefore had 
elapsed to either change fundamentally or essentially 
modify the principle of self-government, which the apos- 
tles established at Jerusalem twenty-seven years before, 
or which nine years previously they recognized at 
Antioch. But in principle, the instruction Paul gave 
the church at Corinth is identical with that which the 
apostles gave to the church at Jerusalem. The con- 
stituency of the church at Corinth are to act for them- 
selves. Paul claims no authority beyond the right to 
censure and condemn them for their guilt.2 He urges 
them to excommunicate the incestuous person. The 
church is responsible if this be not done.* “In the 


1 Chap. XIV., XV. 2Comps t Cora 5.:)3) with 2) Corsi 124, 
Prt Coins & 3 Ts 
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name of our Lord Jesus Christ, ye being gathered to- 
gether, and my Spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus, 
to deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the Spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord jesus.” * As to what all this means we need not 
inquire. Enough for our purpose is the instruction of 
the church to meet and promptly exclude the offender. 
So evident is this that Hodge says: ‘The church was to 
be convened, and Paul spiritually present, the sentence 
was not to be passed or executed secretly, but openly.” 
This is a very good definition of autonomy. But Hodge, 
while saying this, must also defend Presbyterian polity. 
So he adds: “It was to have the solemnity of a judicial 
proceeding, and therefore the people were convened, 
though merely as spectators.’ The words we have itali- 
cized are wholly a presumption. There is not a syllable 
in the narrative for it to rest upon. Hodge projects the 
authority of the session in excommunication into these 
instructions, and then interprets accordingly. Much 
more self-consistent is Meyer, apart from his distinction 
between apostolic prerogatives and their suspension. 
He says: “the s¢mple exclusion belongs to the church 
independently, and the apostle calls upon them to exer- 
cise this right of theirs.”* Unlike Hodge, his ecclesi- 
astical predilections are not allowed either to influence 
him to evade a fact, or to weaken the force of a conclu- 
sion the fact establishes. He admits the fact, frankly 
accepts the conclusion. 

And the full force of the fact here is, that from the 
initial application of the basal principle of New Testa- 
ment polity at Jerusalem, down to this case of discipline 


Wn Coe, 8 34h By Rew Wem = Hodge, in loco. Meyer, in loco. 
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at Corinth, there was no modification, no change. 
Neither is there in the epistles to the seven churches,’ 
written probably sixty years after the founding of the 
church at Jerusalem. Thus from the earliest to the 
last portions of the record, the basal principle of New 
Testament polity manifests itself formally in autonomy ; 
for when, excepting John, the apostles were no more, 
Christ “walking in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks,” threw, as the apostles had done from the first, 
all responsibility for obedience to his authority and 
teachings directly on the churches. Surely during all 
this period ecclesiastical polity must have taken on a 
“fixed form” never to be subsequently changed or 
modified essentially. 

(d) Extra New Testament argument. We mean by 
this the persistence of autonomy during the early cen- 
turies. It has been said that “on the very day the apos- 
tles received their full power from on high, and the 
divine seal was affixed to their authority, they degan fo 
organize the Christian church.” ? We have italicized the 
words “began to organize.” Our position now is that 
the persistence of autonomy in its struggle against 
centralization, during the second and third centuries, is 
corroborative evidence that it was established by the 
apostles in the first. If autonomy, like some other 
things in the earlier Nicene or even in the Apostolic 
Fathers, began to appear in them, though not found in 
the New Testament, this argument would be greatly 
weakened, if not wholly invalidated. But this is not the 
case; for the self-government of the apostolic churches 
is conceded to be the primal factor in those churches. 


ISAS IRCA Bh 3p 4 Jacobs, *¢ Eccl Poly,7i pag. 
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Whatever may be claimed as to the method and direction 
of its development, as a principle we affirm it was per- 
sistent. It had to contend against the usurpations of 
the clergy, as the distinction between them and the 
laity became more pronounced.' It was overreached 
upon every side, but it was a long time before the con- 
stituencies of the churches were divested of the rights 
the apostles secured for them and insisted they must 
exercise on their own responsibility as a part of their 
inheritance in Jesus Christ. We refer to some of the 
evidences of this in the appended note.? According to 
Hefele, twenty ecumenical councils have been held ; the 
first that of Niczea, a. D: 325; the last that of the Vat- 
ican, in 1869-1870. Of these the first eight were sum- 
moned by emperors, the others all by the popes ;* but 
the whole twenty represented a universal corporation 
called the church, of which the bishop of Rome, or the 
pope, was acknowledged the head. When the first was 
convened, the theory that the church was a universal 


1 Authorities in evidence of this may be found in Chapters VII., VIII., 
and IX., of Coleman’s ‘‘ Manual of Prelacy and Ritualism,’’ a valuable 
work for reference. Neander gives a very clear and full analysis of the 
growth of the assertions of the clergy, showing by its concurrent results 
the progress of the establishment of the hierarchy during the first three 
centuries. (See his ‘‘ History of the Christian Religion,’ Vol. I., pp. 
190-248, Torrey’s trans. See also Schaff, ‘‘ Hist. of the Christian 
Church,’’ Vol. II., pp. 238-249.) 

2 <«The consent of the people in the choice of presbyters, and especially 
of bishops, long remained undisturbed, at least in outward form, in mem- 
ory of the custom of the apostles and the primitive church”’ (Schaff, 
‘¢ Hist. of the Christian Church,’’ Vol. II., p. 239. Comp. Jacobs’ 
“Eccl. Pol.,”? p. 39). Coleman’s ‘‘ Manual,” p. 45, Hatch, ‘‘ Bampton 
Lec.,’? 1880, contain much in proof of this. Consult Moberly, 
‘‘ Bampton Lec.,’’ 1868, especially Lec. IV. Jacobs, Hatch, and Mob- 
erly are Prelatists, Coleman is Presbyterian. 
3See Art, ‘‘Councils’’ in ‘‘Ency. Brit.,’’ 9th ed. 
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corporation was dominant, though not fully developed 
as it subsequently became. Cyprian had given shape 
to the theory, and thereby prepared the way for Augus- 
tine to further perfect and defend it. It was midway 
between these two authorities that the first general 
council recognized by the papacy was held. Progress 
toward centralization had made long strides. Things 
civil and ecclesiastical, where not identified, were con- 
fused in their relations. Ecclesiastical polity was already 
cast in the mold of the existing civil order. It had ceased 
to be determined by the New Testament; it had ad- 
justed itself to environment. But autonomy persisted, 
though doomed to be crushed. This finds an illustra- 
tion in what its most recent historian had said of the 
provincial council held at Elvira, in Spain, some time in 
the fourth century : “ The congregations were independ- 
ent and practically autonomous communities, responsi- 
ble to no authority, and bound in the main only by laws 
of their own; assimilated by community of sentiment, 
rather than by system and statute.”' The Synod of 
Elvira dealt with questions of discipline chiefly ; hence 
with government. In full sympathy with dominant cen- 
tralization it crushed the spirit of self-government in 
the churches of Spain. The same thing is true of all 
provincial councils” of that period, both before and 


1Dale, ‘Synod of Elvira,’’? pp. 61, 62. Comp. Neander, Vol. 
I., pp. 203-205 ; Vol. II., pp. 141-147. 

2«< Tt was not till after the middle of the second century that we find 
the example of Jerusalem followed, and councils called to solve ques- 
tions that threatened the unity and well being of the Christian church 
and community. The earliest councils historically attested are those 
convened in Asia Minor against the Montanists, though it is by no 
means unlikely that at a much earlier period the Christian Greeks gave 
scope in ecclesiastical affairs to their instinct for organization’? (‘‘ Ency, 
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after the council of Elvira. The last appeal of any- 
thing savoring of autonomy was to those provincial 
councils. They were deaf to the inherent rights of the 
churches ; they were in full sympathy with the hier- 
archy. The strength of the hierarchy was the growing 
assumptions of the papacy. Both regarded the asser- 
tion of self-government by the churches as not less inim- 
ical to the State than to that ecclesiastical corporation 
which claimed to be the universal church. Three 
things, aside from its original establishment by the 
apostles, account for this stubborn persistence of auton- 
omy. 

1. The Jews who had become Christians. They, as 
we have shown, not only inherited the love of self-gov- 
ernment from the Hebrew commonwealth, in which it 
was fundamental,' but it was also one of the features 
of the synagogue government,” which was coeval with 


Brit.,’’ 9th ed). Firmilian, in his letter to Cyprian, mentions a coun- 
cil at Iconium, where messengers assembled ‘‘ from Galatia, and Cicilia, 
and other neighboring countries’? in the third century ( Cyprian, 
‘“Works,’’ Vol. I., p. 290). Similar councils, Schaff thinks, were then 
held annually. This is by no means certain. But ‘‘from that time we 
find an increasing number of such assemblies in Egypt, Syria, Greece, 
Northern Africa, Spain, and Gaul’’ (Schaff, ‘‘ Hist. Christian Church,’’ 
Vol. I1., p. 332). Though provincial and hence locally independent, the 
dominant constituency of those councils was the clergy, already dis- 
tinctly classified according to the threefold order, These councils were 
the precursors of ecumenical councils, and the latter ‘‘was rendered 
possible only by the great transformation which marked the accession of 
Constantine. That emperor caused the assembling of the first ecumeni- 
cal council, though the idea was probably suggested to him by friends 
among the bishops ; at least Rufinus says he summoned the council ex 
sacerdotum sententia. (See Schaff, Vol. II., p. 334.) It would seem 
probable, because of, the condition of things civil and ecclesiastical be- 
fore the time of Constantine, that an ecumenical council at an earlier 
date was impossible. 


1See Chap. III, 2See Lbid. 
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the apostolic and early churches. Autonomy, therefore, 
was no new thing to that portion of the constituency of 
those churches. 

2. The Gentiles who had become Christians. They 
were mostly Greeks and Romans. These too loved 
freedom. True, the Greek idea of government was 
pure democracy ; hence, for example, the turbulence of 
the Athenian populace. The idea of freedom among 
the Romans was subordinated to authority and law. 
But both Greek and Roman, brought into the churches, 
would be ready as was the Jew to accept autonomy, and 
would cling to it for a similar reason. All held firmly 
to self-government ; may we not say also with some de- 
gree of intelligence?* It required centuries” before=it 
could be done away. The method by which it was 
finally done away was subtle, the process so gradual it 
was not discovered until too late. 

3. The protest of vital prety. This always is pri- 
marily individual. It is intensive before it is aggressive. 
It recoils from formalism and refuses to be burdened 
with ritualism or shackled by ecclesiasticism. And 
these were the things developed by the progress of hier- 
archical centralization during the early centuries. Cor- 
ruption entered. Tertullian deplores the decline of god- 
liness in his day." Augustine conceded. its prevalence 
in his controversy with the Donatists.” But he asserted 
that while it was to be deplored and should be rebuked, 
it must be tolerated rather than rend the unity of the 
visible church. Hence that independence of the indi- 


1« De Spectaculis.’”’? In Edinburg ed., Vol. I., pp. 1-35. 
2 « Donatist Controversy,”’ pp. 92, 93, 973 ‘‘City of God,’”’ Vol. I., 
pp. 57-62. 
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vidual, and the consequent self-government of the 
churches, which vital piety normally demands, was in- 
evitably crushed when centralization was perverted into 
ecclesiastical despotism. ! 

The Reformation came. Technically it was a religious 
revolution.” But in its widest aspect and farthest out- 
reach it was much more. The Renaissance was before 
the Reformation. The latter was “the life of the Re- 
naissance infused into religion by men of the grave and 
Teutonic race.” * Besides the revival of learning dur- 
ing the Renaissance, there was the resultant and nearly 
coeval political fermentations which Hausser has traced 
so succinctly.* All this converged to the uplifting of the 
people. Hence the people obtained some measure of 
recognition in every form of polity framed by the Re- 
formers. What they thus obtained was neither a con- 
cession nor a toleration. Inthe Lutheran Church “the 
idea of the universal priesthood of all believers over- 
threw the doctrine of the distinction between clergy 
and laity.’ In it “ the ultimate source of power is in the 
congregations, The universal priesthood of believers 
was common to the teaching of all the Reformers of 
continental Europe. But while this is true, it cannot be 
said that ecclesiastical polity, from that point of view, 
received a thorough examination by any of the Re- 
formers. The most that can be said is that the doc- 
trine had its influence with them and asserted itself in 
the direction of the rights of the congregation. Its 
tendency to-day is that way in every system of central- 


39 5 


1 Jacobs, ‘Ec. Pol.,’’ pp. 398-401. 
2See ‘‘ Hibbert Lec.,’’ 1883, p. 405. Sbtd. 3) Dae 
4«¢ Period of the Ref.’’ OnGrauth Con Wet: 2 pp-e52,.005 85 
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ized polity. In such systems now no changes would be 
tolerated in this country curtailing existing prerogatives 
of the local church.t' Rather their enlargement is de- 
manded if there be any change. In autonomy, the 
priesthood of all believers differs in nothing from the 
brotherhood of believers in the New Testament, which 
is the basal principle of the polity of the New Testa- 
ment churches. It demands liberty of spirit and the 
exercise of the rights of self-government. 

To Baptists the subject of this chapter is one of 
greatest importance. Their polity is autonomy. They 
are its only consistent representatives. An authority in 
New England Congregationalism has said: “ Regenera- 
tion of the soul secures obedience to Christ ; obedience 
to Christ alone secures spiritual freedom.” He then 
adds: “That the founders of Congregationalism, both 
in England and in this country, regarded this principle 
as an essential element of the true doctrine and right 
institution of the Christian church, I need not stay 


9 


to prove.” ? Hence, infant baptism has been more 


1 Cunningham says, authorities not accepting : ‘‘ Congregational princi- 
ples have conceded that the practice of the early church, from the time 
immediately succeeding that of the apostles, was either wholly or in 
great measure in accordance with that of Congregationalists ’’ ( ‘* Hist. 
Theol.,’’ Vol. II., pp. 549, 550). Of the polities established during the 
period of the Reformation, Fisher says: ‘‘Transplanted to America, the 
various ecclesiastical systems were furnished with a new theatre for 
the manifestation of their characteristic features, but underwent changes 
from the effect of the circumstances in which they were placed”’ ( ‘ Hist. 
of Ref.,”’ pp. 506, 507; comp. pp. 508, 509). Prelacy in this country 
is not what it is in England, nor Presbyterianism what it is in Scotland. 
In both, local congregations insist on their constitutional rights and often 
verymuchmore. In Methodism too, the stronger churches are becoming 
more independent and peremptory in their demands. In all, the ten- 
dency is that way. Itis strong and growing stronger. 

2 Principles of Church Polity,’’ p. 50. 
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difficult to defend by Congregationalists than by any 
other body of pedobaptists. The effort to define the 
status of baptized children occasioned the scheme 
known as the “Halfway Covenant” and drove Jona- 
than Edwards away from Northampton. The same au- 
thority just cited says the non-insistence by Congrega- 
tionalists on a regenerated membership was the precur- 
sor of Unitarianism.' We have made this short excursus 
that the viewpoint may be other than that of Baptists, 
but if the viewpoint thus gained be valid, then no 
others have such a mission in relation to autonomy as 
Baptists; it is to make their churches object lessons 
of its adaptation to a regenerated constituency.  Fail- 
ure to do this has been, in many places, a cause of preju- 
dice against these distinctive principles. This ought 
not to be so. If the nature of autonomy and the 
method of its administration were better understood 
than it is, prejudice would be less frequent, for “ Bap- 
tist polity is the best possible polity for good people. 
Christ has made no provision for an unregenerate 
church membership, and for Satanic possession of Chris- 
tians. It is best that a church in which Christ does not 
dwell should by dissensions reveal its weakness and 
fall to pieces. Any outward organization that reveals 
inward disintegration and compels a merely formal 
union after the Holy Spirit has departed, is a hindrance 
and not a help to true religion.” The more generally 
Baptists understand this, the more loyal they will be to 
their mission, and the more effective will be their prac- 
tical testimony, to self-government, and to the efficient 
co-operation of autonomous churches, in their great 


= Page 279. Comp. pp. 199, 200. 2 Strong, “ Sys. Theol.,”’ p- 504. 
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work for Christ and the world. All else is nothing. 
“Just as soon as we desert our principles, we cease to 
enlarge, and the Spirit of God is not with us.”' A 
Baptist church disloyal to the New Testament princi- 
ples on which it is founded, whatever else it may be or 
have, is sure to be without the Holy Spirit, for it has 
ceased to be the kind of organization a New Testament 
church was designed to be. It is not a fit place for 
the application of autonomy. Confusion and every evil 
work is sure to be possible in such a Baptist church. 
It becomes a travesty on the organizations established 
by the apostles. One of the commendations of auton- 
omy is, that the very effort to apply it in such a church 
creates dissensions and hastens its dissolution, without 
periling the co-operative efficiency of the whole denom- 
ination. 


1 “Life of Dr. Wayland,’’ Vol. II., p. 167. See ‘*Life of Baron 
Stow,”’ pp. 337, 338. 


CHAP TIGR SIT 
THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF AUTONOMY 


ipa the apostolic churches autonomy was much more 

than the exercise of the right of self-government. 
It was self-government in loyalty to the headship of 
Jesus Christ. It was to be administered under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. How far the Holy Spirit 
was designed to be a factor in the administration of the 
theocratic government we do not know, beyond the fact 
that his presence was part of the divine plan.’ But 
there is no special difficulty in understanding the nature 
and purpose of his presence in the administration of 
the government of the apostolic churches. We have 
shown that the New Testament church is a creation of 
the Holy Spirit.2 We now propose showing his imma- 
nence and agency in the administration of autonomy. 
Theoretically the recognition of his presence as a factor 
is held essential in all forms of polity. In fact, it is 
essential to the Protestant conception of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in the church. The Roman Catholic 
conception of the church is radically different from that 
of Protestantism, even from the ultra claims of Prelacy.° 
It asserts that the Holy Spirit is mediately present, that 
is, only through the priesthood, hierarchy, and papal 


3 See Moberly, ‘‘Bampton Lec.,’’ 1868, pp. 74, 81, 95, 97. 
4 Consult Moehler, ‘‘Symbolism,’’ pp. 255-258. 
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ately present. These two conceptions are so radically 
different, that they have nothing in common. We are 
not required by anything in our argument to show the 
unscripturalness of the former, and how it developed 
into ecclesiastical despotism. We are now concerned 
only with the recognition of the Holy Spirit by the 
apostolic churches as a factor in their government. 

(a) Passages from the Acts. The Holy Spirit is spe- 
cially mentioned on four occasions in the history of 
divine revelation. These are, the creation of the physical 
universe,’ the conception of Christ,? his baptism,® and 
“when the day of Pentecost was fully come.”* In the 
first he brooded over the waters and his work was done; 
in the second he caused the conception of Christ in the 
womb of the virgin, and that manifestation ended; in 
the third he bore witness to the Messiahship of Christ ; 
in the fourth he was poured forth in his fullness. The 
miraculous phase of the last manifestation was excep- 
tional. It was the beginning of a new creation. The 
sphere of his gracious work from that time onward, 
became the regeneration of sinners wherever the gospel 
was preached, the supervision of the gathering of con- 
stituencies to be organized into churches, and his in- 
dwelling in such churches for their guidance and edifi- 
cation. All things pertaining to them are subject to 
his inspection and direction. In nothing were apostolic 
churches self-governing independently of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Peter charged Ananias and Sapphira with lying 
against the Holy Spirit.° It may be the church knew 
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nothing of their wicked duplicity, but that is highly im- 
probable, for such transactions as the sale of property 
soon become known.' The reasonable supposition is 
that it came to Peter’s knowledge in this way. Peter 
addressed Ananias first and Sapphira afterward.2 As 
the self-government of the church was not yet organ- 
ized,* it was natural that the attention of the apostles 
should be called to what these two had done. Their 
immediate and summary punishment is proof of the 
protest of the Holy Spirit against their duplicity. It 
was designed to teach believers a salutary lesson, and it 
did.* It made Peter and the other apostles the repre- 
sentatives as organs of the Holy Spirit of the church, 
which was not yet organized for the administration of 
discipline.° 

Soon after this, when the emergency occasioned by 
the unequal distribution of the common fund became 
threatening, the apostles instructed the church what to 
do. The apostles laid the responsibility on the church. 
They did not usurp prerogatives belonging to the Holy 
Spirit. If we recall the fact that only a short time pre- 
viously there had been another powerful manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit,’ we have the reason of their course 
in this case explained. Their object was that the 
church should recognize his indwelling and guidance. 
If the entire narrative from the latter portion of the 
first chapter be kept in mind, the presence and guidance 
of the Hcly Spirit in all the affairs of the church at 
Jerusalem is self-evident. But what he now does is by 
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his gracious indwelling in the church, and not by any 
external manifestation. 

To the church at Antioch, he said, “Separate me 
Paul and Barnabas for the work whereunto I have called 
them.”! Here he not only supervises the affairs of a 
local church, but asserts the prerogative of directing the 
carrying out of the final commission. Some think he 
made known the divine will only to “certain prophets 
and teachers” then present in the church at Antioch.’ 
But aside from the insuperable objection to this view, 
that it assumes the recognition then of a distinction 
between the clergy and. the laity in the government of 
the church, a distinction which does not appear until 
some time after the apostolic period, the scope of the 
entire narrative is against it ; for it is inconceivable in 
view of that, that these “ prophets and teachers” had 
separate meetings for worship. The verb Aecrovpyovvtwy 
is here used “of the performance of Christian wor- 
ship.” * Whatever the original functions of the persons 
named, there is no evidence that the church as a body 
was not present at the service of worship. The evi- 
dence is the other way, for when Paul and Barnabas 
returned they “gathered the church together” and 
“rehearsed all things that God had done with them.” * 
That is, they reported back to the body by which they 
had been sent forth. In a subsequent chapter,® and for 
a kindred purpose, we shall dwell more fully on this. 
What we have said is sufficient for the present. The 
Holy Spirit manifested the divine will through the 
church, but he surrendered nothing of his sovereignty 
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in the direction of its affairs. On the contrary, he gave 
an additional evidence of the extent of that sovereignty. 
“The Holy Spirit, the sovereign administrator of the 
_church, commissions those whom he sovereignly chooses, 
instead of recruiting those who may judge themselves 
fit for his service.” ' The work of foreign missions was 
thus inaugurated.” The relation of the churches thereto 
was defined by one typical instance. In all this the 
Holy Spirit was present and directed. 

The most conspicuous thing in the conference at 
Jerusalem is the enlightened and wise judgment exhib- 
ited in the discussion and decision. The Holy Spirit 
is mentioned only twice ; but each time in a most sug- 
gestive way. In the first instance, Peter reporting the 
conversion of the Gentiles says God gave “them the 
Holy Spirit even as he did unto us.’’* In the second, 
the conference in the recommendation it makes to the 
churches, says: “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us.” * This is sufficient evidence that the Holy 
Spirit was a recognized agency in the discussion and in 
the final decision. “The Holy Spirit—the ‘ Executive 
of the Godhead’ as he has been called: the adminis- 
trator of the Christian church, we may fittingly name 
him,” was there also.2 It was a discussion in which 
“the smouldering feelings of discontent which had ex- 
isted from the first, increased and became more evident 
as new Gentile converts were admitted into the church.”’® 
The Jewish element, naturally bigoted, turbulent, and 
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disputatious, were disposed to be so now,’ and no 
doubt would have been irreconcilable if they had not 
been renewed by the Holy Spirit and ready to obey his 
guidance. If nothing is said of prayer, we may be 
sure they did pray for “that wisdom which is from 
above.” And we cannot doubt it was granted.” All 
the circumstances considered, this conference exhibited 
enlightened reason in the discussion, exceptional wis- 
dom in the final decision, and such subordination of 
prejudice and passion to that high ideal of conciliation 
which preserves unity and peace without sacrifice of 
principle, as would have been impossible without the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Existing conditions thus 
early might have rent the churches in twain. Divine, 
not human wisdom preserved their unity.’ 

Tarrying at Miletus, Paul summoned the elders of 
the Ephesian church to receive his final charge. This 
being about twenty-five years after the day of Pente- 
cost, we may assume that by this time the government 
of the local churches had been well-nigh fully estab- 
lished. Addressing the elders, Paul said: «Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock of God, 
over which the Holy Spirit hath made you overseers.”’ 4 
He defines the church as “the flock of God.” How 
exactly this accords with the agency of the Holy Spirit 
in gathering churches out of the world. He also had 
qualified and called the elders to their office. This verse, 
though a condensed statement, is conclusive as to the 
direction of all the affairs of the local church, especially 
of the ministry of the word by the Holy Spirit. The 
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evidence from the Acts is therefore uniform and irre- 
futable. 

(b) This zs confirmed by the Epistles. The agency of 
_the Holy Spirit in the present dispensation is invariably 
in connection with the redemptive work and mediatorial 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ.’ It is sufficient to refer to 
passages defining what the Holy Spirit is deputized to 
do. Origen, one of the Fathers of the third century, 
has a remarkable passage on the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to Christ in man’s redemption. By uniting 
man to the Spirit, and causing the Spirit to dwell in 
man, he (Christ) is himself made the head of the Spirit, 
and gives the Spirit to ‘be the head of man: for through 
him (the Spirit) we see, hear, and speak.’ ? It is true, 
Origen’s orthodoxy is generally denied. But this cita- 
tion is a not inapt illustration of the relation of Christ 
to the church through the Holy Spirit. It helps to 
harmonize those passages, some of which speak of 
Christ’s presence in the church, others of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. For “the regulation of the church’s 
life, sometimes spoken of as if it were retained in 
Christ’s own hand, sometimes described as if it were 
committed to the Holy Spirit, must be regarded as two 


1 See Smeaton on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit,’’ p. 238. 
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announcements of the same great truth, without any 
difference ; two sides of one and the same thing.” > So 
vital is the truth contained in this statement that it can- 
not be denied without prejudice, as Smeaton shows, to 
right views of Christ’s personality and of the symbol- 
ism of the Lord’s Supper.? We shall, therefore, use 
the two classes of passages together. But in doing this 
it should be remembered that in the Acts the presence 
of the Holy Spirit is made specially prominent, while in 
the Epistles the indwelling of Christ is most frequently 
mentioned. The Acts cover the history of the found- 
ing of the apostolic churches; the Epistles, of Paul 
particularly, belong to the last decade of that history. 
They were written specially for the instruction of those 
churches. But besides the instruction given in the 
Epistles, they had frequent and detailed oral instruction 
from the apostles.* These two things, and especially 
the former, must be allowed their full weight in the ex- 
amination before us. For the sake of clearness and 
conciseness, we classify those passages. 

1. Passages representing believers as a body. From 
Romans: “So we, who are many, are one body in 
Christ.” * From First Corinthians: “For as the body 
is one, and hath many members, and all the members of 
the body, being many, are one body, so all is Christ.” ° 
From Galatians: “The churches of Judea which be in 
Christ.” ° From Ephesians: “The church which is his 
body, the fulness of him that filleth all.’” From 
Colossians: “For his body’s sake, which is the church.” ® 
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There are others of like tenor, but these are sufficient. 
Whether or not the word “body” in these citations 
designates, in any case, the local church, it certainly 
does something visible. A body has form. It is an or- 
ganized entity. By no exegetical dexterity can these 
three things be eliminated from the word. As we 
showed in the preceding chapter,’ the brotherhood of 
baptized believers assumed formal manifestation in or- 
ganized churches. Therefore, whatever be the broader 
application of the term “body,” its meaning is not 
wrested if we apply it to the apostolic churches as local- 
ized, for unquestionably it is sometimes so used.? In 
the citations the reasoning is from the universal to the 
particular probably. But the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in the local church is more than an inference, it 
isa fact. And if he dwelt in them, then by virtue of 
his indwelling they dwelt in Christ, and Christ in them. 
Hence, the direct agency of the Holy Spirit in all per- 
taining to the ordering of the local body, and the pur- 
pose for which it exists, cannot be denied because of 
his indwelling in the body universal; rather, it logically 
follows. In the apostolic churches his indwelling in the 
latter was manifested in their spiritual fellowship and 
co-operation.* 

2. Ethical passages. We mean those in which the 
mutual duties of church-members are defined and em- 
phasized. This was done by the apostles that the ob- 
jects of church organization, both for edification and 
for aggressiveness, might have the highest realization. 
The necessity of such instruction is evident from one 
consideration. Every church is composed of individ- 
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uals of different temperaments. Its constituency is 
gathered from all phases of society, out of all sorts of 
previous moral, social, and intellectual conditions. In 
church fellowship they are to live and work together, 
strive for a common cause, and by all proper means pro- 
mote the efficiency of the whole. All this is not easily 
attained ; never without some friction, and always by 
self-abnegation on the part of all. For regeneration does 
not at once annihilate peculiarities of temperament or 
smooth the rough places of marked individuality or over- 
come inherent weakness or conquer besetting sins. In 
church fellowship and work, the rich and the poor meet 
together, both often forgetting that the Lord is the 
maker of them all. Instruction, therefore, in such re- 
lations was most important that reciprocal duties might 
be understood. For such a purpose passages of the 
class we now cite apply. From Romans: “In love of 
the brethren be tenderly affectioned one to another.” ? 
Also, “So then let us follow after things which make 
for peace, and things whereby we may edify one an- 
other.” ? The “strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak.” ? “Being of the same mind one with an- 
other according to Jesus Christ, that with one accord” 
we “may with one mouth glorify the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ * From Galatians: “But if ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another. But I say, Walk by the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” ® 
From Philippians: “Fulfil ye my joy, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of one mind; doing nothing 
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through faction or through vainglory, but in lowliness 
of mind each counting the other better than himself.” ! 
From Colossians : “Put on therefore, as God’s elect, holy 

and blameless, a heart of compassion, kindness, hu- 
_ mility, meekness, longsuffering ; forbearing one another 
in love. If any man have a complaint against any ; 
even as the Lord forgave you, so also do ye.”? From 
First Thessalonians: “But concerning love of the 
brethren ye have no need that one write unto you: for 
ye yourselves are taught of God to love one another.” * 
And from James: “Confess therefore your sins to one 
another.” * We have quoted nothing either from the 
Corinthians or from Ephesians, because we shall refer 
to them separately. The citations made represent a 
class belonging to the ethical training of the churches. 

Now if these be pondered, it will be evident they all 
have direct relevancy to the new life of faith in Christ, 
and thereby to the gracious indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. Whatever besides may be the purpose of such 
passages, there is in their teaching an evident adapta- 
tion to the administration of autonomy. This is so evi- 
dent that one can scarcely think it a subordinate pur- 
pose. For these are precisely the graces of character 
and disposition of mind essential to the peace, unity, 
and spiritual development of a church. Where they are 
not, faction and strife are sure to hinder the work, and 
may hopelessly disgrace the cause of Christ. Nor can 
Prelacy or Presbyterianism prevent it. Often they are 
as powerless as autonomy. We do not cite these pas- 
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sages because they teach anything positively as to the 
form of polity. They do not. We only affirm that the 
graces and dispositions they inculcate are the fruits of 
the Holy Spirit, and that under his tuition they find 
their fullest development in church fellowship and 
effort. Where they are cultivated, the Holy Spirit will 
be present to efficiently guide all the affairs of a church. 
The spiritual fellowship and co-operation of such 
churches will be strong and efficient. Such churches 
would have little use either for the authority of a 
bishop, or the legislation of a presbytery, or the de- 
cision of a synod, or the mandate of a general assembly. 
Dwelling in New Testament churches, the Holy Spirit 
makes them the light of the world. 

3. Adjustment of troubles in the Corinthian church. 
A more heterogeneous constituency than that of the 
Corinthian church could not well be. Some had been 
fornicators, thieves, drunkards, extortioners, and such 
like.’ A few were from the wise and noble; mostly 
they were from the lowest classes.2 If some were 
Jews, probably the majority were Greeks, or Jews of 
Grecian birth. At any rate we read nothing of conten- 
tions between Jewish and Gentile elements in this 
church. But within it there were several factions more 
or less arrayed against each other.*» Their spiritual 
growth was retarded.* Probably environment was not 
more potent in its influence upon any apostolic church 
than upon the one at Corinth. Nowhere was the 
heredity of national characteristics more persistent.’ Its 
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internal condition was perilous. We would have small 
hope of saving a church with such a constituency, in a 
state so deplorable as the one in Corinth was. In both 
Epistles Paul assumes they were “under the influence 
of the flesh or corrupt nature.” ' But by this he does 
not mean that they were unregenerate, “For ye are yet 
carnal: for whereas there is among you jealousy and 
strife, are ye not carnal, and walk after the manner 
of men?” ? The word “carnal” here denotes “the old 
man which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts,” ? 
but not necessarily a state of unregeneracy. “By capxxog 
the apostle does not intend the prevalence of sensual 
appetites, but the malignant and selfish passions.” * He 
uses the word in contrast “to the mode of life con- 
formed to the Divine Spirit.” ° It is the same distinc- 
tion Paul makes elsewhere.® We have called attention to 
this because it shows that Paul assumed that indwelling 
sin was the source of all the troubles in the Corinthian 
church. It had obtained ascendency. It was virulent. 
How does he meet the case? He does not exercise 
prelatical authority nor convene a presbytery nor call a 
council. He pleads with them as a father, because they 
were his spiritual children.’ But he does not assume to 
adjust their affairs by his apostolic authority. He 
rebukes and instructs the church, but devolves the 
whole responsibility for the adjustment of their diff- 
culties and the purgation of scandals upon themselves. 
What officers this church had we are not informed. It 
is highly probable they were as partisan, disputatious, 
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and not less involved in the strife than others. But no 
matter. In the preceding section we referred to the 
ethical relations of church-members. What we then 
said finds an illustration here. The troubles in the 
Corinthian church are to be adjudicated largely by the 
subordination of personal preferences, and of convictions 
even, to the purity, unity, peace, and general good of the 
church. Never was greater responsibility thrown upon a 
church than Paul laid on that of Corinth. It rightfully 
belonged to them; they must adjust their own affairs. 
This they did. If not completely, yet they made 
such progress that in the second Epistle they are com- 
mended. What caused the changed condition? Some 
statements made by Paul give the answer. His minis- 
try at the first in Corinth was “in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.” ’ Hence, their faith was grounded 
not “in the wisdom of man, but in the power of 
God.” ? They were as a constituency the temple of 
God, and the Spirit of God dwelt in them.? These 
declarations evidently were what Paul held to be true of 
that church as a whole, deplorable as its condition was 
when he wrote. He uses the case of incest, which he 
urges them to make immediately the subject of church 
action, to exhort them to bodily purity. ‘For ye are 
bought with a price: glorify God therefore in your 
body.” *  Rebuking those “puffed up” because of 
special gifts, he reminds them that these miraculous 
powers were bestowed ‘by one and the _ selfsame 
Spirit.” ° It is the indwelling Christ, through the in- 
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dwelling Spirit, from which all good proceeds, and to 
which all must return. Upon this, in his appeal to them, 
he relied. Because of these two things, he expected a 
change for the better among them if they were really 
Christ’s." He assumed that because of these they 
would see their guilt and repent, and they did. For the 
exclusion of the incestuous person was more than a 
merely formal act of the church; because they felt 
their complicity they sorrowed to repentance. So peni- 
tent were they, that he adds, ““Ye have proved your- 
selves clear in this matter.” * This is a typical instance 
both of church fellowship and loyalty to Christ in the 
self-government of the New Testament churches.’ It 
is in both the exclusion and restoration of the offender 
an illustration of an apostolic admonition which we have 
deferred citing untilnow. “Brethren, if a man be over- 
taken in any trespass, ye which are spiritual, restore 
such a one in the spirit of meekness; looking to thy- 
self, lest thou also be tempted.” * It was thus in the 
Corinthian church. It was a victory of the gracious 
operations of the Holy Spirit in the membership of that 
church. He made self-government a success in a con- 
stituency and with an environment, and having to con- 
tend with internal conditions, than which none could 
present greater or more insurmountable obstacles. Mere 
human wisdom would have failed; authority, of itself, 
might have silenced factions; but only the Holy Spirit 
could heal the divisions, remove the causes of faction 
and strife, give unity, and thus establish autonomy where 
otherwise it would have disastrously failed. 
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4. The ideal spiritual constitution of the church in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Of this Epistle it has been 
said, “The dogmatic portion is a lofty effusion over the 
glory and blessedness of the redemption effected 
through Christ.”! True, but the discussion in the dog- 
matic portion is not abstract; it is concrete. It brings 
out, along with the sinner’s personal salvation, the glory 
of God in the eternal salvation of the elect as the Di- 
vine purpose in redemption.” “In the earlier part of 
the Epistle, three great facts are combined in various 
ways: God in the economy of redemption, Father, Son, 
and Spirit; Christ and his church lifted out of spiritual 
death into fellowship with him; Jew and Gentile made 
one in this new fellowship in Christ, to the praise of 
God.” ? Hence, the church invisible is made more 
prominent in this Epistle than in any other.‘ It is 
from this Paul reasons downward (if we may so say) to 
the Ephesian church. He makes no allusion to the in- 
ternal affairs of the Ephesian church. Nothing seems 
to have marred their unity for years.2 He does not 
mention the officers of the church, though we know 
they had officers held in highest esteem by Paul.® 
There are scarcely any hints in the Epistle as to the 
form of ecclesiastical polity. All he says applicable to 
the local church is uniformly within the sphere and 
sway of a purely spiritual conception of it. He seems 
to conceive of it asa sort of spiritual solidarity, if the 
phrase may be allowed. This we have termed, The 
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ideal spiritual constitution of the church in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. We know no more fitting words to 
express the thought. 

Hence, the emphasis is put upon the inward and 
spiritual. It is the operation of the Holy Spirit within 
the body, rather than what belongs to the organization 
of the body. Paul speaks of them as “having heard 
the word of truth,” and being “sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise.’ For this he gives thanks, praying 
for the increase of their knowledge and experience in 
spiritual things.? Then he compares the church to a 
building.’ A building is visible. ‘This was his thought. 
The Holy Spirit was the efficient cause of the exist- 
ence, harmony, and development of the Ephesian 
church, hence of any other New Testament church. 
The Ephesian church was “ builded together for an hab- 
itation of God through the spirit.”* It is for that 
church he prays that they “may be strengthened with 
power through his Spirit in the inward man; that 
Christ may dwell”° in their hearts. He beseeches 
them to cultivate the graces of the spirit, “ giving dili- 
gence to keep the unity”’ his presence insures “in the 
bond of peace.” °® Then follows his catalogue of gifts.” 
These, of course, were for all the churches. This will 
be enlarged upon in its proper place.* All we need say 
here is that just because they were the common heri- 
tage of the churches, they were for the local church 
also. Indeed what was thus in design universal was 
to have an emphatic realization in the local church. 
For broad as the principles Paul unfolds in this Epistle 
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are, they are constantly finding a concrete application 
in the Ephesian church. We therefore say that the 
dominancy of the ideal spiritual constituency of the 
Ephesian church, which underlies so much of the dog- 
matic and ethical in this Epistle, certainly suggests au- 
tonomy, and makes the Holy Spirit a factor in it, show- 
ing that he molds the character and disposition essen- 
tial to its administration. 

We might refer to the instruction the Holy Spirit 
gave Philip to go south from Jerusalem to Gaza that he 
might meet the Ethiopian eunuch,’ or to the detailed 
circumstances of the conversion of Cornelius,’ or to 
the restraining of Paul and Silas when they essayed to 
go into Bithynia, and “the Spirit suffered them not,” * 
or to the voice of the Spirit to the seven churches of 
Asia.* But these would be corroborative rather than 
direct proof. We have restricted ourselves to what by 
a fair exegesis and an unprejudiced examination of all 
the circumstances, shows the agency of the Holy Spirit 
to be a factor in the administration of autonomy. What 
we found to be the fact in the Acts we have shown is 
confirmed in the Epistles. 

We have attempted nothing more than is sufficient 
for our purpose, though the subject deserves a more 
thorough examination than we have, given it; in fact 
the subject of the ecclesiastical polity of the New Tes- 
tament has never received the thorough and broad investi- 
gation its importance demands. The Reformers neither 
inquired whether anything in the nature of the apostolic 
churches ought to be considered, or whether the Holy 
Spirit had direct agency in the determination and ad- 
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ministration of ecclesiastical polity as to organization 
and method. Francis Lambert, a converted Francis- 
can monk, in his “ Reformatio Ecclesiarum Hessie,” 
which ‘is one of the most interesting documents of its 
kind from that period of the Reformation,” ? evidently 
made a more thorough investigation of the subject, and 
thereby arrived at a different conclusion than was 
reached by any of the Reformers. It is not certain 
what it was in all respects, though its cardinal principle 
was autonomy. ‘An organization of the church was 
drafted according to Lambert’s ideal communion of 
saints, and with strict discipline to be administered by 
the congregations themselves.” * But its approval by 
Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, indicates some sort of 
provision in it for the union of Church and State. 
Fisher says: ‘“‘ The plan may be described as the Con- 
gregational system with an infusion of Presbyterian ele- 
ments.” * It was laid before the Synod of Homburg in 
1526, but was opposed by Luther. It is significant, 
however, that Luther is not reported as objecting to its 
principles ; his objection was that the people were not 
prepared for such an arrangement. His influence was 
fatal to its adoption.® It is probable Lambert did not 
more directly than the Reformers seek the answer to 
the two questions we have stated. However that may 
be, it was not until Baptists and Independents appeared 
in England, that autonomy, as a form of polity, was 
adopted by any ecclesiastical body. Then the Independ- 


1€omp. Bacon, ‘Gen. N. E. Churches,” p. 51. 
*Schaff’s Herzog, Art. ‘¢ Lambert.”’ 
3 Kurtz, ‘‘Church History After the Reformation,’’ p. 
20S ahiehe, one INGing joy, AKO PA. 
5See Jbzd., pp. 492-494; ‘Gen. N. E. Churches,’’ Chap. VII. 
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ents and their brethren, the founders of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism, were not yet fully emancipated 
from the theory of the union of Church and State ; 
hence, they were not the consistent exponents of au- 
tonomy the Baptists were and have been, whatever 
their failure to develop and apply its fundamental prin- 
ciples. If they have not always sought the full answer 
to the two questions we have stated, they have given 
them some attention. 

It has been objected that autonomy necessarily in- 
vites confusion and strife, because it confers suffrage on 
every member of the church. It does so; but we have 
no hint that the apostles in the responsibility they put 
upon the churches, debarred any portion of their con- 
stituencies from the exercise of suffrage. Nevertheless 
the objection ought to be pondered. Autonomy gives 
large freedom for the expression of individual opinion ; 
this gives opportunity for the clash of prejudice and the 
hostility of slumbering antagonism. Suffrage in au- 
tonomy is based on equal rights ; age, sex, social status, 
ignorance, intelligence, all have to bow to the mandate 
of the majority. Often in anticipation of this, matters 
of business are canvassed beforehand; often this is 
done by members with all the skill of a political dema- 
gogue, and the end sought is obtained by methods as 
unscrupulous. Besides this, the suborganizations, now 
universal in all forms of polity, are in some respects 
more fraught with peril to autonomy than to any other; 
their tendency is to independent action, though their 
avowed purpose is loyalty to the church and pastor. 
They are all in process of self-development, and surely 
will become more positive in the assertion of their 
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mission, however nebulous their idea of what it is may 
be. Signs are not wanting that this is now the fact. 
The peril comes when “strained relations” exist be- 
tween such organizations and the church, or more fre- 
quently the pastor. Because of this they are more 
likely to create divisions in autonomy than in any other 
form of polity. Putting these things and like things 
together, it must be conceded that autonomy may in- 
vite the intrigue of factions and the spirit of discon- 
tent in a way no other polity does. This menacing pos- 
sibility is in the opportunity self-government gives to 
the sinfulness and: the selfishness of human nature. 
It is the latter which causes friction and strife under 
any form of polity. But there is a safeguard; it lies 
in three things. They apply to any form of polity; we 
apply them to autonomy. 

1. Give supreme place to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. The authority of Christ is not obeyed if the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit be not sought. This is as 
true of a church as of an individual. It was Christ 
whom John saw walking in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks." But the messages he was _ in- 
structed to send to the churches were those of the Spirit.’ 
Their disobedience to the Spirit had been disloyalty to 
Christ. It was Christ who threatened to remove their 
candlesticks out of their place, and spew them out of 
his mouth. This strikingly sums up and applies to the 
entire argument of this chapter. Those churches had 
perverted the prerogative of self-government ; churches 
now are sure to do this if they do not exercise it in 
obedience to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This is 
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the source of demoralization in many churches to-day ; 
the Holy Spirit never suggested the demoralization of 
religious life in a church by fairs, festivals, concerts, and 
the whole catalogue of like abominations of desolation, 
standing where they ought not. He never devised the 
segregation of the constituency of a church into sub- 
organizations, now having so large a sentimental follow- 
ing. He never transformed the pulpit into a rostrum, 
nor prompted the substitution of sensationalism for the 
serious proclamation of the truth. The Holy Spirit 
never can despise the church of God. But when by 
such things as we have mentioned a church despises 
itself, the Holy Spirit does not guide its affairs; he is 
barred out. He may stand at the door and knock, but 
there is no place for him within. There is the oppor- 
tunity for the entrance of strife. But these things 
need not be; if the supreme guidance of the Holy 
Spirit were prayerfully sought they would not be. His 
guidance insures unanimity. The evils that disrupt 
churches would be avoided—no need of cumbrous 
arrangements. The methods of the Holy Spirit are 
simple and direct ; their operation is harmonious, their 
application vigorous and effective. He is wisdom as 
well as power for a church. He will guide a church 
which in consecration and holiness seeks his guidance. 

2. Magnify the authority of the church. We mean 
the local church. No part of our physical body is more 
sacred to us than the constituency of a church in 
which the Holy Spirit dwells is to Christ. Every stone 
in the temple was sacred; a true New Testament 
church is the temple of the Holy Spirit.!. The existing 
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tendency is to undervalue the local church. Composed 
of regenerated men and women,! God reposes confidence 
in the local church for the purpose for which he raised 
it up,” for by means of it he does what in the locality 
could not be done by individuals. Hence, Paul honored 
a church wherever it was, whether only a few members 
convening in the house of a brother,’ or located in a 
metropolis. There is what Bengel fittingly termed dg- 
nitatis ecclesi@, the dignity of the church. It must be 
upheld. Paul charged the Corinthians with despising 
the church of God.* With what truth a like charge 
could now be made. against many churches. There is 
lack of self-assertion on the part of local churches as to 
their adequacy, under God, to do the work in the com- 
munities where they are. The greatest need of our 
day in carrying forward all parts of the work for Christ 
in this world, is return to apostolic teaching concerning 
the responsibility of the local church. It is often not 
felt. Even the sacredness of the place of worship is 
desecrated by entertainments befitting the theatre or a 
concert hall. The world too often is cajoled, com- 
promised with, and worshiped. It is no mystery that 
so often churches are without vigorous spirituality, or 


1 «¢ Autonomy belongs fitly then only to churches which are constituted 
upon the basis of a regenerated membership. But churches which have 
not a regenerated membership cannot be expected to exercise a Christian 
and spiritual self-control. They must then, to some extent be controlled 
ab extra, and by officers expressing the authority of a historic system or 
of an organized and compacted ecclesiastical scheme. The one great 
reason for any seeming failures of the principle of self-control for the 
local church is given in a lack of Christian wisdom and Christian love 
within its own membership’? (Ladd, ‘‘Principles of Church Polity,”’ 
p- 191). 

2 Comp. John 15 : 16 with Gen, 18 : 19. 
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that many are sickly, and some faint. The reason is 
the local church is not magnified as a “ divine institu- 
tion”’ established for a divine purpose. Too often in 
the spirit of the world a church goes out and invites 
the world to come in; often it throws the doors wide 
open; the world, the flesh, and the devil enter. In- 
stead of being a power, a church becomes a helpless 
captive appealing to a mocking world for aid, because 
she knows neither how to call upon God nor how to 
trust him. How different is the conception of the self- 
reliance of the apostolic churches which one gathers from 
the New Testament! The hiding of their power was the 
realization of their high calling in Christ. It gave con- 
sciousness of strength ; it will do so now. It is a safe- 
guard of autonomy because it begets the highest respect 
for the church as all-sufficient through divine wisdom. 

3. Have a definite conception of the work of the 
church. What the proper work of a church is, needs 
to be clearly understood. It is not. It has become 
too much confused with the work of secular organiza- 
tions. The line of distinction is not clearly drawn, and 
often is practically obliterated. When this is done the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit is not sought, nor is the 
authority of the local church magnified. The true out- 
look of a New Testament church is toward the kingdom ; 
its work is to find its definition and spirit in the eternal 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus; its mission is to 
save men through the grace which is in Christ Jesus. 
When true to their mission it does most for the world. 
Whatever the most clearly defines the specific work of 
the local church, develops its ability for self-government. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


HE autonomy of the New Testament church is not 
absolute. It is spiritual, not secular in nature 

and purpose. This differentiates it radically from all 
other organizations. It is not merely a voluntary associ- 
ation of individuals. This needs to be emphasized, for 
the present is an era of many kinds of organizations 
for a great variety of purposes; church-members and 
ministers are in them. Hence, churches and ministers 
often are looked upon by the world as existing for 
objects of a similar nature, and the tendency of this is 
to secularize the conception of the church. This is true, 
irrespective of forms of polity. In every denomination 
it is inimical to vital piety. In all it has a subtle influ- 
ence in the administration of government, but it 
obviously may be most inimical to autonomy. It begets 
a spirit which perverts the divinely vested rights of 
autonomy, because it makes those rights vehicles for 
secular ends and methods, instead of being, as they 
were designed, the means by which the Holy Spirit 
gives expression to the divine will through the church. 
When a church thus becomes a law to itself, individual- 
ism asserts itself ; each will do what is right in his own 
eyes, regardless alike of church authority, or of any 
accepted doctrinal or ethical standard, and Christ’s im- 
mediate authority, while nominally acknowledged, will 
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autonomous churches. What is called independence 
and the right of private judgment is often a caricature 
of the self-government that was established in the apos- 
tolic churches, for the New Testament contains no pro- 
vision allowing a church to go off on a tangent of 
liberalism from the orbit of apostolic faith and practice. 
It knows nothing of a freedom of thought and a lati- 
tude of belief, or rather of non-belief, allowing either a 
faction or an individual to work within a church for the 
subversion of the truth of which it is to be the pillar 
and the ground. Autonomy, therefore, is not absolute; 
it has its limitations. These inhere in the nature and 
purpose of the New Testament church. In its highest 
conception it is a witness to the resurrection. It would 
never have been if Christ had not risen from the dead, 
if he were not enthroned as mediatorial sovereign. 

In such facts as these lie the limitations of autonomy, 
determining the sphere of its responsibility. Some 
phases of it are as follows: 

(a) Responsibility for obedience to the Holy Spirit. 
We anticipated this in part in the preceding chapter. 
The only point we now put stress upon is that he seeks 
to influence and guide a church as a body; as such the 
church must be responsive and submissive. Its cor- 
porate action is either declarative of this, or else is an 
act of rebelliousness. The individual may “grieve” and 
“quench” the Holy Spirit ; somayachurch. It is more 
than probable that these admonitions were addressed 
to the church rather than to individuals. Sometimes it 
is more necessary for the church to bear witness for 
Christ than it is specially obligatory upon the individual, 
for there are many things in which the testimony of 
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the body is effective, when that of an individual or of a 
number of isolated individuals could scarcely be. There 
is never any question involving doctrine or ethics upon 
which some members of a church are not right, and in 
which they are not loyally obeying the dictates of the 
Holy Spirit and following the teachings of the divine 
word; but the effectiveness of their testimony is nullified 
by the failure of the church as a whole to act with fear- 
lessness and promptness. In all such cases the respon- 
sibility lies with the church. The church at Sardis had 
a few names who had not defiled their garments, but it 
was held responsible for its unfaithfulness ;! as a church 
they were not loyal to Christ and his truth. Where 
does the church stand? is always a more vital question 
than, Where do some members of the church stand? 
Sometimes there are questions involving doctrines or 
ethics or the interests of society and the nation, in 
which it is impossible that the testimony of individuals 
could be as effective as that of the whole church would 
be. In fact the testimony of such individuals is often 
nullified by the supineness or opposition of the church 
as a whole. In this way churches “grieve” and 
“quench” the Holy Spirit, strive against him, rebel- 
liously refuse to obey him. Nor is allegiance to Christ 
possible where there is not obedience to the Holy Spirit. 
The culminating sin of the Jews was not the crucifixion 
of Christ, it was the resistance of the Holy Spirit. 
This they had done throughout their history.” It was 
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2 Compare such passages as I Sam. 16: 13; Ps. 139: 7; Prov. 1: 23; 
Micah 3: 8, and especially Neh. 9 : 30, which probably suggested 
Stephen’s accusation in Acts 7:51. Smeaton gives a concise view of 
the general question concerning the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament 
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Stephen’s specific charge against them." It was not in- 
dividual, but corporate. This is the only way in which 
a church can sin against the Holy Spirit. Peter’s lan- 
guage to Ananias and Sapphira is suggestive: “ How is 
it that ye have agreed together (ovvepwvydy) to tempt 
the Spirit of the Lord?” ” As the Greek implies, it was 
a thing they had deliberately planned to do. In this 
plan the wife was privy to the husband’s sin.* The 
guilt of confederates is greater than the guilt of an in- 
dividual. Thisis true of achurch, The disloyal church 
tempts “the Spirit of the Lord.”’ It may do this either 
from moral cowardice or to be popular with the world, 
but it lies before the Lord. Grieved, the Holy Spirit 
may graciously plead for a while, but too long unheeded 
he may depart. Then a church has power neither with 
God nor men; it does not testify as it ought either to 
God’s truth or against the sins of men. 

(b) Responsibility for the character and fitness of the 
men it selects for office. Who were the church officers, 
and what were their duties? will be examined in subse- 
quent chapters.* But one remark as to that is necessary 
here. In every organization the selection of men fitted 
for official trust is of greatest importance. Success or 


(‘‘ Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,’? pp. 7-41). Owen discusses the subject 
quite thoroughly (‘‘ Works,’’ Vol. III., Book II., Chapter I.). After citing 
Old Testament references to the Holy Spirit, Schmid says: ‘‘ Here then 
the New Testament steps in, and firstly, in our Lord’s own teaching and 
promises, completes the Old Testament doctrine of the Spirit, Jesus im- 
printing on it a characteristic stamp, which is perpetuated in the teaching 
of the apostles’’ (‘Theology of the New Testament,”’ p. 146; comp. 
p. 169). Resistance to the Holy Spirit was the culminating sin of the 
Jews. 
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failure depends upon it. Efficient officers inspire con- 
fidence in their leadership. Their integrity of character 
becomes the strength of their leadership. Unity, co- 
operation, and the vigorous prosecution of the work of 
the organization is sure to follow. Of no other organ- 
ization is this so true as of a church, because of the 
nature of a church and of its work. Hence properly 
qualified persons for church officers are not easily found 
under any form of polity. But if the Holy Spirit abide 
in a church, and his guidance be sought in all things, 
there will be found in every church some men qualified 
by him to fill such offices as may be ees) to its 
efficient development. 

The Corinthian church is censured by Paul because 
some of its members litigated certain differences before 
pagan tribunals instead of peaceably adjusting these things 
among themselves. ‘Is it so, that there is not a wise 
man among you? no, not one that shall be able to judge 
between his brethren?” ' He speaks ironically, and 
probably because some in that church boasted of their 
wisdom and gifts. But he does not mean that they had 
no person competent to adjudicate such difficulties ;? 
rather he means that if they had sought for such per- 
sons they would have found them in their membership. 
Underneath the irony is the spirit of Christ’s teaching 
as to private offenses,’ but there is much more than 
this. The responsibility of the church to select out of 
her membership persons competent to give wise sugges- 
tions, and if possible effect reconciliation in all such 
cases, is clearly implied. The general principle is that 


13 Cor, 6: 5. 2 See Meyer and Hodge, 72 doco. 
3 Matt. 18 : 15-17. 
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when the Holy Spirit calls out of the world the con- 
stituency of a church, some are called who, by natural 
gifts and richness of spiritual endowments, will possess 
character and fitness for official positions in the church. 
Such men were found in the apostolic churches. They 
were not aspirants for office; they doubtless were un- 
conscious of qualifications for special official service ; 
they became known to the churches only as prayer was 
offered for the guidance of the Holy Spirit and that 
guidance was obediently followed. This is a truth of 
vital moment to every church, but one usually over- 
looked, or worse, ignored. God knows the need of a 
church in this respect as well as in all others. It is in- 
conceivable that he would call a church into existence 
and not provide in its constituency men of fitness for 
the officers its organization needs. If there be no such 
persons, it is questionable whether it should have been 
organized. If a church through strife or worldliness 
become so depleted or unspiritual that it has no one 
qualified for office, there is no sufficient reason why it 
should continue to exist. In such a church there is no 
evidence of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Besides, 
when strife and worldliness dominate a church, men full 
of faith and wisdom from above are not sought for 
official position, even if some are left; and never is 
Ichabod more legibly written upon a church than when 
either it has no men qualified for office, or selects its 
officers because of wealth or social position or any ad- 
ventitious reason or merely conventional consideration. 
If a church approximates the New Testament ideal, the 
men possessing requisite character and fitness for official 
position will be found in its constituency. 
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If the apostles defined the qualifications for office 
they placed the entire responsibility of electing the 
properly qualified persons upon the churches. Of the 
first difficulty of which we have record! it has been 
said: “The apostles throw the whole question back 
upon the church, even though it is in a.disturbed and 
disquieted state.” ? But there is no hint that the apostles 
allowed the church at Jerusalem a special privilege, or 
tolerated from considerations of expediency an innova- 
tion on their authority. They instruct the church what 
to do, then subsequently ratify what the church did. 
Besides this they do nothing. If entrusted with this 
responsibility in the presence of such difficulties as then 
existed in the church at Jerusalem, it is a just inference 
that the election of all officers was left to the respon- 
sibility of the apostolic churches. 

For there is no instance in which the apostles assumed 
anything beyond what they did in this, in the election 
of church officers. They restrict themselves to the 
qualifications, and those of bishops and deacons are 
given,® but nothing is said of the method of their elec- 
tion. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, and 
in view of the way in which “the seven”’ were elected, 
the decided presumption is that they were elected by 
the churches. Their qualifications are stated so suc- 
cinctly that no church in the apostolic era, nor of our 
day, could have difficulty in deciding as to the proper 
character and fitness of the men they elect to these 
offices. We need not recite the qualifications. “A 
novice” must not be chosen, “lest being puffed up he 


1 Acts 6: 1-6. 2 Stifler, ‘‘ Intro. to the Acts,’’ pp. 55-57. 
3 See 1 Tim. 3: I-13; Titus 1: 7-9. 
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fall into the condemnation of the devil.”* If churches 
do not know what the qualifications are, the fault is their 
own ; or it may be primarily that of the ministry in not 
instructing the churches. It is certain that the great 
responsibility of the churches in this is not understood ; 
it is often not felt. This is lamentably the fact as to the 
induction of men into the ministry and thus into the 
pastorate. That will be somewhat fully discussed in 
future chapters.” We now refer to officers other than 
pastors, any persons it may be necessary for the church 
to elect to conduct departments of its work. Of this 
we shall speak particularly when we come to the di- 
aconate,* but now say this: Tested by the scriptural 
standard, men wholly unfit are often elected by the 
management of interested friends, or are allowed to 
press themselves into office. The church suffers and is 
powerless, because it did not properly meet its responsi- 
bility when it could and ought to have done so. Noth- 
ing is more fraught with disaster to a church than the 
hasty, inconsiderate, and unwise methods by which its 
officers are frequently elected. We know that infallibility 
is not possible. With greatest care unfit men will be 
elected sometimes. Demetrius and Diotrephes probably 
were officers of the same church. The former had 
“good report of all men” ;* the latter loved to have 
the pre-eminence in the church, and cast out whom he 
would.’ But in the Epistles we read of but one Diot- 
rephes, while we read of many having the spirit and 
consecration of Demetrius. If churches, feeling their 
responsibility and seeking divine guidance, selected 
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properly qualified men for office, officials like Diotrephes 
would be as exceptional now as they were in the apostolic 
churches. Men of the spirit of Demetrius would bless 
our churches everywhere. God would raise up such 
men, and guided by the Holy Spirit the churches would 
find them. If the work of our churches is to be done 
as God requires, their responsibility in selecting officers 
must be more deeply felt. 

(c) Responsibility for the administration of discipline. 
The Latin dzsczplina, from which our word discipline 
comes, means “instruction, learning in its widest 
sense.”! In earlier ecclesiastical usage its primary sig- 
nification was retained, but is now virtually obsolete. 
It is defined by Webster as “the enforcement of 
methods of correction against one guilty of ecclesiastical 
offenses ; reformative or penal action toward a church- 
member.” This is its current usage.” The broadest 
meaning includes the doctrinal and ethical training of 
the church. We have anticipated that in two previous 
chapters,* and now restrict ourselves to its corrective 
and punitive phases. These, however, are closely re- 
lated to the confirmation of the church in doctrinal 
belief and ethical obligations, for a church is not more 
obligated to admonish those out of the way, and, if in- 
corrigible, excommunicate them, than to disfellowship 
for heresy or expel for immorality. The one practically 
includes the other. 

But all offenses are not to be made immediately the 
subject of investigation and action by the church. 
Private offenses are to be adjusted by the parties them- 
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selves with the least possible publicity; final appeal to 
the church is to be made only after the steps for recon- 
ciliation have been taken, and the offender found incor- 
rigible.' We are here concerned with that appeal, 
“Tet him tell it unto the church.” But why tell it to 
the church? If the church has no jurisdiction or re- 
sponsibility in the case, it were better the church should 
know nothing about it. Such appeal would serve only 
to give publicity to a scandal which otherwise would be 
known to but a few. But the church is given judicial 
and final authority. The phrase, “if he refuse to hear 
the church also,” ? clearly assumes this. Then respon- 
sibility is transferred from the individual to the church. 
If Christ imperatively requires the first steps to be taken, 
he does not less demand that after they have been taken 
the case be laid before the church for final adjudication. 
Because of this the word éxxdyota, church, in the verse 
under consideration, is perplexing to those holding either 
Prelacy or Presbyterianism to be the New Testament 
polity, for it obviously means the local church, but when 
ecclesiastical prepossessions are put aside, both concede 
that the local church is meant. Alford says: “It can- 
not mean the church as represented by her rulers. ? 
Bloomfield concedes that the reference is “to the partic- 
ular congregation’ * of which the parties are members. 
Barnes, always alert to defend the Presbyterian polity, 
admits that the local church may be meant.’ Lange is 
unequivocal; he says the term éxxdyota used here “ must 
always be understood as referring to the Christian 
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church, or meeting of believers, whether large or small.” ! 
Olshausen says that “the éxxdjata here, like Ynp, is the 
assemblage of all believers in one place, to which as- 
sembly the separate individual belongs as a member.” ? 
None of the authorities cited belong to denominations 
of which autonomy is the polity. The testimony of 
many other eminent exegetes could be cited. Unbiased 
exegesis admits no other interpretation. The conclusion 
is that in this verse Christ anticipated the administration 
of discipline by the local church, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by evidence from the Epistles that discipline 
was a prerogative of the local church. The passages 
we now adduce either imply or assert this prerogative. 
To the Romans: Paul writes: “Now I beseech you, 
brethren, mark them which are causing the divisions 
and occasions of stumbling contrary to the doctrine 
which ye learned, and turn away from them.”* It is 
probable that these disturbers were Judaizers, relentless 
antagonists of Paul, who had gone to Rome from either 
Asia Minor or Jerusalem.* The word ozozéa, in classical 
usage, means “to look about, to spy from a high place 
or watch tower.” ° In the New Testament it means to 
observe closely. It is rendered, take heed, consider, and 
look. This is what Paul exhorts the church at Rome 
to do. These Judaizers evidently had a following at 
Rome.” There was danger, and he warned the church. 
He designed his warning to take practical form. The 
church was to “turn away from them.” This certainly 
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placed responsibility on the church; it was the initiation 
of discipline. If necessary this church would be not 
less obligated to disfellowship those Judaizers and those 
who followed them, than the Corinthian church was to 
exclude the incestuous person. 

In an epistle to the Corinthians, not extant, Paul 
wrote to them “not to company with fornicators.” * 
They had misapprehended his meaning. They had 
construed it to be “a prohibition of association with 
fornicators among those who were not Christians.” 
This Paul tells them would be an impossibility, “ For 
then ye must needs go out of the world.” * Vincent 
says “company” is an inadequate translation of the 
Greek, “but cannot perhaps be bettered.” He adds 
that it denotes “not only close but habitual inter- 
course.” * Evidently Paul means they were not to have 
Christian fellowship in the church with the dissolute 
and openly wicked.’ If the church knowingly retained 
such persons in its fellowship, then it became respon- 
sible. The purity and influence of a church depends 
on its corporate life and action. If it keeps ‘“com- 
pany” with unworthy persons, it mixes with them by 
every act of church fellowship. It becomes responsible 
for all the dishonor and shame caused by its refusal to- 
sever relations with the vile and the wicked. 

Condemning the Judaizers in energetic language, 
Paul writes to the Galatians: “I would they which un- 
settle you would even cut themselves off.” ® The Greek 
scarcely permits a literal rendering into English. The 
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reader, if acquainted with Greek, should consult Elli- 
cott and Lightfoot. The irony of Paul, as expressed 
in the original, is terribly severe. It shows the inten- 
sity of his desire that the churches everywhere would 
rid themselves of these insidious subverters of the 
gospel, but he asserts no authority to excommunicate 
and anathematize those Judaizers. If in the intensity 
of his indignation he could have exercised authority and 
cut them off, we may be sure he would have done so.! 
Evidently he had no such authority. The meaning is 
that he wishes they were excluded from the churches.” 
But intensely as he desires it he leaves the responsibility 
with the churches. Neither Paul nor any of the 
apostles, in any case, ever ventures to supersede the 
province of the churches in discipline. 

Our last citations are from First and Second Thessa- 
lonians and from Titus. Those from the two former 
exhort the brethren to ‘admonish the disorderly” ;* 
and commands them “in the name of the Lord Jesus” 
to withdraw themselves “from every brother that walketh 
disorderly and not after the tradition’’ which they re- 
ceived from the apostles.* The first of these two refers 
to insubordination, the second to doctrine. He also 
commanded certain “ busybodies”’ that “with quietness 
they work and eat their own bread.” ’ Possibly by 
“busybodies ”” he means both the insubordinate and the 
heretical. In the last one he says, “there are many 
unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, especially they of 
the circumcision, whose mouths must be stopped,” ° 
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doubtless referring to the same class as in Thessalo- 
nians. The church at Thessalonica evidently is to deal 
with disturbers and disputants. The word drdzrog, dis- 
orderly, is a military term. It meant “not in battle 
order—not in one’s place in the battle.” Its military 
usage illustrates its force in the three instances in which 
it is employed’in the New Testament.? A disorderly 
soldier is one who disobeys his commander. A dis- 
orderly citizen is one who disregards established civil 
regulations. A disorderly church-member is one who 
disregards the authority of the church. The command- 
ing officer must enforce military discipline; the civil 
authorities must maintain the supremacy of law; the 
church at Thessalonica therefore must exercise self- 
government by admonishing the insubordinate and fac- 
tious. If this fail it must excommunicate such mem- 
bers. ‘Their mouths must be stopped ”’ is the positive 
instruction to Titus. Personal admonition must be first 
employed and repeated ; if this did not silence and win 
them, they were to be rejected.* But there is no hint 
that the apostle empowered Titus to pronounce the final 
excommunication. He was to instruct the churches 
under his care what to do ; this done they were to act. 

There is no evidence that the final act of discipline was 
in the hands of either the apostles, or a board of officials 
designated by the church, or of any organization to 
which the churches were subject. The function of 
councils called to advise in special cases will be con- 
sidered in its place.* The local church is always the 
sovereign body in the final act of discipline. Many 
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years after the martyrdom of Paul, the church at Ephe- 
sus is commended for the exercise of discipline.! The 
most recent authority on Presbyterian polity tacitly 
concedes that this was done by the church alone and in 
meeting its responsibility.2, The proof of our position 
does not rest upon the isolated case at Corinth. Every 
allusion to the disciplinary functions of the church from 
that to the action of the Ephesian church, confirms it. 
Clement, of Rome, “does not question the right of the 
community to remove its officers if it sees fit.”* Poly- 
carp concedes the absolute authority of the church in 
excommunication and restoration.® The distinction 
between clergy and laity transferred the government of 
the churches to the former. This included the transfer 
of authority in the administration of discipline, nor can 
apostolic discipline be restored unless the apostolic 
principle azd spirit of its administration be reasserted, 
z. €., the responsibility of the churches for the character 
and influence of their membership. ‘Christ desired 
his church on earth to be holy in her membership, and 
not an indiscriminate congregation of righteous and un- 
righteous men, of believers and infidels, of Christians 
and reprobates.”® Brave words and true! We need 
men and women to strive and if need be endure perse- 
cution to make them true as they ought to be in all 
evangelical churches. Alas! they are not. Too fre- 
quently “the various religious bodies value members 
still more than morality or high-toned Christian virtue ; 
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and they fear lest by discipline they lose one or two 
names from their communion roll. Alas! the fear is 
well founded. Fugitives from discipline are always sure 
of an open door and a hearty welcome from some quar- 
ter.’! All this is humiliating, but it is painfully true. 
None need to ponder it more seriously than Baptists. 
If they neglect. discipline the sin cannot be laid at the 
door of a church session. Even the pastor, if he has 
been faithful in laying before the church its duty, is ex- 
onerated by God and good men; the church alone is 
responsible and forfeits its influence. 

(d) Responsibility for the reception of members. The 
Epistles do not contain even an allusion to accessions to 
the churches, though we have no doubt they had many 
accessions. The preaching of the word faithfully and 
fully was the great work of the apostles.7 While men 
are saved through the preaching of the gospel, loyalty 
to Christ requires faithful witnessing to the truth, and 
this often repels men from the gospel ;* but further, 
nothing is said in the Epistles urging the churches to 
seek numerical increase as the great object for which 
they exist. Loyalty to Christ is always their first duty, 


1 Bruce, ‘* Train. of the Twelve,’’ p. 206. 

2? Comp. Acts 20 : 20-27; Rom. I5 : 17-23. 
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*The Epistles are zzéenstve. Unity, compactness, and strength are 
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are secured, churches can neither withstand the adverse conditions they 
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now receives but little attention, hence the powerlessness of many 
churches, All energies are concentrated on the ex¢ensive. Lack of co- 
hesiveness and positiveness is the result. Doubtless there was continual 
increase in the apostolic churches ; but if secured, as it often now is, by 
periling the compactness of churches, and ‘‘ by methods to which Scripture 
gives no sanction, it is worthless. We need churches compacted by that 
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and that means the truest loyalty to the souls of men. 
In this way the edification and increase of the apostolic 
churches went forward together. It is the divine plan. 
Whatever in theory or method separates them, is peril- 
ous to churches to-day. 

Hence beyond profession of faith and baptism in the 
name of the Trinity, we have no detailed information as 
to how persons were received into the apostolic churches. 
We refer especially to examination and instruction before 
baptism, but it does not follow that there were neither, 
and there is evidence to the contrary. Those awakened 
on the day of Pentecost were not baptized and admitted 
to the fellowship of believers on superficial knowledge 
or merely because they wished to be, for Peter did very 
much more than exhort those inquirers to “repent and 
be baptized.”’ He put first what has been aptly 
termed “the change of ethical disposition as the moral 
condition of being baptized.”? It. was sufficient to 
give them some conception of salvation, but it was not 
an adequate explanation of the way of salvation ; hence, 
he “proceeds to exhibit the firm foundation of that 
hope,” * which must have been awakened in their hearts 
by what he had exhorted them to do. “And with many 
other words he testified and exhorted them, saying, Save 
yourselves from this crooked generation.”* He is not 
now, as the words we have italicized show, addressing 
the congregation generally, but only those inquiring for 
the way of life. Instruction as to that evidently filled 
out the ellipses in this verse. Not until such instruc- 
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tion had been given, were they received for baptism,’ 
and “added to the fellowship of the already existing fol- 
lowers of Christ.’* Then they continued steadfastly in 
the apostles’ doctrine. But what doctrine? Evidently 
that given in the instruction received before their bap- 
tism, whatever be the reference to their subsequent and 
fuller instruction. Bloomfield translates, “And they 
thereupon gladly receiving his word, were baptized.” * 
Whether all who asked, What shall we do? were bap- 
tized is not said. But it is significantly said, all who 
gladly received this instruction were baptized. Their 
obedience was “in consequence of Peter’s exhortation.” * 
Guided by the Holy Spirit, the apostles deemed so much 
instruction necessary to their intelligent confession of 
personal faith in Christ. Here then clearly is apostolic 
precedent for the examination and instruction of candi- 
dates for baptism and church membership, if we have 
the example of their procedure for anything. Nor is 
there reason to think the apostles were less thorough at 
this time than Philip subsequently was when he care- 
fully examined and instructed the eunuch before bap- 
tizing him.® The just inference is that when the organ- 
ization of the first church was effected, and the apostles 
placed upon it the responsibility of self-government, the 
responsibility for the examination and instruction of 
candidates for baptism and membership was included. 
What the apostles did in establishing churches cer- 
tainly did not cease to be necessary afterward, or even 
subsequently to the death of the apostles. Somewhere 
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there must have been authority in this. If the apostles 
devolved disciplinary authority upon the churches, as we 
have seen they did, the authority to determine who 
should or should not be received to membership must 
have been vested in them also, for it is absurd to say 
that an organization has authority to arraign, try, and 
expel a member, and then assert that it has no jurisdic- 
tion in the admission of members. Authority in the 
one case assumes corresponding authority in the other. 
Furthermore, a church maintaining discipline usually is 
careful in the reception of members; but if indifferent 
to discipline and tolerant of bad men and notorious 
offenses, a church is not spiritually qualified to judge as 
to the fitness of persons for membership. It may zeal- 
ously seek accessions, but it has no real-concern for the 
salvation of souls. Not so when Paul “assayed to join 
himself to the disciples” at Jerusalem. They feared to 
receive him. They were ignorant of his conversion, 
though he claimed to be one of them. Barnabas had to 
attest his conversion. Then he was admitted, and “was 
with them, coming in and going out at Jerusalem.’’' 
This is a typical fact. There is not a hint in the New 
Testament that any man is to be the sole judge of his 
fitness for membership in the church ; the church must 
judge. Its spiritual condition ought always to be such 
as fits it for the proper exercise of this high preroga- 
tive.” This is not a conclusion based in the least on the 
argumentum ab stlentio. It zs inferential; but an 
inference from three inter-related facts. They are 
these: At Pentecost the apostles instructed candidates 
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for baptism ; when they established churches they de- 
volved the control of affairs directly upon the constitu- 
encies ; those churches, guided by the Holy Spirit, were 
to be the judges of spiritual things. We admit that the 
argumentum ab silentio of itself may be used some- 
times as a basis for any desired inference, but not so 
here. These three facts predetermine what the just in- 
ference is in this case. 

(ce) Responsibility for co-operation with sister churches. 
The principle underlying this is that the local church is 
but one of many, all creations of the Holy Spirit, hold- 
ing the same faith and assumed to be working together 
for the same objects. Hence the local church has no 
more right to do what grieves other churches with which 
it is in fellowship, than individuals or a faction have to 
grieve or distract the church of which they are mem- 
bers. No church has the right to so construe its pre- 
rogative of self-government as to justify itself in an- 
tagonizing the principles and practices of the body with 
which it is affiliated, and with which it is pledged to co- 
operate. It is dishonorable. It is a breach of mutual 
confidence. It may be treason to the cause of Christ, 
for a church is never truer to itself than when most 
loyal in allegiance to the denomination it represents. 
Nor is such allegiance restraint. It-infringes in no way 
on the legitimate functions of autonomy ; on the con- 
trary, it is this responsibility for co-operation with sister 
churches that gives the full definition and real scope to 
self-government. This has an application to other forms 
of polity, but to none as it has to autonomy; therefore 
none are bound by considerations so high and so strong 
to weigh carefully their corporate action in its relation 
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to the denomination. The action of a Baptist church 
does not terminate upon itself. It is as true of the 
affiliation of Baptist churches as of individuals in a 
local church, that if one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it. Churches insubordinate to the denomi- 
nation have wrought great harm to the.cause, not only 
where they were located, but throughout whole Associa- 
tions, and sometimes far beyond. Often the action of 
Baptist churches would be greatly modified or else would 
never have been taken, if they had considered the in- 
terests of the denomination. For what they do or fail 
to do is, more than they often realize, for the denomina- 
tion as well as for themselves. The election of fit men 
to office ina church has a good influence for the de- 
nomination at large. By the election of unfit men evil 
repute is brought upon it. Discipline rids the denomi- 
nation as well as the local church of unworthy members. 
Care in receiving members, both as to credible evidence 
of regeneration and doctrinal soundness, gives character 
and influence to the denomination everywhere. Re- 
sponsibility for co-operation with sister churches is not 
less a wholesome check on the perversion of autonomy, 
than it is a means of its self-consistent and effective 
development. 

The five phases of the responsibility of autonomy 
which have been considered, are all we need dwell upon. 
The obligation to provide for the financial needs of a 
church, or to respond to the various calls upon churches 
for the prosecution of Christian work, is common to 
churches of all forms of polity. Nor have we inquired 
as to the means by which a church may seek informa- 
tion necessary to final action in any case. Circum- 
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stances must determine such matters. But in main- 
taining its proper sovereignty in this, autonomy must 
insist that officers, committees, all who act for and in 
the name of the church, must be held directly respon- 
sible to it; hence the church has the right, and must 
imperatively demand the submission to itself of all the 
facts in every case before final action is taken. This 
right inheres in autonomy; it cannot be delegated to 
any committee of investigation. Before final action no 
class of the membership is to be denied information. 
An intelligent and just vote cannot be reached without 
such information. When they “of the circumcision ” 
at Jerusalem arraigned Peter because he went in to men 
uncircumcised and ate with them, “he rehearsed to the 
apostles and brethren that were in Judea,” the whole 
story of the conversion of Cornelius.’ So Paul and 
Barnabas told the church at Antioch how God “had 
opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles.”? A full 
statement of all the circumstances was given to the 
churches at Jerusalem and Antioch. Such facts are 
evidence that the divine plan is that the whole church 
shall have knowledge of. whatever concerns its corporate 
condition and work, or its co-operation with sister 
churches.* The Holy Spirit has nothing to do with 
secret conclaves in the manipulation of church affairs. 
They are an abomination before the Lord. They are 
always an evil in churches. The Holy Spirit has noth- 
ing to do with factions and parties; his presence in the 
church is for the good of the whole. A church perils 
its very existence when it is blind to the schemes of 
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ambitious men, or tolerates the cunning devices of bad 
men. Fewer would be the occasions of strife, and 
seldom would there be roots of bitterness in a church, 
if before final action its membership understood the 
facts, and the guidance of the Holy Spirit were sought. 

Existing tendencies are strongly toward the disparage- 
ment of the authority of the church. This is true irre- 
spective of polity. In none is the sense of responsibility 
in church-members what it ought to be, and not what it 
would be if the church were felt to be a “divine insti- 
tution.” The churchly feeling and conviction is with 
none what it ought to be. It has deteriorated, is often 
sneered at. Some think this a sign of progress and 
liberality ; rather it is an evidence of disloyalty to Christ 
and his cause, and of the consequent secularization of 
the churches and the ministry. The churchly feeling 
needs to be revived, but not to foster denominational 
pride and sectarian bigotry. It is necessary that 
churches may reassert their distinctive mission and in- 
herent self-sufficiency in Jesus Christ for their distinctive 
work. None need this more than Baptists; they have 
never cultivated the churchly feeling as they should. 
Their convictions as to the dignity of the church have 
never been strong; often they are lacking in intelligence 
as to the purpose of its visible organization. But au- 
tonomy requires the churchly feeling as no other polity 
does, because the dignity, influence, and character of an 
autonomous church are things for which every member, 
in the nature of the case, is responsible. Wisdom, 
consecration, piety, and activity in the constituency will 
always sécure a healthful and helpful churchly feeling, 
without either bigotry or an offensive denominationalism. 
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This applies to all evangelical churches, but Baptist 
churches especially need to more generally understand 
it. It is a foundation stone they have not laid deeply, 
as they ought to have done. We have grown; we are 
growing. It is cause for pride that we have so many 
thousands of self-governing churches; it might be cause 
for needed humiliation if we knew how many of them 
are really self-governing according to the New Testament 
ideal. The true churchly feeling would be the best pre- 
paration for their instruction in all that self-government 
includes. 


CHARTER SXLY, 
SPIRITUAL FELLOWSHIP OF NEW TESTAMENT CHURCHES 


T is probable that those who were baptized on the 
day of Pentecost were all Jews,' and that they 
were of the more devout class. They acted therefore 
intelligently and conscientiously. This gives force to 
the statement that “they continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine.”” In thus separating themselves 
from their former co-religionists “according to the flesh,” 
they sacrificed all that was dear to them as Jews.* They 
confronted opprobrium and persecution for Christ’s sake. 
Whether or not they met with the Jews in their syna- 
gogue worship for a time, as they certainly did with the 
concourse in the court of the temple,‘ their separation 
from both soon became complete and final.’ The rab- 


1 Acts 2 : 5-11. Neh POS, 

3 Comp. Phil. 3 : 5-8. *Comp. Acts 2 : 46. 

5 The conflict between the temple worship and that of the first be- 
lievers, reached its crisis when Stephen replied to the charges made by 
members of the congregation of the Libertines. (See Acts 6 : 8-15.) 
It should be observed these charges were made by members of a syna- 
gogue, though they related to the temple and the ceremonial law. (See 
Acts 6 : 11-13.) They were a culmination of hostility which had been 
growing more intense since the day of Pentecost. (See Stifler, 
“Intro, to Acts,’? Sec. 8.) ‘‘The time soon came when the distinction 
between the freedom of the Christian spirit and the trammels of the law 
made itself felt, and Christians became conscious of the incongruity of 
legal worship, and still more of the adherence to tradition’’ (Schmid, 
“« Bib. Theol. of N. T.,”’ p. 295; comp. pp. 293-296). Henceforth the 
synagogue was everywhere hostile to the last. (See Acts 28 : 17-29.) 
The Judaizing faction which arose among believers was reactionary ; 
hence it was resisted by all the apostles, especially Paul. 
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bins were abandoned and the apostles were accepted as 
their teachers. Drawn together by common faith, ex- 
perience, and affinities, they became a new brotherhood. 
No ordinary agencies can explain this. Jews by birth, 
one in race and religion, and confirmed in the ancestral 
traditions of the latter,' they openly separated them- 
selves and joined the apostles of Christ. This was an 
important fact in the origin of the first church. 

It is further said that they continued steadfastly in 
the apostles’ “fellowship.” The Greek is t7 xowwwa, 
literally “the fellowship.” A definite fellowship is 
meant. The best authorities agree that it is not to be 
understood of the Lord’s Supper in this place, what- 
ever be the meaning of the succeeding phrase “in the 
breaking of bread.” It denotes a fraternal fellowship 
of believers.” But it is more than fellowship with the 
apostles, though it was that primarily in the greatest 
confidence and fullness. Yet it was a fellowship the 
continuance and strength of which did not depend on 
the abiding presence of the apostles with them; it was 
to bind together those who, believing in Christ, openly 
confessed him. Ultimately it was to clasp the hands of 
all believers among the Gentiles. It would overcome 
all hereditary Jewish prejudices, as it did those of Peter 
and of all in the conversion and baptism of Cornelius.* 
It was a fellowship sure to reach out in all directions by 
affinities and laws peculiarly its own. Neither national 
boundaries nor race prejudices could restrain it. Its 
hand would grasp all of like precious faith, and it did. 


1 See Chapter III. 
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To this Paul bears witness, in both the Epistle to the 
Galatians’ and that to the Colossians,” two most sig- 
nificant statements if studied from this point of view. 
What a change not more than a generation had wrought ! 
Jew and Gentile, cultured Greek and rude barbarian, 
master and servant, man and woman, all conditions, all 
classes, however separated previously, have become one 
in the fellowship of a new faith and a new life. 

The purpose and scope of this fellowship are fully 
defined in the Epistles. We now cite passages in which 
the Greek word xocvwyta in some form occurs, and shall 
italicise its translation so as to obviate the necessity of 
giving the Greek in each case. We classify them for 
the sake of clearness, according to the act, or state, or 
relation to which the term fellowship is applied. 

(a) Gifts to relieve temporal need. In Romans “ com- 
municating to the necessities of the saints,” * is urged 
as a Christian duty. This is enforced by the action of 
the churches of Macedonia and Achaia which had 
made “a certain contribution for the poor among the 
saints that are at Jerusalem.” * The Corinthians are 
commended especially for their abounding liberality in 
this. They beseech Paul to receive their gift as proof 
“of their fellowship in ministering to the saints.” ” 
Gratefully acknowledging the gift of the Philippians to 
himself, he says, “no church had fellowship with me in 
the matter of giving and receiving, but ye only.”° We 
omit a passage in Hebrews’ because it refers to acts of 
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benevolence toward all men; but the idea is the same 
as in the citation made. In these the true conception 
of Christian giving is defined. It enters sympathetically 
into the condition of those it helps, and fellowships 
their necessities. Fellowship of this sort is one of the 
needs of our churches to-day in the prosecution of dis- 
tinctively Christian work. If it were deep and pervasive 
as it ought to be, no cause would lack funds, no call 
be unheeded. It would strengthen our work. It would 
care for the interests of our churches everywhere, Draw- 
ing them closer it would bind them together. 

(b) Relation of beltevers to each other. The justness 
of the appeal for the poor saints at Jerusalem Paul 
bases on this relation. ‘For if the Gentiles have been 
made partakers of their spiritual things, they owe it to 
them also to minister unto them in carnal things.” ! 
He thanks God in behalf of the Philippians for their 
“fellowship in furtherance of the gospel from the first 
day until now.” ? In this perhaps he anticipates what, 
farther on, he says of their personal kindness to him- 
self.* Evidently he means a fellowship broader and 
more far-reaching than merely that among themselves. 
The fellowship of believers everywhere during the 
apostolic period is beautifully illustrated in the Epistle 
to Philemon. He is a “ fellow-worker,” * svvepyw jyuau. 
Paul thanks God for the faith and piety of Philemon, 
and prays that the “fellowship of” his “faith may be- 
come effectual in the knowledge of every good thing 
which” was in Philemon “unto Christ.” *® In this fel- 
lowship he was to receive back Onesimus as “a brother 
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beloved.” John uses the term most concisely in de- 
fining the mutual relation of believers. That which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto you also, that 
ye may have fellowship with us: yea and our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with his son Jesus Christ.”? 
Again if “we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another.” This fellowship 
presupposes regeneration, faith, and love. It is the 
expression of the highest possible ideal of man’s rela- 
tion to his fellow-man. It was manifested when James, 
Cephas, and John gave to Paul and Barnabas “the right 
hand of fellowship,’* when -the latter were going 
“unto the heathen,” and the former continuing to labor 
among those “of the circumcision.” * Because it ex- 
presses the relation of believers to each other it in- 
terdicts compromising fraternization with the world. 
“And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them.”’® The Greek of 
this verse is an emphatic prohibition.® Believers are 
not to be “gartakers of other men’s sins.”’’ He who 
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by the apostles as an expressive pledge of mutual fidelity. (See Findlay 
on Gal., pp. 124, 125.) It probably became a custom in the apostolic 
churches when some were sent forth upon a specially hazardous mission, 
in which they would need the earnest support of their brethren. But it 
was not an ordinance of the apostolic churches. It is however a fitting 
and beautiful way of recognizing persons as fellow-members of a church, 
if the mutual relations and obligations it implies are felt and manifested 
as they should be. 

4 Gal. 2:9. SVs G Bihie 6 See Hodge, 2 loco, on édcyxew. 
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gives an evil-doer or teacher of error “greeting, partaketh 
of his evil works.” ! Thus in spiritual fellowship be- 
lievers are bound together and separated from the world. 
Their fellowship is an interpretation of Christ’s words, 
“they are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world.” By means of it on earth they are one in fel- 
lowship with the saved in heaven.? This conception of 
fellowship was largely realized in the relation of the 
apostolic churches to each other. It was the source of 
their spiritual power, a bond of their co-operation. 

(c) Relation of believers to Christ. No word in the 
New Testament expresses this so fully as fellowship. 
Christ bestows his grace upon believers, and they give 
him the supreme affection of their hearts, and conse- 
quently consecrate their lives to Christ.* “God is faith- 
ful, through whom ye were called unto the fe//owship of 
his Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” ® To this believers are 
called before they can have fellowship with one an- 
other. Then it becomes one of the deepest realities of 
their renewed nature. “Knowing that as ye are par- 
takers of the sufferings, so also are ye of the com- 
fort.” ° Believers do not only suffer for Christ, but also 
withhim.” By this they obtain an insight into the mys- 
tery of redemption, which, so far as we know, they could 
obtain in no other way.* Hence, Paul desired to know 
“the fellowship of” Christ’s “sufferings.” ® He does 
not mean simply the same disposition of mind under 
suffering which Christ had; but he desires to recog- 


a John OMe NOOR comp. 2 Cor. 6 : 14. 2 John 17 : 16. 
* Heb. 10 : 33; 12: 22-24.  * Comp. John 20 : 29 with 1 John q : 19. 
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nize in his sufferings for the sake of the gospel a fel- 
lowship in the sufferings of Christ.' .This is a deep 
truth in the believer’s relation to Christ, and of Christ’s 
relation to him.” We cite in confirmation of what we 
have shown three phrases. In two of these “the com- 
munton of the Holy Spirit” * and “the fellowship of 
the Spirit’ * are mentioned. The idea is the same in 
both; the fact is the same. Fellowship with the Spirit 
is essential to fellowship with Christ, and therefore to 
the fellowship of believers. The third is the statement 
of Peter that believers are “partakers of the divine na- 


5 


ture, There is nothing in these words said either of 
Christ or of the Holy Spirit, but the connection shows 
that the reference is to God revealed in Christ.° They 
occur in proximity to the mention of the “precious and 
exceeding great promises.’”’ The believer’s fellowship 
with Christ is maintained and perfected by means of 
the promises.» The Holy Spirit comforts and guides 
believers through unfolding the promises.’ Only in this 
way can they be said to become partakers of the divine 
nature. Such is the idea and scope of fellowship as de- 
veloped in the Epistles. More than what we have said 
is now unnecessary. Later on we shall see the relation 
of what we have said to ecclesiastical polity. We defer 
the consideration of the fellowship of the Lord’s Sup- 
per to a future section of this chapter.” We now con- 
sider some things our examination shows are funda- 
mental to this fellowship. 


1 See Meyer, zz loco. 2 See Acts 9: 16; 1 Peter 4:13; 5:1. 
S (Cora LIBERIA, et lel aul, AG tie 6 2) Peter 13/4. OS Wiehe Bed, 
iVietrA® 8 Comp. 2 Cor. I : 20. 
9 John 14 : 26 with Rev. 3 : 20. 10 See pp. 320-325. 
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(a) Common experience of the saving grace of God. 
This, all openly confessing Christ were assumed to have. 
It must precede all else or there can be no Christian 
fellowship. Simon, the magician, professed faith in 
Christ, was baptized, and continued with Philip,’ but he 
was not in fellowship either with the apostles’ doctrine 
or with believers.2 True piety is first of all personal.* 
Only those who are personally called accept Christ ; he 
receives no others; such only become the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus.* Rejoicing in him, they 
have no confidence in the flesh. 

It is difficult to realize now that such a bond of spir- 
itual fellowship bound the apostolic churches together, 
yet it has a meaning to the man who experimentally 
knows the love of Christ. All such come to the recog- 
nition of each other through the instincts of the new 
life, and this is the true communion of saints. Never- 
theless, we are not living in apostolic times. We do 
not have one Lord, one faith, one baptism, in that defi- 
nite sense in which the apostle used the words. Senti- 
mentality often ignores facts, and cares nothing for 
principles. Religious sentimentality is not less likely 
to do this than either literary or social sentimentality. 
Denominations exist, each for a reason, some no doubt 
for sufficient reasons. Nor is such an anomaly as a 
creedless denomination possible.® But what we have 


Acts! Sisii 3's i i070. 2124) OhnsT On) 27. OLMEmE mT. 

5«*A high Christian enthusiasm has usually been connected with 
strong and decided affirmations of doctrine, and with a disposition to 
speak it out more fully. That temper has been venturesome to speak, 
even as it has been venturesome to do, as little fearing to declare God’s 
word in human speech as to embody his will in human acts. It has not 
been disposed for the most part to moderate, or withdraw, or pare down 
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stated as to the fellowship of believers now has its lim- 
itations arising from denominational distinctions which 
did not then exist, nor can these barriers be broken down. 
Some are buttressed on every side by ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions, some firmly fixed in prejudice and bigotry, and 
some are rooted in intelligent convictions. Many 
schemes for the removal of these barriers are proposed. 
In our judgment one fact condemns all such schemes. 
It is this: they magnify the external and formal ex- 
pression of fellowship. They put emphasis on neither 
the life of Christ in the souls of his people nor the 
dominancy of his truth over the heart and conscience. 
The sentimental is conspicuous in all of them. They 
now have the floodtide of mere religious sentimental- 
ism in their favor. Men desiring union with each other 
in the truth, heartily co-operating in those things in 
which they have common beliefs and convictions, con- 
scientiously preferring to differ decidedly in those things 
in which they do differ, are really much nearer the apos- 
tolic ideal of spiritual fellowship than those who seek 
the healing of existing divisions by schemes for external 
and formal fellowship in which a mere sentiment de- 
mands the sacrifice of the convictions of some and the 


doctrinal statements, unless, indeed, when it had to denounce them as 
materially erroneous and to set against them what it judged true and 
sound’? (Rainy, ‘‘ Deliv. and Dev. of Doc.,”’ pp. 285, 286). A posi- 
tive creed, fixed in positive connections, has ever been essential both to 
personal activity in the cause of Christ and to the salvation of men. 
Negations have no power. A denomination means organization for 
aggressive work. This assumes a definite creed of some sort, no matter 
whether written or,not. If a creedless denomination were possible, it 
would be of as little use in the cause of Christ as an army without ammu- 
nition. A denomination asserting itself without a creed champions an 
impossibility and offends common sense. 
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compromise of the convictions of all. The agitators of 
sentimental, formal, and ritualistic schemes of ecclesias- 
tical union are prophets God never commissioned for 
such a work; in this he has given them no vision ; their 
schemes are self-evolved. 

The spiritual fellowship binding the apostolic churches 
together must therefore be recognized as not only be- 
fore denominationalism, but even before the organized 
church or any organization of churches, for it certainly 
was in the New Testament church. Hence, the New 
Testament ideal of spiritual fellowship is impossible in 
the Romish ecclesiastical system, a fact to which 
Luthardt has called attention.’ In the Reformation 
era and before, multitudes of regenerated souls like 
Martin Luther sighed for this spiritual fellowship, but 
they rarely found it. More than anything else besides 
did this lead thousands of the choicest spirits in the fold 
of Rome to the cloisters during the purest period of the 
sacerdotal orders in search for congenial companionship. 
To-day it helps fill their nunneries with devout and con- 
secrated women. They crave a spiritual fellowship for 
which the ritual of Romish worship makes no provision, 
for it provides only for what, in its best phase, appeals 
to the esthetic, the imaginative, and the religious sensi- 
bilities. Devotion doubtless finds rest and stimulus in 
this, but deep spiritual life aspires to something more 
than this provides. The most godly have sought it in 
nunneries and convents. Multitudes have found it 
there: 

Theoretically, Protestantism at the Reformation 
placed something like the New Testament emphasis on 


1 See vie Saving Truths of the Gospel,’’ pp. 216-218. 
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spiritual fellowship by putting personal and saving faith 
in Christ before all else. But Protestantism developed 
three tendencies: One was rationalistic ; this embodied 
and perpetuated the spirit of the Renaissance. Another 
was ritualistic ; this was reactionary not only in worship, 
but in dogmatic and ecclesiastical conceptions. The 
third was evangelical. The last has always had to con- 
tend against the other two. More than once it has had 
to reaffirm and redefine itself. It will have to do this 
again, perhaps repeatedly. A constant peril to it has 
been the perversion, or if not, the subversion of regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit and of justification by faith. 
These two things underlie and beget spiritual fellowship. 
It cannot be, in the New Testament sense, without 
them. They stand or fall together in the evangelical 
system. No evangelical body has been free from those 
counter tendencies which peril these two fundamental 
truths. There has always been a disposition not to in- 
sist on credible evidence of regeneration before admis- 
sion to the privileges of the church. This tendency 
has antagonized spiritual fellowship. Very early in 
their history it became the bane of the State churches 
of Europe. It has manifested itself among Dissenters 
in England, and in all the great denominations of the 
country. Evidences of its presence among Baptists are 
not wanting. Indifference to the spiritual fitness of 
those they receive for baptism is often a burlesque on 
their theory of a regenerated church-membership. 
Wherever this tendency has appeared it has been a bar- 
rier to spiritual fellowship., Jonathan Edwards saw 
this when he opposed the “ Half-way Covenant.” He 
denied the position of Stoddard and his followers, that 
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there were “two sorts of Christianity, one with moral 
and another with gracious sincerity.” He could con- 
ceive of but one. That was the experience of saving 
grace and the exercise of personal faith in Christ.‘ In 
his “Qualification for Full Communion ”’ the stress of 
his argument is on the spiritual fitness of the communi- 
cant to partake of the Lord’s Supper. It is on spiritual 
fitness that Christian fellowship, according to the New 
Testament, depends from first to last. The filial con- 
sciousness is not only the characteristic of sonship, it 
is the witness to the brotherhood of all and in all hav- 
ing a saving experience of God’s grace in Christ to lost 
sinners.2. There is no true church fellowship where 
this is not; there can be no true fellowship of churches 
except as it prevails. 

(b) Loyalty to the authority and teaching of Christ. 
The apostles had no doctrine of their own, but preached 
that which they had received.* If they or an angel 
from heaven preached another gospel, it was to be re- 
jected and those who proclaimed it to be anathematized.* 
The apostles never sought a following for themselves. 
Loyalty to Christ in all they teach is the prominent 
thing in the Epistles as well as in the Acts. From 
such men the New Testament churches received their 
training ; by such men their development was directed. 
It was such teaching that molded the spiritual fellow- 
ship of these churches. Though widely separated, and 
having very different constituencies, they co-operated for 
the same ends in one spirit and purpose. 


1 See Edwards’ ‘‘ Works,”’ Vol. I., pp. 94, 127. Leavitt and Allen. 
2 Comp. ‘‘ Findlay on Gal.,’’ Chap. XV. 
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Fellowship such as this the world never saw before. 
One of the most remarkable features of it is the very 
different environments of those believers and churches. 
We need not define the radical differences between Jews, 
Greek, and Romans. Those between French, English, 
and German might illustrate it, but the parallel would 
be incomplete. The changes wrought by modern civ- 
ilization and the interblending of nationalities make it 
difficult for us to conceive the differences by which the 
peoples of the ancient world were separated from each 
other, or to understand the nature of their environments. 
But in accepting Christ the Jew abandoned Judaism; 
the Greek discarded his speculative philosophy; the 
Roman cast away his pride, love of dominion, and con- 
tempt for mankind. Nationality and environment were 
not obstacles to the spiritual fellowship of the apostolic 
churches in their loyalty to Jesus Christ.' In this 
respect they are the marvels of history. No natural 
cause can explain what we have stated ; it is a fact con- 
trary to the conditions and tendencies of that age. 
Since then, until our day, in great missionary conven- 
tions, servants of Christ of many nationalities and 
races have been seated on the same platform, have 
testified to the same grace, and confessed loyalty to the 
same Lord; the world has seen nothing like it. It is 
nothing against what we have said, if all the apostolic 
churches did not have equally comprehensive understand- 
ing of the truth;” they all sought to understand the 
same truth. All were guided and instructed by the 
apostles. There were the same truths for the churches 
of the Gentiles as for those of Judea.* It is the same 


1 Comp. 2 Peter Big. LO: 2 See Chap. XG Palospmnn Seeela Cor anak: 
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gospel in Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, in all Paul’s 
Epistles, in Hebrews, in the Epistles of Peter and John. 
It is expounded to believers everywhere, and, among other 
objects, for the perfecting of their spiritual fellowship. 
If error appeared, as it did at Corinth and at Eph- 
esus,' and perhaps elsewhere, in the denial of the resur- 
rection, or in Galatia and probably at Rome,’ through 
Judaizing teachers, the apostles promptly denied the 
error and enforced the truth.* Thus the spiritual fel- 
lowship of the churches was grounded in loyalty to the 
authority and teachings of Christ. 

(c) Co-operation for the same ends. Luthardt has 
said: “When Christianity came into the world, it came 
into it as a new view of the world.”* To give this view 
of the world to the world is the purpose for which the 
gospel is preached and churches exist.> No other sys- 
tem of religion or of philosophy has any such view of the 
world to offer, no other organization has any such pur- 
pose; all are of this world, and however humane their 
purpose, they relate to this world. Fundamental in this 
new view of the world are three things. These are (1) 
Man in his natural state is a lost and condemned sin- 
ner; (2) Christ died that man might be saved eter- 
nally through his grace ; (3) those saved in Christ are to 
edify one another and make the gospel known to every 
creature. There is much besides, but nothing not 
included in these or else normally growing out of them. 
They are the creed, life, and mission of true New Testa- 
ment churches. We are aware how sweeping this affir- 
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* «* Fundamental Truths,’’ p. 5. ® Comp. Matt. 5 : 14 with Phil. 2: 15. 
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mation is, but it is not more radical than the affirmations 
of the word. of God. These are precisely the things 
which make Christian fellowship distinct from all other 
forms of fellowship in the ends for which it co-operates 
as well as in the qualifications it requires and the motives 
it enjoins. But frequently existing conceptions of all 
this are confused and vague. The sharp and radical 
distinction between the “new view of the world” which 
the gospel gives, and all other views of the world, is not 
felt and insisted upon. This often hinders spiritual 
development and retards the progress of the churches 
to-day, exiles the gospel from their pulpits, and substi- 
tutes co-operation with secular and merely philanthropic 
schemes for the only mission the churches and their min- 
istry have to a world lying in darkness, of which the 
sole hope is the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is not to the 
point to say that the world of to-day is not the world 
of the apostolic period or for many centuries afterward, 
for the new view of the world the gospel gives is the 
only true view of the world in any age. An idol is an 
idol, whether it be a hideous carving in wood or Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s golden image on the plain of Dura. Civ- 
ilization, external refinement, the gilded exterior of social 
life, are together only a covering for the same world.' 
That world now needs, not less but more decidedly than 
ever before, the preaching of the same truths the apos- 
tles proclaimed everywhere. These truths fused in the 
heart by the Holy Spirit, were the strong bonds binding 


1 «¢ Civilization and culture may alter the form of sin, but cannot lessen 
its tyranny or destroy its existence. Culture can put art in the place of 
naturalness. The sins then practised are the sins of culture ; more re- 
fined, indeed, but not fewer, and often increased in number and aggra- 
vated in quality ’’ (Luthardt, ‘‘ Fund. Truths,’”’ p. 192). 
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New Testament churches together. The constituencies 
of those churches never viewed the world in any other 
light than that in which these truths presented it. 
They so inhere in the gospel that there is no gospel 
without them. Nor can unity be developed, nor is co- 
operation possible, nor can the great end for which 
churches are -established be realized, if these three 
things do not enter into personal experience, convictions, 
and motives to activity. 

We come now to the Lord’s Supper. It is an ordi- 
nance. It symbolizes both a state and a relation; a 
state of salvation in Christ, a relation of fellowship 
with Christ. It is visible ; material substances are used. 
The three phases of spiritual fellowship we have dwelt 
upon belong to the inner Christian life. These are 
because that life is; they have no existence apart from 
it. But the Lord’s Supper is a symbolism. It sets 
forth the spiritual state of the participant and his per- 
sonal relation to Christ. It creates neither. It means 
nothing to him except as he eats and drinks discerning 
the Lord’s body. In this sense and for this reason, its 
symbolic import was expressive of the spiritual fellow- 
ship of the constituencies of New Testament churches, 
and as those constituencies were all formed of individ- 
uals who had been baptized, this phase of the symbol- 
ism of the Lord’s Supper is admissible only on the 
ground of its observance by those baptized and in 
church membership. 

There are five accounts of the Lord’s Supper. 
These are in the synoptic Gospels and in First Corin- 
thians. Two allusions to it are in Acts,' but the synoptic 


1 See Acts 2: 46; 20: 7. 
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Gospels and First Corinthians show that it was instituted 
by Christ, and define its nature and purpose. If we 
knew nothing more of the ordinance than the synop- 
tists report, our understanding of its symbolic import 
would be limited to the object of Christ’s sacrificial 
death, for he does not apply the symbolism to his death, 
but to the object of his death. This distinction, while 
overlooked by no expositors, is most clearly brought out 
by Gill." It is the sacrificial death of Christ which 
makes the ordinance what it is to be for all time. 
“Happily the Lord Jesus explained with particular 
clearness in what aspect he wished his death to be the 
subject of commemorative celebration.’? But from the 
words “do this in-remembrance of me,”* we can only 
infer that it was to be observed after the resurrection, 
nothing more. Whether or not it was to be a church 
ordinance, the synoptists give no hint. If all the cir- 
cumstances be considered, what he did and said when 
instituting the ordinance, must have been largely an 
enigma to the apostles. Their inability to comprehend 
it then must have been similar to that of the Jews when 
Christ spake of giving his flesh for the life of the world.* 
It was with the apostles in this as in all Christ said of 
his death, «And they understood none of these things ; 
and this saying was hid from them, and they perceived 
not the things that were said.”*® It was not until after 
his ascension and the pouring forth of the Holy Spirit, 
that they knew the meaning of what their Lord did at 
the Paschal meal “the same night in which he was be- 


trayed.”’ 


1 On Matt. 26 : 26-29. 2 Bruce, ‘‘ Training of the Twelve,’’ p. 350. 
S huke 227:" 10. 4 John 6 : 46-56. 5 Luke 18 : 34, Rev. Ver. 
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There is no doubt that wherever the apostles estab- 
lished churches, they instructed them to observe the 
Lord’s Supper. Yet it is a remarkable fact that, except 
in First Corinthians, there is no specific mention of it 
in the Epistles. Baptism is mentioned in seven Epis- 
tles, fourteen times in all. These allusions to baptism 
were designed chiefly to remind believers and churches 
of its symbolism. There seems to have been no occa- 
sion to correct perversions of baptism, neither to refute 
heretical teachings respecting it. Not so with the 
Lord’s Supper. In one church it certainly was greatly 
perverted both in purpose and in form of observance. 
This made the definition of its nature and design neces- 
sary. It is therefore principally from what Paul says of 
it in First Corinthians, that we must deduce conclusions 
respecting its place as a church ordinance and its rela- 
tion to the spiritual fellowship of the apostolic churches. 

The first reference is a definition of its design. “The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion, 
xorvwria, of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not a communion of the body of Christ ?’’! 
This seems to be a statement of the general teaching 
of the apostles as to the purport of the ordinance, rather 
than merely what had been taught at Corinth. As a 
reminder to that church of what they had been taught, 
it was a preparation for the rebuke Paul was about to 
administer to them for the disorderly way in which they 
observed the ordinance. The thing on which stress is 
laid is that the ordinance symbolized communion with 
Christ. ‘So far Romanists, Lutherans, and Reformed 
agree in their interpretation of this important passage.”’ ” 


11 Cor, 10 : 16, Rev. Ver. 2 Hodge, im loco. 
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With controversies between these, aside from this, we 
have nothing to do. Only one point claims our atten- 
tion. The verse calls the Lord’s Supper a “commun- 
ion.” This is the technical term for the ordinance in 
the English language, at least so much so that many 
years since the word ceased to be generally used in 
other senses.’ Perhaps this may be one reason why 
many have very indefinite conceptions of the design of 
the ordinance, and why church-members so often ab- 
sent themselves from it. For the idea certainly does 
prevail that it is wholly an act of the communicant, and 
that it is a very conspicuous and: solemn way of con- 
fessing ourselves disciples of Christ. That it is so is 
indeed the fact; but it is by no means all that the 
Lord’s Supper signifies. Its full signification is in 
xotvvwvia, Communion, used twice in this verse. It is 
used nowhere else in connection with the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Communion correctly enough translates the Greek 
term. But it is not a New Testament designation of 
the ordinance; it only defines its design. The apostolic 
designation was the one we use, the Lord’s Supper.’ 
Confusion, perversion, and the ritualistic theory of its 
efficacy would have been less possible if the name had 
been retained.* As a definition of its design the term 


1 See Art. ‘‘Communion,”’ in ‘‘ Kitto’s Cyclopzdia.”’ 

proce TE Conmuie 120: 

3 In 1 Cor. 10: 21 the words rpamrégns xvpiov, ‘‘ the Lord’s table,’’ occur. 
It is very doubtful whether this is synonymous with ‘‘ the Lord’s Supper.’’ 
In it Paul is contrasting the Lord’s table with the table of devils. This 
certainly indicates that ‘‘ what the apostle meant to say is, that a man’s 
being the guest and friend of Christ and the guest and friend of evil 
spirits, is impossible’’*(Hodge). But it does not prove that by the 
‘‘Lord’s table’’ the Lord’s Supper is meant, and by the table of devils 
a social meal, in which believers join with unbelievers in eating meat 
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“communion” relates not so much to the acts of eating 
and drinking the bread and wine, as it represents a fact 
in the believer’s life—fellowship with Jesus Christ, his 
Redeemer and Lord. This fellowship is often renewed 
in the observance of the Lord’s Supper, and if Christians 
are alive to God and dead to the world, it always will 
be. Then it is a means of grace, but never to any 
except those who have been quickened together with 
Christ. It creates nothing; it sets forth what is. But 
it is more than a form. Rightly observed it is a means 
of spiritual blessing. 

The second reference has to do with it as a church 
ordinance. Paul declared he had “received of the Lord 
that which he delivered” to the church at Corinth. He 
gave it to them as a church, instructed them as a church 
as to its meaning, and no doubt its mode of observance. 
They were to observe it asa church. Their disorderly 
observance of it was both disregard of the responsibility 


offered to idols. At any rate it seems incongruous and almost sacrilegious 
that Paul would contrast the Lord’s Supper with a convivial eating of 
meat offered to idols. To understand by the ‘‘Lord’s table”’ a social 
meal of Christians who thankfully recognize the presence of Christ in his 
gifts, seems congruous with the contrast, and with the context from ver. 
18. The term eciyapioria, eucharist, ‘‘ giving of thanks,’’ is not used in 
the New Testament of the Lord’s Supper. It was employed to designate 
it at a much later period. Sacrament, from the Latin sacramentum, used 
judicially of the ‘‘ military oath of allegiance’? among the Romans (An- 
drews’ ‘‘ Lat. Lex.’’), is unsupported by any scriptural sanction. The 
post-apostolic perversions of the ordinance is traceable to the use of 
these two designations. They represent nothing in the evangelical Prot- 
estant conception of the nature and purpose of the ordinance. They 
belong to the ritualistic theory of it. The phrase ‘‘the Lord’s Supper ’”’ 
avoids confusion and misconception, preserves the New Testament idea 
of its nature and purpose, and makes it the symbol of the believer’s 
spiritual communion with Christ. 
S Comps 1 jobnit 17. 
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entrusted to them, and a perversion of the design of 
the ordinance. They substituted personal preferences 
for corporate and orderly procedure in the church of 
God; sentiment usurped the place of authority; the 
‘sanctity and dignity of the church and the proper 
solemnity of the services were all periled by their per- 
version of the Lord’s Supper in making it a disorderly 
eating and drinking of whatever each might bring for 
himself,’ instead of a symbol of their fellowship with 
Christ and with each other. The rebuke is evidence of 
the importance Paul attributed to the Lord’s Supper as 
a church ordinance. And if in Corinth, why not in all 
apostolic churches? It must have been the same thing 
in all the churches. It was intended to set forth the 
same realities in the same way everywhere. It was not 
to be a matter of religious sentimentality, nor an in- 
dividual and social affair in one place and a church 
ordinance in another. Its observance evidently was not 
to indicate indifference to fundamental truth, nor disre- 
spect for the church as a “divine institution.”? Such 
notions of the Lord’s Supper are innovations of low 
views of church authority and of erroneous conceptions 
of Christian union.* If on earth to-day, Paul would 
condemn much that is said in defense and done in the 
practice of so-called ‘open communion,” not less 
severely than he did the disorderly practices in the 
Corinthian church. For all the “communion question”’ 
they ever had, as far as we know, in the apostolic 
churches, was at Corinth, and Paul’s insistence was on 


; Ky Cor, II : 20-22; comp. 27, 28. 
2 See ‘©The Church and her Fellowship,’’ pp. 169-171, Bapt. Pub. So. 
3 Robert Hall virtually concedes this. ‘‘ Works,’’ Vol. I., p. 310. 
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the supremacy of the church in maintaining its orderly 
observance. We need not enter upon the question of 
“restricted communion,’ for what we have shown is 
conclusive evidence that the Lord’s Supper was designed 
to be a church ordinance. This is scriptural ground. 
Departure from it as a principle is sure to pervert the 
original purpose of the ordinance. Denominational 
preferences and sectarian prejudices will never be over- 
come and rooted out by the pressure of formal union in 
the Lord’s Supper. Sentimental notions of the ordi- 
nance are only the survival substantially of what Paul 
condemned at Corinth. If in a different way, they cer- 
tainly still lead to disastrous results. The spiritual fel- 
lowship, in so far as it is practicable without compro- 
mising the convictions of any denomination, is the safest 
and speediest way to the removal of existing differences. 
Baptists respect the conviction of others, decidedly as 
they may differ from them. They ask rightfully that 
their convictions be respected by others.’ And we see 


1 “ We have among us a numerous and respectable body of Christians 
who believe that baptism is an essential prerequisite to communion, and 
that immersion alone is baptism; who therefore decline to sit at the 
Lord’s table with those whom they cordially love as fellow Christians, 
and whose labors in spreading the gospel they look upon with heartfelt 
sympathy. The Baptist does not deny the name of Christian brother to 
those from whom he is obliged to withhold certain forms of fellowship ”’ 
(Fisher’s ‘‘Supernatural Origin of Christianity,’ p. 244). The excel- 
lent spirit and the justness of Professor Fisher, as shown in this extract, 
is worthy of imitation by some would-be assailants of Baptists. The 
prior duty of Baptists is to understand themselves as to their distinctive 
principles on the nature and relation of the two ordinances, then to dis- 
passionately and clearly state their views, and the reasons for them, and 
then to demand a candid representation of their position as Baptists by 
all who propose to refute them. Then there will be no ‘‘communion 
question.’’ The controversy will be on the mode and subjects of bap- 
tism, which is the real one. Candor and intelligence on both sides will 
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not how any consistent Baptist can hold that the res- 
toration of the Lord’s Supper to its proper place and 
design is less necessary for restoration of the order 
established in the apostolic churches than is the immer- 
sion of the believer. Both and each, in its proper place 
and in its organic relation to the other, were expressions 
of the spiritual fellowship of apostolic churches. 

The subject discussed in this chapter is one of wide 
application. We dwell, in closing, only on three appli- 
cations bearing upon autonomy. 

(a) lt makes organic union of Church and State tmpos- 
sible. Spiritual fellowship presents no point of contact 
between an ecclesiastical polity fundamentally recogniz- 
ing it and civil government. In every instance where 
the alliance has been formed the New Testament ideal 
of spiritual fellowship has been modified. The Romish 
ecclesiastical system and those of the Reformers of 
course in a sense recognized a spiritual basis and pur- 
pose ; but they were not designed to, and they could not 
give expression to the New Testament ideal. They 
were all founded on the theocratic idea of the Old Tes- 
tament. Hence, early New England Congregationalism 
sought the re-establishment of theocracy. But the in- 
herent principles of spirituality and autonomy of the 
New Testament churches, deeply planted among them 
from the first, made its successful perpetuation impos- 
sible. It never did work harmoniously in New Eng- 
land Congregationalism.' The “standing order’? finally 


allow no place to bigotry on either, and both will be equally invulnerable 
to the assaults of prejudice. 

1See Chap. VI., VII.; Walker’s ‘‘Congregationalist’s Am. Ch. 
Hist.,”’? Vol, III. ; Ladd, ‘‘ Prin. of Ch. Pol.,”” Lec. IV., pp. 133-152. 
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went down, more because of this inherent contradic- 
tion, probably, than because of assaults upon it from 
without.!. There is cohesion and invincible resistance 
in the spiritual fellowship of autonomous churches, as 
the history of both Congregationalists and Baptists 
demonstrates. Wherever it prevails, and the purer it is, 
the greater its centripetal force. As it draws toward a 
common center, it draws away from the world and com- 
bines its forces against the world. This was its power 
in New Testament churches. It makes alliance with 
the State impossible. 

(b) Lt venders mutual knowledge of the condition of the 
churches necessary. The world cared nothing for the 
early churches. The only true friends they had were 
each other. All the personal commendations of Paul in 
the last chapter of Romans are suggestive for our pur- 
pose, but especially so are the salutations of the churches 
which he sends. It is a just inference that the churches 
of Asia Minor and Greece had informed him about the 
church at Rome; and that he had sought information 
from them, for we are not to regard these salutations as 
formal; Paul would not be guilty of such a conven- 
tional lie. To the Corinthians he sends the salutations 
of the churches of Asia.” He requests the Colossians 
to ‘salute the brethren which are in Laodicea and 
Nymphas, and the church which is in his house.’ 3 
These remembrances are incidental, but they are full of 


1 What Walker says ( ‘‘ Congregationalist’s Am. Ch. Series,’’ Vol. ITI., 
pp- 232-237), seems, on the whole, to support this assertion, though he 
does not touch specifically upon the point. Congregationalism always 
put the emphasis on vital piety. Within Congregationalism there was 
from the first a protest against whatever suppressed this. 

25r Cor 10s; £0.20: SiColaan: 15. 
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meaning. They show the brotherly solicitude of the 
apostolic churches for each other, however separated 
from one another, or of whatever nationality. It is a 
need of to-day. Altogether too little is known of each 
‘other by churches of the same denomination, irrespec- 
tive of forms of polity. But in no form is this mutual 
interest so necessary as in autonomy. Autonomous 
churches often do not manifest it as they ought, because 
they do not inform themselves of each other’s condi- 
tion and needs. The more our Baptist churches are 
severed from the world, the more closely they will be 
drawn together, and the greater interest they will have 
in each other. 

(c) Spectal appropriateness to Baptists. We have ref- 
erence to the essentially spiritual constitution upon 
which, theoretically and ecclesiologically, their churches 
are founded. If not bound together by spiritual fellow- 
ship, there is nothing to hold them together, and we 
know of no reason why they should be held together. 
Presbytery, synod, assembly, mean much to Presby- 
terians, diocese and general convention to Episcopalians, 
conference to Methodists. These each legislate, and 
their decisions command recognition. They must be 
obeyed or the form of polity is nullified. They do not, 
therefore, lay the same stress on spiritual affinity as a 
means of binding them together which autonomous 
churches necessarily must. Indeed they all say some- 
thing stronger is necessary, and that autonomy, of itself 
is a rope of sand. And so it is if there be not the 
centripetal power of spiritual fellowship. If this exist 
and is active, autonomy is a band of steel. Then pope 
and hierarchy never held the church of Rome more 
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firmly together; prelacy hever preserved such uni- 
formity in the Church of England ; Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism never so effectually prevented disruption ; American 
Presbyterianism is less competent to control divergent 
theological tendencies and factions ; and Methodism has 
yet to prove its facility of readjustment to new phases 
both within itself and in its environment. The apos- 
tolic churches did all these things by the force of spir- 
itual fellowship, informed by the truth and guided by 
the Holy Spirit. This will do the same thing for Bap- 
tists to-day. But that it may, it calls for the immediate 
and earnest attention of our ministers and churches. 
We must have in both a profound and pervasive spiritual 
life. We must adopt the most scriptural methods of 
work. We must purify, inform, and intensify our de- 
nominational convictions and spirit. Then we shall 
grasp the hand of all those who are of us and pledge to 
each other fidelity in our common work. Then the 
warmth of our love and promptness of our help will 
strengthen and build up the weakest Baptist church in 
the world. 


CHAPTER XV, 


THE ORGANIZED FELLOWSHIP OF NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCHES 


EFERRING to the Acts, Bernard says: “If we 
except the debate in the council at Jerusalem 

and the charges to the elders at Miletus, all the dis- 
courses reported in this book are addressed to those 
who are not yet Christians.’ Exactly the opposite of 
this is the fact respecting the Epistles. They are 
doctrinal and ethical instruction for the churches, we 
may say, exclusively. ‘Thus the fuller expositions of 
truth contained in the Epistles are based on what the 
first principles of the gospel had already wrought in 
human hearts, and its doctrines are cleared and settled, 
developed and combined in correspondence with the 
capacities and necessities of believers.” ? But if all the 
reported discourses in Acts, except the two mentioned, 
were addressed to those not Christians, there are unre- 
ported discourses referred to that evidently were ad- 
dressed to the constituencies of the churches. Return- 
ing from Lystra and Derbe, Paul and Barnabas con- 
firmed the souls of believers and exhorted them to 
continue in the faith? Coming to Antioch, they 
preached and taught the “word of the Lord, with many 
others also”;* after which Paul and Silas “went 
through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches,” 


1 ««Bampton Lec.,’’ 1867, p. 153. The italics are his. 
ZTE a Dela Os 3 Acts 14 : 21-23. CUACtSRIS EES h 
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while Barnabas and Mark “sailed into Cyprus,” no doubt 
on a similar mission.! Instructed in a vision, Paul re- 
mained at Corinth a year and six months teaching the 
way of life and gathering in the “much people’? God 
had in that city.2 Leaving Ephesus, he revisited 
Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea, cities of Macedonia, 
where he had founded churches, and gave them much 
exhortation.? From thence he went to Troas, where he 
broke bread with the disciples, and ‘preached unto 
them,” continuing “his speech until midnight.” * 

These allusions to unreported discourses show that 
the churches founded by Paul subsequently received 
much instruction from him and from his colleagues. In 
fact the Epistles assume the prior instruction of the 
churches.” Their writers evidently expected what they 
stated and discussed to be understood for this reason. 
Their epistolary instruction was designed to be the more 
systematic and condensed formulation of what the 
churches had been taught and believed.® It was also 
designed to correct some misapprehensions of what 
they had been taught,’ and to refute some heretical de- 
partures from the faith. Furthermore, it is true that 
the preaching of the gospel to the unsaved and the oral 
instruction of the churches, were carried forward at the 
same time. The Epistles, therefore, put apostolic teach- 
ing into final, authoritative, and permanent form, not 
only for the churches of that era, but for all future 
time. 

This we deem a correct statement of the facts and a 


WActs 15 3 39-41. # Acts 18: 9-11. %Acts20:2, 4 Jdzd., 6-8. 
WRomw 7) Us ls Lime 4eOmmcomp.pualbhessupomnse 
Sl Colie2¥7 = UUrmeomuhecsumonmice T As 2 Thess, SPASeta Corliss 
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conclusion they support. It determines one thing: 
whatever pertains to the apostolic churches, whether in 
doctrines, ordinances, ethics, or the fundamental princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical polity, must be sought in the New 
Testament, for if other authority be conceded for one, 
it must be for all. If there be such authority, what is 
it? where is it? how can it be verified? These ques- 
tions demand an answer when it is claimed that there 
is any authority outside of the word of God respecting 
any of these things. Nor is this less true of ecclesias- 
tical polity than of any of the others. If the authori- 
tative polity, in its essential principles, is not in the New 
Testament, then there is none. It is not reasonable 
that the New Testament has left this an open question. 
It has not left anything else belonging to the church 
an open question ; nothing pertaining to it in other re- 
spects is relegated to the misty sphere of speculation. 
The claims of the book are wholly against such a sup- 
position. It forbids the acceptance of any final author- 
ity outside of itself. Why should the principles of 
ecclesiastical polity be an exception? If it be admitted 
that the early fathers have a certain value, what we 
accept from them must rest on the firm foundation of 
the apostles, Jesus Christ. 

Upon such admitted postulates it is necessary to pro- 
ceed in determining the principles and limitations of the 
organized fellowship of churches formed according to 
the New Testament type. For the autonomy of the 
apostolic churches has been shown; its nature and some 
things it involves have occupied previous chapters. In 
all thus far, we have solid scriptural ground on which to 
build our argument. But we have now reached a stage 
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in which our statements and reasonings must be based 
largely, but not wholly, on what we have proven from 
the Acts and the Epistles. We say not wholly, for 
there are facts and suggestions indicative, at least, of 
incipient movements toward something more than the 
spiritual fellowship of the apostolic churches. There is 
evidence of some general principles which the apostles, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, recognized, which are to 
govern the mutual relations and obligations of the 
churches. Within such limitations, together with what 
may be inferred legitimately from all that has been pre- 
viously shown, the examination and argument must be 
kept. Further, candor requires the admission that it 
would be not less impossible to find traces of a Baptist 
association or a Congregational consociation of churches 
in the New Testament than to discover the outlines of 
a presbytery or to find a diocese and a diocesan bishop 
in charge of its churches. None of these things are 
found there. Toward which of these, if either, the 
inferences, hints, and facts yet to be considered may 
point, is to be determined. As we have no hint of any 
sort of provincial organization, much less have we of 
the establishment of any central authority having legis- 
lative jurisdiction over apostolic churches. If what we 
have said had been conceded candidly by the champions 
of both Prelacy and Presbyterianism, théy would have 
avoided much learned and ingenious labor in interpret- 
ing into isolated statements of Scripture what can be 
seen only through the spectacles of a@ priori preposses- 
sions, whatever else besides might be justly advanced 
in defense of those theories. On the other hand, if the 
champions of autonomy had mastered its spirit and 
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scope more thoroughly; and if they had kept in mind 
things fundamental in the fellowship of New Testament 
churches, it never would have been confounded with 
absolute independence, nor would an exaggerated idea 
of individualisra have distracted churches adopting it. 
Other facts deserving notice are: The apostolic 
churches, geographically, were widely separated ; com- 
munication was difficult; besides, gatherings of the 
people, in the provinces especially, excited the suspicion 
of the Roman authorities that the object was insubordi- 
nation to the government. Probably the number of 
apostolic churches was not very large, but they were 
scattered over a very broad territory.' Eastward to 
Babylon; westward certainly to Rome; in Greece 
proper, in Macedonia, in Asia Minor, in Judea, in 
Cyprus, in Crete. Hence the difficulty of bringing 
together representatives of churches scattered over 
nearly the greater part of the then known world, must 
have been well-nigh insurmountable. All this of course 
has nothing to do with any form of polity, but it has 
something, and we think much, to do in explaining why 
the conference held at Jerusalem is the only one men- 
tioned which, in the least, collectively represented apos- 


1 <<Tt is an interesting, but not surprising fact, that the circumstance 
of the first planting of Christianity in places which were later among its 
most powerful seats, including Rome and Carthage, are not known. 
Visitors to Jerusalem at the great festivals, mechanics who changed their 
abode from place to place, and commercial travelers might carry to their 
homes the faith which they had elsewhere received, and form the nucleus 
of new Christian communities. The gospel doctrine was transported 
from place to place, as the seeds are blown from the trees and wafted 
abroad ’’ (Fisher, ‘‘ Beginnings of Christianity,’’ p. 516, ed. 1877). In 
a similar way intercourse between the apostolic churches was maintained 
and knowledge of their mutual condition imparted to one another. 
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tolic churches. That was not a permanent organization. 
It was convened in an emergency, and to advise as to 
one thing; having done this it dissolved. It certainly 
is a remarkable fact, if we consider the period covered 
by the Acts and Epistles, about thirty-three years, and 
the various questions that must have arisen in the 
churches because of their contact with Judaism, pagan- 
ism, and the materialistic philosophy of the age, that 
no other conference of a like nature is reported to have 
been held. How far what we have said may account 
for this we do not know; but it is a probable reason. 
But there are some facts and hints besides those men- 
tioned in the close of the previous chapter, showing 
how the churches were brought into co-operation in the 
prosecution of their common work. Besides the apostles 
and their immediate colleagues, there were others, as 
Timothy, Titus, Tychicus, Trophimus, and Archippus, 
and not a few besides, raised up through their ministry, 
and no doubt specially instructed by them, who became 
teachers of the churches. These must have given 
much instruction designed to effect the co-operation of 
the churches. Those members of the churches fleeing 
from persecution, as Priscilla and Aquila, would contrib- 
ute to the same end by the information they diffused. 
It was knowledge of the church at Rome, obtained in 
this way no doubt, which led Paul to write his Epistle 
to the Romans,’ as it certainly caused him to purpose 
visiting that church.2 We have one instance in which 
a church wrote to Paul concerning its condition.* This 
probably was done by all the churches he founded.* 


1 Rom, 1: 8. WW, Ny, ey: rire, Gp 8 Vi: 
“Compa phil sms Colmureds 
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Any person in that age might write and send letters if 
he could find a person by whom to send them. The 
Jews especially, having a common religion and being a 
distinct race with strong national feelings, may be pre- 
sumed to have corresponded frequently. We have one 
reference to their correspondence in Acts. which shows 
how promptly they informed each other through the 
synagogues of whatever concerned their religion.'. The 
inference is that the early churches learned much con- 
cerning their mutual condition in this way that would 
lead to their closer co-operation. Such correspondence 
is suggested by letters, probably forged, which were 
sent to the Thessalonians by some who would have 
them believe that Paul taught the immediate appearance 
of the Lord.? Paul desired the Corinthians to certify 
by letter the one they appointed as bearer of their con- 
tribution to Jerusalem.? When Apollos “was disposed 
to pass through Achaia, the brethren wrote exhorting 
the disciples to receive him.”* False apostles sought 
such letters as a means of obtaining the confidence of 
the churches.° We have not adduced these facts as 
evidence that organized fellowship was then established, 
much less as indicative of any form of polity, for they 
are neither. But we have adduced them as proof, which 
they are, that the New Testament churches had such 
knowledge of each other and of their common work as 
would enable them to plan wisely for concerted action, 
which would draw them more closely together in the 
bonds of spiritual fellowship. While preparing the way 
for organized fellowship all this would tend to pre- 


1 Acts 28: 21, ae 2 See 2 Thess. 2: 2. TCO, 19 2 2%, 
AVA Cts 18): 277, 5 See 2 Cor. 3: 1-3. 
Ww 
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determine its nature, purpose, and inherent limita- 
tions. 

Another means contributing to the same tendency is 
the Epistles. It should be noted here that Paul’s Epis- 
tles are addressed to churches covering the territory 
of his great missionary labors. As to the other Epis- 
tles, that to the Hebrews was designed for believing 
Hebrews, and no doubt reached them generally. James 
wrote more particularly for the same class “ scattered 
abroad.” Peter addressed his First Epistle “to the 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, Bithynia, elect according to the foreknowl- 
edge of God the Father,” his Second to all who “have 
obtained like precious faith with us through the right- 
eousness of God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.’’! 
More ecumenical than either the Hebrews or the two of 
Peter, are First John and Jude. The general Epistles 
were designed for all, and probably in due time they 
reached all the churches. The Epistles directed to the 
churches were sent to the great centers of population. 
Their contents, therefore, were sure to become known 
to believers and churches in the surrounding provinces. 
The personal Epistles would become known in their 
teaching to many besides those to whom they were 
written, as they evidently were designed to be. Whether, 
besides the Epistles preserved, some were lost, it matters 


1 It is significant that the First Epistle of Peter is addressed to none 
beyond Asia Minor. If he had ever visited the churches in Greece it is 
strange he makes no reference to them in this address, which is remark- 
able for its specific mention. The address of the Second is universal, 
but this does not prove he had ever been beyond the boundaries of Asia 
Minor in his apostolic labors. Taken together, the addresses of his two 
Epistles do not suggest that he had been in Rome, and certainly the con- 
tents of the Epistles give no hint that he had been or was going there. 
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little. One certainly was, and if others were, they like 
that served their purpose of instruction for the time 
being. They were probably personal—friendly letters 
sent by the apostles to personal friends. We see no 
reason why the apostles may not have had correspond- 
ence of this sort with members of the churches. _ Phile- 
mon and Second and Third John are somewhat of this 
nature. But whether they had or not, the Epistles pre- 
served were for the general instruction of the churches. 
This is additional, we may say cumulative, evidence that 
the general knowledge the churches had of their mutual 
condition, common faith, and oneness of purpose, was 
not meagre, but very full and comprehensive. But why 
the necessity and what was the purpose of this? Un- 
doubtedly their unity of faith, edification, and spiritual 
fellowship constitute the primary purpose, but just 
because it does, it goes beyond that. Its essential ten- 
dency would be preparation for the most efficient method 
of co-operation. It would strengthen such a tendency 
in every direction ; ultimately it would give to it some 
practical form. The general character of the instruction 
in the Epistles does not sanction either extreme notions 
of the right of private judgment, nor ultra views of the 
independence of the churches. On the contrary, the in- 
struction which they give subordinates race and national 
feelings and prejudices to supreme loyalty to Christ, and 
to co-operation for the extension of his cause. This is 
the only just conclusion. If it does not show an actual 
organized fellowship of apostolic churches, it does define 
what the purpose of such organization, its inherent prin- 
ciples and necessary limitations, must be. 

If each church was a self-governing body, and if 
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there was no subordination ‘of all to a centralized eccle- 
siastical authority, it does not follow that each might 
determine its creed irrespective of all the others, or 
decide for itself as to the observance of the ordinances, 
or adjust its ethical standard to its environment. Apos- 
tolic instruction had determined all this. In other 
words, no apostolic church had the right of private judg- 
ment in these things. It was exactly this right of 
private judgment as a church which the Corinthians 
assumed. It was the underlying presumption of the 
seven churches of Asia. It is to-day a perilous ten- 
dency in churches, irrespective of polity. As never 
before it is the spirit of the age, which is strongly in 
the direction of insubordination. Abnormal theories 
of individualism are advanced. Self-government is sen- 
sitive to encroachments upon its often exaggerated pre- 
rogatives. Ecclesiastically this is a prevalent tendency 
manifesting itself.in Prelatical and Presbyterian churches 
as well as in Autonomy. Even in Methodism, notwith- 
standing the absolute subordination fundamental to its 
polity, it asserts itself. But it is most perilous to auton- 
omous churches, for there is an open door in autonomy 
by which abnormal conceptions of individualism may 
enter. There is in this the easy possibility of autonomous 
churches accepting distorted and _ self-destructive no- 
tions of the privileges and prerogatives of their inde- 
pendence. We greatly misapprehend the apostles in 
whatever they taught or did pertaining to ecclesiastical 
polity, if they did not give notes of warning of no un- 
certain sound and the most earnest admonitions against 
the perils of both; for the mutual knowledge of each 
other which the churches had, the obligation to preserve 
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unity so manifest in all we know of their relation to 
each other, and their co-operation to advance the com- 
mon faith, are against both abnormal theories of the 
right of private judgment and extreme views of inde- 
pendence. These two things are closely related; they 
involve each other; but properly defined each has its 
limitations. We do not inquire as to their limitation 
in either case. We are concerned only with their per- 
version, especially in the practical working of the ad- 
ministration of autonomy. 

As to abnormal private judgment, it has been tersely 
defined as “the right of a man to avow his thoughts, 
be they what they may, without being subject to exclu- 
sion or admonition or the ill opinion of his brethren on 
that account.”? No better definition could be framed. 
Such notions of private judgment are wholly unscrip- 
tural. They are condemned by the apostles, by apos- 
tolic churches, and in the letters to the seven churches 
of Asia by the Lord himself. The author just cited, 
in a passage too long for citation, has forcibly stated 
this.” The apostles never proposed the toleration of 
such a. theory of private judgment.* Neither does 
honor sanction it, nor justice defend it, nor common 
sense endorse it. But it is precisely the conception of 
the right of private judgment in matters doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical which many have, and which they think it 
an infraction of their freedom to even call in question. 
The word of God knows nothing of such intellectual 
and moral anarchy as this. If it prevailed it would 
make positive conviction of truth impossible, decision 


1 Andrew Fuller, ‘‘ Works,’’ Vol. III., p. 447. 
2 [bid., pp. 447, 448. 3 See Gal. 2 : 4-6, 
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of character wholly unattainable, loyalty to Christ a 
pretense. For Christianity, whether viewed as doctrine 
or life or both, is always positive. It presupposes that 
all who profess it are resolute in purpose and unyield- 
ing in their loyalty to Christ and the truth upon which 
New Testament churches must stand. If then a mem- 
ber openly antagonizes the belief of his church, irre- 
spective of polity, and when admonished will not desist 
from his antagonism, and has not self-respect enough to 
leave it, the church should have the courage of its con- 
victions and exclude him. If a minister has openly ab- 
jured doctrines he was educated and ordained to preach, 
and is so wanting in personal integrity and honor as not 
to go to his own company, his prompt deposition from 
the ministry, according to the provisions of the polity 
of his denomination is imperative. In apostolic churches 
such arrogance of private judgment in any one was 
inimical to their integrity as organizations.’ It is not 


1 Such passages as Rom. 14: 5, ‘‘ Let every man be fully assured in his 
own mind ’’ (Revised version), do not teach the right of private judgment. 
On the contrary, they emphasize the personal responsibility of every 
believer to conscientiously and thoroughly examine for himself the 
word of God concerning both belief and duty. ‘* The expression év 7¢ voi, 
in his mind contains the idea of a serious examination; and the term 
mAnpodopeiabw, strictly, zo be filled to the brim, denotes a state of convic- 
tion which leaves no room for the least hesitation’? (Godet on Rom. 
14:5). ‘‘Each should have @ complete assuxance of faith as to the 
rightness of his conduct’? (Meyer, 2 occ). Neither creed nor eccle- 
siastical authority may so define articles of faith that they must be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. That is one thing. The obligation to 
search the word of God to ascertain what it teaches and the sort of 
obedience it requires, is altogether another thing. In that no man, no 
Christian man, is accorded any right of private judgment in deciding 
what truth he will accept, and what admitted truth he will reject. He 
is bound to fully accept and unhesitatingly obey. It will be a long stride 
toward unity of belief and practice when all thus reverently search the 
Scriptures, True unity can come in no other way. 
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less so now, for tolerated it tends to paralyze the life of 
churches. It arrests their development and becomes a 
hindrance to the combination of their resources for the 
purpose for which they exist. 

The same thing is true of an abnormal notion of the 
independence of the churches. In one aspect it is more 
true of a church than of an individual. This is so be- 
cause of the wider influence of a church. In a previous 
chapter we showed the responsibility of autonomy in 
some of its phases ;! 
that a church is held responsible for what, in the nature 
of the case, an individual cannot be. Hence the atti- 
tude of a church toward a doctrine or an ordinance, or 
an ethical question is, in its influence, a very different 
thing from that of one or more individuals in its mem- 
bership. For a church is not an impersonal thing like 
a corporation. The assets of the latter are not its cor- 
porators and stockholders, but its property. We radi- 
cally misconceive what a church is if we confuse it with 
the idea of a corporation. It is not an organization 
merely doing business for the Lord, a conception alto- 
gether too common. The church does not exist for its 
own sake; it has no right to exist for its own sake ; 
furthermore a church has no right to plan and decide 
for its own sake.” In what it believes and decides to 
do it has no right of absolutely independent judgment. 
It was by the assumption of such right that the Corin- 
thian church fell into confusion. They had no right to 
allow the division of their constituency into factions, 
or to tolerate notorious scandal, or to allow the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead to be scoffed at by the 


we now affirm the broad principle 


1 Chapter XIII. ? See Chapter XII. 
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materialism of some of their members. The churches 
of Galatia were not at liberty to dally with the false 
teaching of the Judaizers as at first they had assumed 
to do;! for when, subsequently to the conference at 
Jerusalem, Paul wrote his Epistle to them, he laid upon 
them the responsibility of rejecting those errors.’ 
These two facts are corroborated by the responsibility 
long afterward laid upon the seven churches. If we 
adhere closely to the apostolic teaching in this respect, 
then schisms and heresies are to be nipped in the bud, 
not tolerated and fostered under false notions of lber- 
ality and of private judgment and of the independence 
of the churches, until they obtain a foothold, subvert 
hearers, divide and ultimately destroy organizations. 
The theory of church independence, properly defined, 
does not allow retention in fellowship of any church 
persisting in the agitation of heretical departures from 
the faith or in revolutionary innovations upon the ac- 
cepted standards and practices of a denomination.* No 
fact or hint can be found in the New Testament sup- 
porting any such conception of the prerogative of inde- 
pendence in autonomous churches. 

Now we are aware that all we have said thus far does 
not prove that there was an organized fellowship of the 
apostolic churches, for in any technical use of the word 
organize, there was not, as we have already said. We 
have not meant to prove there was. Our object has 


ESts) Gill 16 88, Ge 2 Comp, Galan ty liar On Te 

* Denominational fidelity is a duty. No man has the right to disturb 

the harmony of a body to which he belongs. He ought not to be in a 

denomination if he is not with it in conviction and sympathy. If con- 

scientious investigation convinces him that his denomination is wrong in 
some feature he deems essential, let him go elsewhere. 
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been to show that the development of the churches 
under the tuition of the apostles, was a preparation for 
something more than was realized in spiritual fellow- 
ship. It looked toward organized fellowship. It was a 
safe foundation for such fellowship. But what was it to 
be? Here is the starting-point of the three theories of 
ecclesiastical polity we have kept before us. Was it to 
be government by bishops as successors of the apostles ? 
or by presbyteries, synods, and ultimately a general 
assembly? or was it to be scarce a government at all, 
but merely the association of the churches of a given 
locality? We say again no one of these things is in 
the New Testament.’ Autonomy, as Prelatists and 
Presbyterians both concede, is there; the co-operation 
and concerted action of autonomous churches is there ; 
the limitation of private judgment is there, and checks 
on the abnormal independence of the churches are 
evident ; but organized fellowship of the churches, in 
the technical sense, is not there. This, we think, is the 
correct statement. Candor requires this, or something 
like it, from the advocates of any form of polity, how- 
ever difficult the solution of the problem itself may be. 
Its solution on the basis of autonomy will be essentially 
the object of the rest of this chapter, and of the remain- 
ing chapters of this book. The solutions of Prelacy and 
Presbyterianism will be considered as they come before 
us in the several stages of the examination and dis- 
cussion. 

In this a primal fact, never to be lost sight of is, that 
while confessing the principle of autonomy is enunciated 
in the New Testament, many of its details are neither 
defined by facts nor indicated by hints. The one thing 
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we have found everywhere in the application of autonomy 
is, that no action by a church was permissible apart from 
the authority of Christ and the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. It also was applied in such a way as conserved 
the fellowship of each church with all the others. 
Within these two limits all details, whether the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the local church or in methods 
of effecting the organized fellowship of the churches, 
must be determined. This leaves room for large free- 
dom of action, while it provides for the restraints of 
well-defined principles. As internal development ad- 
vanced, and as new conditions presented themselves, 
the New Testament churches were free, within the 
principles we have stated, to make provision for their 
work. But they were not free to disregard these prin- 
ciples ; for loyalty to them was loyalty to Christ and to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Many exigencies 
must have arisen in those churches, as there ever will in 
all churches, which could be met only by the wise action 
of achurch. It is therefore absurd to contend, as Carson 
and J. C. Haldane did, that all the details of autonomy 
are provided for in the New Testament.’ They are not. 
For example: where do we read of a church clerk, of a 


1 «* Not only is there no warrant for the interposition of human wisdom 
in the affairs of Christ’s house, there is express proof to the contrary. 
Almost the whole eleventh chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
respects order. Even such things as are taught by the light of nature 
are not left to discretion.’” Again: ‘‘It is highly unreasonable to sup- 
pose that God would leave the smallest regulation to the discretion of 
men, seeing that it has been owing to this sentiment that the churches of 
Christ have been overwhelmed and lost under the heap of antichristian 
rubbish ’? (‘Answer to Ewing,’’ pp. 33, 34. See Haldane’s ‘* View of 
Social Worship and Ordinances,’’ pp. 13, 34, second edition, 1806, 
Comp. Davidson’s ‘‘ Ec. Pol.,” pp. 13, 23, 27). 
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moderator, or of a treasurer? though it is probable the 
early churches eventually found all three necessary. 
They had latitude in such matters. Its breadth was 
limited by the two principles already stated, and by ex- 
isting circumstances. Some extremists may sniff eccle- 
siological heresy in this. No matter. This freedom in 
details of organization and administration cannot be 
abused, nor will it lead to the perversion of any truth or 
ordinance while the broad scriptural principle we have 
defined is adhered to. 

With similar freedom in details this principle is appli- 
cable to the organized fellowship of autonomous 
churches. Whether it was so applied during the apos- 
tolic period, and if so, to what extent, are questions not 
answered in the Acts and the Epistles. All that can 
be said is, that if there had been organized fellowship, 
it would have been the normal development of such 
conditions, principles, and tendencies as we have defined. 
It would have been the application of the principles of 
autonomy to the corporate relation and action of the 
churches. This is the only sort of ecclesiastical polity 
in its relation to all autonomous churches which auton- 
omy admits. If anything in the New Testament in- 
dicates the establishment of a centralized polity in the 
later period of the ministry of the apostles, it devolves on 
those who so affirm to show that there was a correspond- 
ing change in the government of the churches from the 
original autonomy which they concede. But we have 
no hint of either. One might as easily find authority 
in the New Testament for a change in the doctrines and 
ordinances during the later period of the apostolic 
ministry, as that they then substituted something else 
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for the original autonomy of the churches. Autonomy 
was designed therefore to be permanent. Hence it is 
basal in the organized fellowship of autonomous churches, 
and conversely such fellowship is essential to the proper 
development of autonomy. 

From this point of view every phase of autonomy 
needs to be thoroughly re-examined by Baptists.'  Con- 
gregationalists have given it a much more thorough in- 
vestigation. There were reasons, as we have observed 
elsewhere, why they did. But for the most part, the 
literature of all forms of polity is occupied chiefly with 
the ideas of government, and hence, with showing the 
practical superiority of some one form to all others. 
To this, writers on autonomy, whether Baptists or Con- 
gregationalists, are not an exception. These and all 
others appeal to the Scriptures, of course, in defense of 
the form of polity they believe to be taught in them, 
because it would secure the best government for the 
churches. But our insistence is that there is something 
more profound than this. It is the embodiment and ex- 
pression of the spiritual constitution of the local church, 
and the spiritual fellowship of the churches. The 
polity making the fullest yet simplest provision for this, 
and molded by it so as to be most compact yet flexible, 
is as certainly the polity of the New Testament as the 


' Three things chiefly engaged the attention of the earlier Baptists. 
These were: (1) Entire separation of Church and State; (2) regener- 
ation a prerequisite to baptism and the constituency of the New Testa- 
ment church; (3) restoration of the New Testament baptism, 7. e., 
the immersion of believers. Ecclesiastical polity aside from the mere au- 
tonomy of the local church was subsidiary. Indeed, it was generally not 
investigated by Baptists. The rapid increase of Baptists and the work 
they have to do, necessitates its wider examination, 
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form a given species of life spontaneously weaves about 
itself is the only one adapted to the normal expression 
of that life, the only one in which it can most efficiently 
manifest its capabilities and fulfill its mission. It is 
precisely this which has not been the factor in all in- 
vestigations and theories, which its vital importance 
demands. Far be it from us to say it has been ignored 
by the advocates of either form of polity; that would 
be ungenerous and untrue. Nevertheless, both Prelacy 
and Presbyterianism have been timidly apprehensive of 
consequences if the constituencies of the churches were 
given too much power; the former more so than the 
latter. Both of these polities, up to a certain point, 
recognize the rights of autonomy in the local church— 
the Presbyterian more fully than the Prelatical. But 
the fact remains that in each system as such the domi- 
nant idea and purpose is government, rather than the 
embodiment of the spiritual life of the constituencies 
of the churches in the form of that government and 
the method of its administration. Neither is organized 
fellowship strictly on the basis of spiritual fellowship. 
This is one side. 

The other is autonomy. Here a morbid suspicion of 
centralization has begotten the other extreme, an exag- 
gerated conception of individualism, false definitions of 
private judgment, the perversion of the prerogatives of 
self-government. Such fears have wrought confusion ; 
often they have become barriers to co-operation. This 
tendency has been developed in England, both among 
Baptists and Congregationalists, to a degree it has not 
been in this country. So-called ‘open communion ”’ 
among English Baptists, was based by Robert Hall on 
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the right of private judgment’ much more than on any 
other one thing. It eventually subjected baptism to 
precisely the same test, leaving the mode to be decided 
by the preference of the individual. This is logical, for 
there is no reason why all evangelical doctrines may not 
be determined in the same way. But this is not all; it 
antagonizes any form of organized fellowship of auton- 
omous churches based on a positive creed and a definite 
practice. English Independents have not been less sus- 
picious of tendencies to centralization than English 
Baptists. With both one reason is no doubt the domi- 
nancy of the Established Church, just as the establish- 
ment of Congregationalism in New England and of 
Episcopacy in Virginia caused the early American Bap- 
tists to interpret autonomy rather away from than in 
harmony with those conditions which, as we have shown, 
were developed in the New Testament churches, prepar- 
ing the way for their self-consistent organized fellowship, 
whether or not it then existed. Davidson’s “ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,” issued half a century ago, is still an author- 
ity among English Independents. It embodies the 
views of English Baptists as well, on church polity. 
He regards the organized fellowship of New England 


1 Necessarily this must always be the fact. For with a free invitation, 
whether from a Baptist or Pedobaptist pulpit, how can it be otherwise ? 
If all Christians are invited, still the whole matter is with the individual. 
He may be a member of a church or not, and in either case is not de- 
barred, however heterodox he may be. The invitation includes all who 
on their judgment accept it. ‘‘Open communion,’’ in its logical ten- 
dency, is ecclesiastical anarchy, It is not a principle; it never can be. 
At best it is only a religious sentiment. It is disintegrating, whether 
advocated and practised by Baptists or Pedobaptists. If the abnormal 
theory of private judgment on which it rests were universally applied, it 
would disintegrate any organization, whether social or ecclesiastical ; it 
would emasculate every principle. 
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Congregationalists as perilous to the autonomy of the 
local church, and expresses an earnest desire that it may 
not be introduced into England.’ Since then, accord- 
ing to Bradford,? the loose interpretation of the preroga- 
tives of autonomy has obtained well-nigh complete 
ascendency among English Independents. Nor has it 
been wholly arrested among English Baptists. The 
“down-grade” movement among them, against which 
Spurgeon heroically protested, if analyzed and traced 
backward to its original cause, will be found to have had 
its source in defective conceptions of autonomy, and in 
a correspondingly indefinite understanding of the prin- 
ciples underlying and the objects contemplated by the 
organized fellowship of the churches. The true idea 
of the spiritual fellowship of the church has been 
denied its normal expression in organization. 

We have said that the Congregationalists of New 
England have investigated the subject more thoroughly 
than Baptists. Some of the reasons for this may be 
noticed here. New England, ecclesiastically, was wholly 
theirs, but they were brought in contact with Presby- 
terianism in Eastern New York first at an early period 
in their history, and subsequently as population advanced 
westward Theologically, especially in the earlier 
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2 <The Pilgrim in Old England,’’ p. 145, 151, 162. 

3 The ‘Bib. Sac.,’’? for Jan., 1876, contains an article by Prof. G. 
Boardman, D. D. It is an answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the basis 
of fellowship in Congregational churches?’’ Nothing of which we 
know, more concise or satisfactory, has appeared since among Congrega- 
tionalists. He embodies the results of his inquiries in four conclusions : 
(1) Churches, must’ agree in polity and (2) in the fundamental doctrines 
of religion. (3) There must be unity between the churches and the 
ministry upon the practical doctrines relating to the ordinances and the 
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period, they were essentially one with the Presbyterians, 
but ecclesiologically they radically differed. This threw 
them on the defensive as they moved westward. In 
fact, it forced them to work upon the problem for 
aggressive purposes. Also the fearless and searching 
defense of the spirituality of the church by Jonathan 
Edwards naturally led to the closer study of the nature 
and legitimate functions of a New Testament church. 
At a later period, the severance of the Unitarian from 
the orthodox section of Congregationalism must have 
led to a further, probably the most thorough, of their 
examinations of the subject. In this way Congrega- 
tionalists did a work of which Baptists certainly shared 
no inconsiderable results in New England.’ Neverthe- 
less, we believe it is the fact, that from the first, however 
hesitant in their earlier period, Baptists more than Con- 
gregationalists have been working along spiritual lines 
toward the New Testament ideal of the organized fel- 
lowship of their churches. We do not say they have 
attained it; very far from that indeed. The most that 
can be claimed is, that they have an unwritten law, 
called “Baptist usage,’ which generally is within the 
scope of New Testament teachings, though often not 
clearly applicable to some present emergencies, because 
it is so indefinite and flexible that it eludes all attempts 


evangelization of the world. (4) The ministry must be amenable to 
councils and associations. These things are essential to denominational 
integrity under autonomy. They are indispensable if definite principles 
are to be conserved by the organized fellowship of autonomous churches. 
They have a measure of application both to the Prelatical and Presby- 
terian schemes of polity, but their full application is possible only to au- 
tonomous churches. 


1See Walker, p. 235. 
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at explicit definition. But vague as it frequently is, it 
must be conceded that it has had great influence in con- 
serving the unity and developing the harmonious co- 
operation of Baptist churches. And further, unscrip- 
tural assertions of the right of private judgment and 
extreme theories of the independence of the local 
church, have not as yet seriously disturbed the harmony 
of American Baptists. Among American Congrega- 
tionalists, these two things have been and now are a 
source of much friction; sometimes they seem por- 
tentous. Presbyterians have not been without trouble 
from the first, nor without some: ominous assertions of 
the second, notwithstanding their centralized polity. 
But Baptists have no more urgent duty than perfect- 
ing the organized fellowship of their churches. Hitherto 
they have not had such possibilities as are now theirs. 
An open door is before them; they have ability to meet 
it; but these two things make it a day of responsibility. 
It is more. It is acrisis. In their progress Baptists 
have reached this stage; they are one of the great evan- 
gelizing forces of the age, and are becoming very rapidly 
one of the leading intellectual and educational agencies 
of our country. In these two ways they are making 
themselves felt everywhere. They therefore need to 
vigilantly guard against all theories and tendencies that 
would make them less compact, less loyal to their con- 
victions, less united and insistent on the objects of their 
distinctive mission. They need to strengthen whatever 
will bind their churches and ministry more closely to- 
gether, and to perfect their ecclesiology in whatever 
will make the organized fellowship of their churches 


more effective. The esprit de corps of an army is indis- 
x 
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pensable to success in warfare, but without organization 
and thorough discipline it degenerates into mere enthu- 
siasm. So with any denomination. Every denomina- 
tion ought to know why it exists, be inspirited for its 
mission, organized for its work. This is not bigotry, it 
is not sectarianism. It is duty; it is loyalty to convic- 
tions, which ought not to be embodied in denomina- 
tional separation if not conscientiously held and their 
aggressive diffusion believed to be a duty to truth. 

We say, then, in concluding this chapter and in an- 
ticipation of those to follow, that the teachings of the 
New Testament admit—we think decidedly demand—a 
more compact and effective organization of Baptist 
churches than we have in Associations, and than we 
have of the denomination at large for the prosecution 
of our home and foreign mission work and our other 
great enterprises. This is felt by many. It has been 
for a long while. The feeling is growing. We have 
too long hesitated to recognize it. The ghost of cen- 
tralization has made us timid; but it is only a ghost. 
Nothing akin to centralization is thought of by any 
Baptist desiring more compactness and more intelli- 
gently directed and enthusiastic co-operation among us, 
that we may enlarge our work in all directions. Our 
Associations often are little more than mass-meetings of 
the churches composing them, our anniversaries fre- 
quently scarcely more than great gatherings of the Bap- 
tist brotherhood and sisterhood to hear reports, pass a 
few resolutions, listen to some addresses, possibly laugh 
at some antiquated anecdotes, and then go home, having 
had a good time generally, but really accomplished very 
little for the cause God has committed to us. All this 
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we believe can be changed very much for the better. 
It can be done in accordance with the principles of 
autonomy and be made the self-consistent development 
of those principles. There is nothing belonging to the 
proper autonomy of the churches that need be jeop- 
ardized in the least ; nothing that could possibly lead to 
the establishment of a centralized authority. On the 
other hand, if this be not done, there are reasons to ap- 
prehend that churches may abuse the prerogatives of 
independence, and that the assumptions of a false notion 
of private judgment may hinder the larger development 
of our denominational activity if we do not become 
compactly zz¢fenszve that we may be invincibly extensive. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE PRINCIPLE OF REPRESENTATION IN AUTONOMY 


HE story that Jefferson formed his theory of the 
sort of government adapted to the thirteen col- 

onies by studying the polity of a small Baptist church 
near his Virginia home has been reiterated.’ It ought 
to have been exploded long ago. Its absurdity is its 
refutation. The government of the United States is by 
representatives elected by the people, and authority to 
legislate is delegated to them. Jefferson saw nothing 
like this in the mythical Baptist church near his home, 
and probably he never heard of an association of Bap- 
tist churches. Presbyterians too have claimed a simi- 
larity between the representative principle in the gov- 
ernment of this country and their ecclesiastical polity. 
But the fact is that at the time of the formation of the 
government of the United States there was nothing 
suggested by any form of ecclesiastical polity incor- 
porated into it. Our civil government in its structure 
had as little to do with ecclesiastical polities as it had 
with the civil polities of Greece and Rome. It had an 
altogether different origin. ‘Representation, the prin- 
ciple that pervades the whole apparatus for law making 
and administration in the higher range of politics, is dis- 


Curtiss coProg. Bapt. Prine,’ p.. 350). add. aso Prin of Chwrole 
refers to it no doubt, p. 142. 
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tinctively an Anglo-Saxon idea, proceeding probably 
from the very earliest times.” ! 

The papal hierarchy was the support of kings and 
emperors until the Reformation; then State Churches 
under the surveillance of monarchies, and in their very 
structure dependent on the civil power, were organized. 
During the sittings of the Westminster divines, Good- 
win and his party were intent upon appeal to the Bible 
in all things; Baillie and his party, the advocates of 
Scotch National Presbyterianism, never lost sight of the 
Scotch Army, “to the impress of whose carnal power 
they were looking for an effect favorable to Scotch 
Presbyterianism.”’” Nor did New England Congrega- 
tionalism, of the pre-revolutionary period and for some 
years afterward, contribute to the purely civil repre- 
sentative idea, for two reasons: the idea of civil repre- 
sentation did not and never could inhere in Congrega- 
tionalism per se; during the period named, Congrega- 
tionalism was identified with the State in legislation and 
civil government. It was the town meeting in New 
England first, and then in a form more or less modified 
elsewhere, that originated the representative principle of 
our civil government, and the town meeting was the 
Anglo-Saxon ¢z revived. Our civil representation, 
therefore, goes back to this through the Declaration of 
Independence; through the great debate in the British 
Parliament in 1765, over the admission into that body 
of representatives of the American colonies; beyond 
that to the wresting of Magna Charta from King John; 
and yet beyond the Norman Conquest to the Anglo- 


1 Hosmer, ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Freedom,”’ p. 9. 2 Ladd, p. 167. 
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Saxons, who brought its rudiments from the primeval 
forests of North Germany. 

We have alluded to this somewhat fully, because too 
much has been and still is claimed for the direct influ- 
ence of the religious element in the formation of our 
civil government. All that can be claimed fairly is the 
moral influence of Christian people in that era, and all 
they sought in this way was religious freedom. Whether 
all were equally insistent upon this, we need not inquire. 
Baptists, though small in number, with only a few men 
of great influence among them then, were among the 
foremost certainly in demanding that entire religious 
freedom be a specific constitutional provision. This 
was secured. And it is the real reason, so far as civil 
government is concerned, for the growth of the great 
denominational bodies in the United States. If the 
German Empire or the kingdom of Sweden will guaran- 
tee religious freedom to all, as we have it, and abolish 
their State Churches, there is no reason why Baptists, 
Methodists, and others may not increase in numbers 
and power proportionately as they have here. Aside 
from this, our form of government has nothing to do 
with the increase or influence of any denomination. 
Roman Catholics have had the largest increase, although 
their ecclesiastical structure is most .unlike the genius 
and method of our government. Prelacy has nothing 
analogous to it, yet its growth in the exclusively aristo- 
cratic circles of our large cities, and its strong hold in 
many places on the common people, is greater propor- 
tionally than that of most others. Similar observations 
might be applied to other bodies, but it is unnecessary. 
Equal protection for all covers the whole. Hence, the 
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duty of all ecclesiastical bodies is vigilant and united 
insistence upon protection in all that inheres in equal 
rights, and nothing more. If an ecclesiastical body, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, uses its machinery to 
influence elections or direct the administration of the 
government in its interests, it assumes an attitude 
inimical to our free institutions, transcends its sphere, 
violates the teachings of the New Testament, and is 
guilty of initial treason against the commonwealth. 

We now come to the question involved in the present 
chapter. In discussing it, we shall have frequent occa- 
sion to allude to representation in the civil sense, for the 
purpose of showing the difference between it and rep- 
resentation in autonomy. This is the reason why we 
have dwelt upon it and upon the severance of religion 
from our civil government. 

The question, then, is this: Conceding that both the 
idea and the fact of representation are in the polity of 
the New Testament, is it of the same nature as repre- 
sentation in civil government? As between Prelacy, 
Presbyterianism, and Autonomy, this is the precise form 
of the question, for no one of them denies the princi- 
ple of representation. The two former embody it in 
both legislation and administration, but in very differ- 
ent ways. In prelacy, lay representation in the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies is only a gwasz recognition 
of the nominal rights conceded to the diocesan churches 
rather than acknowledged as inhering in the local con- 
gregation. The functions of the bishop limit and may 
nullify the principle of representation in prelacy. In 
Presbyterianism, representation as respects the eldership 
and delegates to the presbytery has its source in the 
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suffrages of the local church. Up to this point auton- 
omy is as fully recognized in a Presbyterian as in a 
Baptist or Congregational church. This is true also of 
the election of a pastor or of the severance of the pas- 
toral relation, with the exception of the action of the 
presbytery by installation in the one case and the formal 
dissolution of the relation in the other. But beyond 
this, the representatives elected, whether it be to consti- 
tute the session of a church or delegates to presbytery 
or to synod or commissioners to general assembly, are 
all invested with legislative prerogatives in the civil 
sense. Representation, therefore, is a very different 
thing in the Presbyterian polity from what it possibly 
could be in the prelatical because of the special author- 
ity in the latter system accorded to the bishop. What- 
ever may be the objections to the former, it is a self- 
consistent application of the principle of representation 
in the civil sense from first to last. This cannot be in 
autonomy. Its nature makes this impossible. It neces- 
sarily limits the functions of representation to advice 
and recommendation. 

But representation limited to counsel and recommen- 
dation is, within that purpose, not less representation 
in itself than when its delegated functions are legis- 
lative and its action has all the authority of a legislative 
body. In the one case its effectiveness depends wholly 
on moral influence and co-operation ; in the other, not 
only this, but on the executive provisions in the consti- 
tution of the body appointing the representatives. In 
the latter, if moral influence and co-operation be with- 
held, its action will be more or less hindered, and its 
enforcement may become impossible. This is not less 
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true of ecclesiastical legislation than of civil. The rec- 
ords of ecclesiastical bodies will show not a few enact- 
ments obsolete because ignored or nullified by their con- 
stituencies. Under centralized polities denominational 
divisions have occurred because of such action. In fact 
Prelacy and Presbyterianism are, in the United States, 
under existing tendencies to individualism and insub- 
ordination, nearly as much dependent on moral influ- 
ence and co-operation as autonomy. Reverence for 
ecclesiastical authority has decreased greatly through 
the permeation of American institutions, and by that 
intermingling of all classes which is a peculiar feature 
of American social life. But there is no evidence that 
autonomy, though more liable, has been invaded by 
these things more than Prelacy or Presbyterianism. 
The history of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the 
past half-century shows their activity within its con- 
stituency, and the recent agitations in the Presbyterian 
body are proof that many in its fellowship are ready for 
innovation and for revision in creed and methods. Nor 
has Methodism been invulnerable. Its self-adjustable 
polity has been and is now subjected to tests requiring 
the utmost sagacity of its leaders to adapt it to new 
conditions and tendencies. We submit therefore that, 
thus far, autonomy has proven itself fully as strong a 
defense against all such tendencies and innovations as 
either Prelacy or Presbyterianism, or the iron-clad polity 
of Methodism. We go further: as respects the Baptist 
denomination it has proven itself stronger, for there 
are no fissures indicating cleavage in it. As for Con- 
gregationalists they have had a much less serious in- 
ternal convulsion over the Andover theology than Pres- 
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byterianism has had over the higher criticism, as repre- 
sented in the famous trials of Professors Briggs and 
Smith. Probably in both bodies the seeming quiet is 
only a truce. Hostilities may be renewed at any time ; 
but if they are, the outlook is at least as favorable for 
the competency of Congregationalism to grapple with 
the one as for the ability of Presbyterianism to confront 
the other. Weare fully warranted therefore in claiming 
that thus far in the practical outcome of these two 
phases of the principle of representation as applied to 
ecclesiastical polity, the outlook is at least as promising 
for the one limiting it to moral influence and co-opera- 
tion, as for the one which clothes it with all the pre- 
rogative of legislative authority. Reliance on moral 
influence and co-operation alone has proven stronger 
than centralized polities have been, if they had not cul- 
tivated and relied on this also. It is in some things 
their chief strength to-day. 

Nevertheless we insist that the recognition of the 
principle of representation is an essential factor in se- 
curing the full power of moral influence and co-opera- 
tion. This we are confident has not been understood 
in the organized fellowship of autonomous churches as 
it ought to be, and to some this suggestion may be the 
implication of an ecclesiological heresy. So far as we 
know it has not been touched upon by writers on au- 
tonomy ; rather, in discussing the relation of autonomous 
churches to each other, it seems to have been cautiously 
avoided. At least, not even in the earlier New Eng- 
land Congregationalism is there an approximation to 
the idea of representation. The idea of conference 
would cover all. Such caution is needless. It may 
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have been that they evaded what candor required, think- 
ing that expediency made it unwise, lest some conces- 
sion perchance be made to Presbyterianism, or in some 
way a stride be taken toward a centralized polity. Rep- 
resentation is nothing of the sort; it has not even a 
tendency that way. Of representation in the civil sense 
there is not a hint in the New Testament. That is 
exactly where we now join issue with Prelacy and 
Presbyterianism, and all forms of centralized polity. 
But of representation within the limitations we have 
defined there are examples in the fellowship of the 
apostolic churches. 

Paul and Barnabas, as we showed in a previous chap- 
ter, were appointed by the church at Antioch to go 
to Jerusalem. Their appointment was for a special 
purpose, nor is it transcending the narrative to assume 
that they were instructed to secure, if possible, a de- 
cision of the question troubling the church at Antioch, 
and the churches of all Galatia as well. In this they 
were representatives. The only question introduced 
into and discussed by that conference was the one they 
submitted ; the decision was strictly within the limita- 
tions of advice and recommendation; the conference 
did not legislate in the sense of enacting an ecclesiastical 
canon; they returned a letter containing their judgment 
upon the question submitted, nothing more. This they 
sent by Paul and Silas, “chief men among the breth- 
ren,’ ! who together with Barnabas went to Antioch. 
It was the principle of representation throughout. Paul 
and Barnabas. were representatives of the church at 
Antioch, Paul and Silas of the conference. The letter 
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they bore certified the judgment of the conference, but 
the presence of three persons who had been members of 
it gave weight to the letter, and thus helped secure the 
acceptance of what it recommended. The reliance was 
wholly on moral influence and co-operation. It was not 
a synodical letter, nor a prelatical address. It was the 
action of “the apostles and elders with the whole 
church.” ! It was fraternal, but it was the decision of 
fraternal representatives. As such it was sent “unto 
the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia.” ? 

When the representatives bearing the letter returned 
to Antioch, and “had gathered the multitude together, 
they delivered the epistle; which when they had read, 
they rejoiced for the consolation.”* They rejoiced “at 
the prospect of so happy a termination of the dispute.” * 
The course of the churches was now plain. ‘The Gen- 
tiles were to be freed from the yoke of Mosaic service.’’® 
But if the delegations from Antioch to Jerusalem, and 
from the conference to Antioch, had not been recog- 
nized as invested with representative responsibility, and 
if moral influence and co-operation had not been given 
from first to last, the difficulty would not have been ad- 
justed. Being adjusted in this way, Paul and Silas, the 
representatives of the conference, “went through the 
cities” and “delivered them the decrees® for to keep”’; 
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6 The Greek is trapedidovy avtois puddcoe Ta Soypata, The whole phrase 
is very strong. The verb duddeoew means ‘to watch closely.’’ Itis used 
of prison keepers and of soldiers having prisoners in their custody. 
The idea here is the responsibility of the churches for the observance of the 
recommendation of the conference. The word déyuara means ‘‘ decrees,”’ 
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“and so were the churches established in the faith.’’! 
The Revised version has substituted “strengthened ” 
for “established.” This is correct. Elsewhere another 
word is used in the Greek for established.?_ “ Moreover, 
there is a difference between being strengthened and 
established.”* Strengthening in the faith was exactly 
what those churches needed. They had not repudiated 
what the apostles taught them, but they were shaken in 
mind by what the Judaizers were teaching. Such agi- 
tations always cause this more or less in those who 
really are grounded in the faith. It was those who 
while adhering to the faith were disturbed greatly, who 
sought counsel and confirmation. They sought it where 
there was like precious faith, which had been similarly 
tried. They received the needed counsel and were 
strengthened. In all this there was the principle of 
representation made effective by moral influence and 


and is three times so translated in the New Testament. ‘Twice it is ren- 
dered ‘‘ordinances.’’ (See Eph. 2:15 and Col. 2:14.) Its classical use 
is ‘‘that which seems true to one, an opinion, especially of philosophic 
dogmas ’’ (Liddell and Scott). The word does not occur in the letter 
the conference sent to the churches. James used the word xpww, ‘‘sen- 
tence’’ in the Received version, but much better ‘‘judgment,”’ in the 
Revised version. James means byit the opinion he formed after hearing 
the facts of the case, The words in ver. 25 are of like tenor: €ofev yuiv 
yevouévors Ouo0bvpzadov; literally, ‘‘it seemed good to us, being of one 
mind.’’ The Revised version renders ‘‘having come to one accord,’’ 
that is, after discussing the subject thoroughly, they had all reached the 
same conclusion James had expressed, It is this Luke terms Séyuara. 
It was the conclusion they reached after deliberate investigation, which 
therefore the churches were morally obligated to carefully consider, and 
shape their action toward the Judaizers accordingly. This is all that 
exegesis will allow. These 8éymara asserted no such place as is claimed 
for the decrees of ecumenical councils. They were not enforced by 
anathema sté. i 
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co-operation. But this, conclusive as it is, is not the 
whole. 

The internal evidence of the letter is confirmatory of 
our position. Doubtless those Judaizers had affirmed 
that they were sent out from Jerusalem, for errorists 
never hesitate at anything that will strengthen their 
cause. But it is denied that they were given “such 
commandments,” and they are charged with troubling 
believers by their words, and subverting their souls.’ 
This implies that they must have claimed authority for 
what they taught, or at least is evidence that they had 
active coadjutors at Jerusalem.” The conference care- 
fully considering the whole question gave its judgment. 
But nothing in the letter as a whole accords with the 
theory of representation in the civil sense. It conspicu- 
ously lacks the legal commandatory tone and authority ; 
it contains evidence that while the conference had a 
deep sense of its representative character and responsibil- 
ity, it had a conception of its functions which restrained 
it from assuming the tone and jurisdiction of absolute 
authority. 

Never was there a greater crisis in the early churches; 
so far as we know, it was Ze crisis of the whole apos- 
tolic period. Greater responsibility never rested upon 
any ecclesiastical body than upon. the conference at 
Jerusalem. Were its members inspired during its ses- 
sions? We are sure the Holy Spirit was present ;* but 
was his presence for guidance or for infallibility? This 
inquiry goes to the foundation of all which this confer- 
ence involves, either as to its action or as precedent for 
and type of all future councils. If they were inspired 
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as the prophets and apostles were for their special voca- 
tions in the progress of revelation, then why should they 
have taken time for the examination and discussion of 
the question? This is never done as preliminary to 
any revelation made to inspired men in the word of God. 
What is infallibility if not a revealed judgment? And 
if it be this there is no place for discussion. The very 
idea of revelation, if closely analyzed, precludes in every 
case all necessity of examination and discussion. These 
are a condition of discovery and of wise judgment, but 
not of infallibility, not of revelation. If they were 
guided by the Holy Spirit, and nothing else, in the 
progress of their examination and discussion, then the 
principle of representation remains intact, with its appli- 
cation within the limitations we have defined.. As a 
fact, according to the report, there was neither revela- 
tion nor dogmatic deliverance of doctrine by the confer- 
ence. Its decision was preceded by discussion. No 
council where the discussion and comparison of opposing 
or divergent views is necessary can be inspired. There 
never was such a thing as an infallible council. Rome 
has claimed infallibility for ecumenical councils, but in 
all there was prolonged, often bitter discussion; deci- 
sions often were not unanimous; to some of the most 
important a minority yielded only a sullen acquiescence. 
The guidance of the Holy Spirit and loyalty to the word 
of God is all that can be claimed for the wisest and 
best of them. This is all that can be claimed for the 
conference at Jerusalem. Its historian claims nothing 
more. 

We say, therefore, that the view of this conference 
held by the advocates of centralized polities is not only 
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not the correct one, but that it involves tendencies and 
results perilous and false. For if its decisions were 
those of representatives in the civil sense, whose action 
was correspondingly authoritative, it is impossible to so 
construe the narrative of its proceedings in defending a 
centralized polity, as not to come into affinity, at some 
points, with the Roman Catholic idea of the visible 
church and the authority of councils. It certainly must 
put stress on the conception of the church as a visible 
corporation, upon which the legislative enactments of 
its representatives are binding, and for which the suc- 
cessive acts of such legislation become a code of ecclesi- 
astical law and the definition of a system of doctrine. 
In essence, what is the difference between this and the 
ecclesiology of the Church of Rome? Is it anything 
except arrest of development in the former? On the 
contrary, if the conference had its origin in desire for 
true fellowship, expressive of a common faith and 
gracious experience, and if the principle of representa- 
tion in the conference was limited in the authority of 
its decisions to moral influence and co-operation, then 
no such conception of the visible church and the author- 
ity of councils is suggested by it. And it is not. 
Nothing urged in defense of centralized polities has 
been more persistently overworked than this narrative 
of the conference at Jerusalem. It is, and we believe 
was designed to be, the all-comprehensive illustration of 
the application of the principle of representation in 
autonomy. It shows how in autonomy difficulties may 
be met, wise conclusions reached, a candid and full con- 
sideration of circumstances secured, and feasible and 
effective measures adopted ; but nothing more. 
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We might rest our case here, but there are confirma- 
tory statements and allusions to which a brief reference 
is necessary. The contribution of the Gentile churches 
to relieve the poor saints at Jerusalem was a concerted 
movement inaugurated at the suggestion of Paul. The 
supervision of this work seems to have been entrusted 
to Titus, though two others whose names are not given, 
were associated with him.' These are called the mes- 
sengers of the churches.” The Greek word is dzéartodoc. 
It means “one sent forth.”* Its use shows its full 
force to be, one sent forth by authority ; therefore, with 
power to do whatever he is appointed to do. It is so 
applied to the prophets,* and once to Christ.’ This is 
its literal sense.® It is so used in the instance before 
us, but here it evidently has no reference to rank or 
office in the church, whatever may have been true of 
Titus at the time,’ or of the other two. Gill thinks 
the word probably was suggested to Paul by “the 
public minister in the synagogues, who was called the 
messenger of the congregation.” He adds “they were 
chosen and sent forth by the churches.”* It certainly 
does not unduly press the Greek term to say they were 
representatives of the churches. Paul seems to certify 
themesto. be such They, were “the glory of the 
churches,” which “they are called by metonymy, as 27- 
struments for diffusing the glory of Christ and his gos- 
pel.”® They were to plead the cause of the needy at 
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Jerusalem before the Corinthian church, to which plea 
Paul urges a generous response. This collection is not 
made everybody’s business, nor left dependent on for- 
tuitous circumstances; three persons are specially en- 
trusted with it. Of their appointment, beyond Paul’s 
commendation, we know nothing, but their commenda- 
tion by Paul is evidence that in some way they were 
accredited representatives of the churches. This is 
sufficient for the validity of our argument. It estab- 
lishes two things ; they had no authority to supersede 
the rights of autonomy, and they acted within limita- 
tions. There is no doubt this was as true elsewhere of 
them, as at Corinth. All the circumstances suggest 
the principle of representation limited by moral influ- 
ence and co-operation. 

Phebe is commended by Paul to the church at Rome. 
Evidently this was something more than the commenda- 
tion of her character and devotion. She is ty ddehgny, 
the sister. She is also “a deacon (dedxovoy) of the 
church at Cenchrea.”’? The church at Rome is to receive 
her in the Lord “ worthily of the saints,’’ and to “assist 
her in whatsoever matter she hath need’’? of their help. 
What her errand was we do not know. Some think she 
was the bearer of Paul’s Epistle to the church. If so 
it scarcely could have been the only occasion of her 
journey. His commendation and introduction harmon- 
ize best with the supposition that she went to Rome 
in a representative capacity and on a special mission, — 
for the parallel between his commendation of Phebe 
and that of “the messengers of the churches’’ to 
Corinth is striking. The principle of representation 
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is in both, so is the limitation of moral influence and 
co-operation. 

The Corinthian church were to select the persons to 
bear their contribution to Jerusalem.’ Tychicus is com- 
mended to the Ephesians,” and also to the Colossians ;* 
Epaphroditus is the messenger of the Philippians.* 
Other similar references might be made. But these are 
sufficient to prove that the affairs of the apostolic 
churches, in their mutual relations, were conducted in a 
methodical way. Nor have we reason to assume that 
these are the only instances of this. The Acts and the 
Epistles do not report all that was done in conducting 
the co-operative work.of the churches, just as the 
Gospels are not detailed records of all that Jesus said 
and did. ‘There is nothing to indicate that anything of 
importance in the co-operation of apostolic churches 
was left to chance, or uncared for in a proper way. 
Such facts and allusions as we have cited are evidence 
that it was not. The only just conclusion is that the 
principle of representation had a place in their method 
of co-operation. 

But evident as the recognition of the principle of 
representation thus limited seems to have been in the 
concerted action of apostolic churches, it has not been 
accorded its legitimate place in the organized fellowship 
of autonomous churches. Often extreme notions of 
their independence has led to its absolute denial. This 
may be less true of American Congregationalists than 
of Baptists. We thiuk it is. The former have tradi- 
tions and an heredity which imparts a dignity of self- 
assertion to the proceedings of their ecclesiastical as- 
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semblages, insuring greater respect for their action and 
recommendations. Beyond this the difference is small. 
It cannot be said that the true conception of represen- 
tation, as we think we have shown the New Testament 
distinctly outlines it, has found as yet its proper reali- 
zation either in the organized fellowship of Baptist 
churches, or in the constitutions of their great societies. 
We have no inclination to criticise what is, certainly 
none to disparage what has been, accomplished, but our 
insistence, especially in the succeeding chapter, is that 
there is a more excellent, because a more scriptural, 
way. We now only plead that the question of perfect- 
ing our organizations with a view to largely increasing 
their effectiveness, should be dispassionately considered. 
For Baptists have heretofore restricted themselves to 
the application of autonomy to the local church. They 
have not investigated the correlated question of the 
principles that should underly the organized fellowship 
of their churches. Rather, they have assumed the 
silence of the New Testament as to that, or they have 
been indifferent to the method of securing it. It is 
true that the steps we have taken have been in the right 
direction. We have drawn our churches together. Per- 
haps no denomination is more strongly united by one- 
ness of conviction, of faith, and of purpose; few as 
much so. But we have denied, practically, the principle 
of representation within the limitations defined, for 
while we appoint representatives we largely nullify what 
should be their well understood prerogatives by making 
their appointment the merest conventionality. Our in- 
sistence in the next chapter will be that it can be made 
an element of power in the development of our churches 
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and the prosecution of our work. This can be done, 
and the integrity of autonomy not only be preserved, 
but its full development secured. We cannot now say 
more upon this phase of our subject. We close this 
chapter with three remarks. 

(a) Baptist churches need closer affinity and co-operation. 
They are vulnerable to opposite tendencies. Within 
itself it is always possible for a Baptist church, on sup- 
posed provocation, to assert its independence; without 
itself, the strength and influence of other bodies in a 
given locality may so discourage a Baptist church, 
feeble in number and resources, as to cause it to 
abandon the struggle for existence, and the denomina- 
tion may think it useless to extend the helping hand. 
Stronger bonds of affinity and more prompt co-opera- 
tion would have saved many a Baptist church, and made 
it influential, which is now extinct. These two things 
were never more imperatively demanded than they are 
to-day. The efficiency of the denomination in every 
way calls for their greater cultivation and encourage- 
ment. Our hope for enlargement, compactness, and 
aggressiveness in the future lies in these two things. 
We must lay hold of God and each other, if we are to 
do as it should be done, the work for which we exist. 
It is vital to autonomy. Whatever strengthens it will 
make the weakest Baptist church, or the one most 
isolated, feel the touch and power of all sister churches. 

(b) Baptists must emphasize personal experience of sav- 
ing grace and loyalty to the word of God. Immersion 
is not all that Baptists represent, nor is this and the 
denial of infant baptism the whole. Of themselves 
they are not enough to hold Baptist churches together, 
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and they ought not. We cannot be too loyal to these, 
nor too earnest in our advocacy of the former, or our 
opposition to the latter, while we assign to each its 
proper place. And never before were there stronger 
reasons, or such opportunities for Baptists to agitate 
the mode and subjects of baptism. But the mission 
and power of Baptists must ever be in, first and above 
all else, giving the supreme place to the personal 
experience of salvation through Jesus Christ and to 
the authority of the word of God. Then while we 
perfect our organized fellowship we may safely confide 
in the loyalty of our churches in co-operating with 
each other. 

(c) Baptist churches must recognize the obligations of 
organized fellowship. The reflex influence of our Asso- 
ciations, Conventions, and anniversary gatherings, upon 
our churches generally, is not what it ought to be. 
There are other reasons for this, but a chief reason is, the 
churches have little sense of obligation to weigh the 
action of those bodies and to respond to their recom- 
mendations. Few of our churches know what these 
obligations are and understand the principles that make 
them binding. Most of them have a respect for our 
organizations ; many are indifferent to what they advise; 
comparatively few respond promptly and loyally. This 
is to be deplored. It is altogether too common in all 
churches, whatever the polity. Yet in other polities 
there is in the churches a constitutional obligation to 
respond to the action of their governing bodies, though 
the practical response may be feeble, or there may be 
practically none. In autonomous churches much more 
depends on the response to this obligation, because 
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it rests wholly on moral influence and co-operation. 
We need to feel this more deeply. Sentimentality and 
mere denominational affinity are too frequently substi- 
tuted for the ought of the obligations of associated fel- 
lowship. 


CHAPTER XVIit 


THE PRINCIPLE OF REPRESENTATION IN AUTONOMY— 
CONCLUDED 


UR argument in this chapter will be based through- 
out on the assumption that, in so far as Baptist 
churches are united in organized fellowship, the principle 
of representation is recognized. It is now an integral 
part of our methods of combination and co-operation, 
though the conception of its province may be vague 
and indefinite. The question then is, cannot and ought 
not the principle to be carried further, its relation to 
the fundamental principles of autonomy to be better 
understood, and its application thereby be made more 
effective? We now dwell briefly on three facts germane 
to our argument, no one of which will be denied, for 
they are truisms if we have representation at all. 

(a) Responsibility of the churches for selecting the fittest 
men. All we have said of the responsibility of auton- 
omous churches for the election of their best men for 
official positions, applies as fully to the selection of 
properly qualified men to represent them in councils, 
Associations, and all besides of the same nature, for it 
is self-evident that the wisdom and efficiency of the or- 
ganizations we have depend upon the character and 
qualifications of the representatives the churches send. 
But the responsibility of selecting the fittest person is 
not felt by the churches as it should be. Often they are 
aera e > = Chapter Xie 
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wholly indifferent to their responsibility in this. Some 
brethren are always ready to go, and they are sent. 
Churches too often proceed in this matter as if divine 
direction need not be sought, and the Holy Spirit had 
nothing to do with such convocations. This certainly 
detracts from the dignity of our ecclesiastical gather- 
ings, and often renders them wholly ineffective. Some- 
times the cause would have lost nothing, and time and 
money would have been saved, if they had not been 
held. The reason of indifference to the selection of the 
fittest men is that the churches do not realize as they 
should the obligations of their mutual relations. Of itself 
autonomy will not secure the election of the fittest men. 
In fact it is likely to passively assent to representation 
by those not qualified, who may thrust themselves for- 
ward. In selecting representatives for any purpose our 
churches need to return to what is clearly taught by 
New Testament precept and precedent, a deep sense of 
their corporate responsibility and prayer for the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. This will be a most important 
advance in making all our methods of organized fellow- 
ship, and whatever those methods involve, more effective, 
and thereby bringing our churches the more closely to- 
gether. 

(b) The responsibility of representatives thus selected. 
A representative does not act for himself; he is the 
voice of the constituency electing him. His acceptance 
of the appointment is his open acknowledgment that 
his convictions and belief are those of the constituency 
electing him.» If this be not so it is dishonorable for 
him to accept. This is not less true of the ecclesiastical 
than of the civil representative. A representative of 
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an autonomous church is no exception to this principle. 
Any theory either of private judgment or of the inde- 
pendence of the church that ignores it is false. Repre- 
sentatives of such churches, not less than those of 
others, are obligated to recognize this in all that may be 
submitted to their judgment and decision. Nor is the 
obligation less binding on them than on the representa- 
tives of centralized polities. In fact the limitation of 
moral influence and co-operation which autonomy pre- 
scribes, makes the responsibility of its representatives 
greater. For to establish and confirm this without 
periling truth, or compromising with error, or inviting 
division, and at the same time to strengthen the bonds 
of spiritual and organized fellowship, is the greatest re- 
sponsibility that can be laid upon any body of men, and 
requires the most careful consideration and the most 
far-reaching judgment. This is illustrated in the con- 
ference at Jerusalem. Representatives with authority in 
the civil sense could not have settled that question. If 
a centralized polity had then existed it would have rent 
the apostolic churches. A less serious matter caused 
the formation of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church! 


1 The Cumberland Presbyterian Church originated early in this century, 
in one of the most widespread revivals ever known in the South. The 
Presbyterian Church arrayed itself against some things that grew out of 
it. Three causes led to the separation: (1) The ordination of men not 
regularly educated to the ministry ; (2) doctrinal statements, in which 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church took ground as to some articles of 
the Westminster Confession, similar to that subsequently defended by the 
‘* New School”’ body ; (3) alleged violations of the prerogatives of Synod. 
(See McDonald’s ‘‘ Hist. of Cum. Pres. Ch.,’? Chap. VI., VII., VIII., 
ed. 1888.) What changes time works! The Presbyterian Church of 
to-day is practically in accord with the things for which it censured the 
Cumberland Presbytery. What it opposed then, if agitated now as it 
then was in its judicatories, would shiver it into fragments. It was the 
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in 1813, and rent the Presbyterian body in 1837. A 
sense of responsibility like that felt by the members of 
the conference at Jerusalem is a need in the Baptist de- 
nomination to-day. It was stronger one hundred years 
ago than it is now. We have weakened it; the ten- 
dencies in that direction have been growing. They 
ought to be resisted. What is specially called for is, 
that our churches put upon their representatives the 
full measure of their responsibility for the adoption of 
such methods as will insure the most efficient organized 
fellowship. The reasons for this are urgent and weighty. 

(c) Obligation of the churches to give support to the 
decisions of their representatives. The reasons for this 
inhere in what we have said of the responsibility of the 
churches in appointing and of the representatives in ac- 
cepting the appointment. It is not something optional 
with the churches. We do not mean that the churches 
are not to closely scrutinize the action and recommenda- 
tions of their representatives. It would be perilous to 
autonomy if they did not, though in doing it they must 
be free from either partisanship, censoriousness, or a 
false liberalism. But having scrutinized it in the love 
of truth and for the best interests of the denomination, 
it is their duty not only to accept it, but to co-operate 
in making it effective. If this be not done, the spiritual 
fellowship of autonomous churches suffers loss, and as a 
consequence the full co-operation of organized fellow- 


arbitrary enforcement of a centralized polity supported by traditional 
ecclesiastical legislation, which more than anything else, forced the 
pioneers of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church to withdraw and or- 
ganize a distinct body. This church is more nearly the representative of 
the Presbyterian Church of to-day than the Presbyterian Church of to- 
day is of the dominant Presbyterianism of the beginning-of this century. 
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ship is hindered, and may become impossible. It is 
upon this obligation that the strength of the common 
faith, common convictions, and all the motives to the 
mission and work of the churches depend. Our 
churches generally do not understand as they ought, 
that in a very vital sense the action of their representa- 
tives is their action. Important recommendations of 
our Associations, Conventions, and great missionary 
bodies are frequently unheeded; often the churches 
never hear of them. This is an evil that ought to and 
can be corrected. Its correction is a work of educa- 
tion that is called for at once. If it be done, pastors 
must lead and the churches co-operate. It is one of 
the undeveloped conditions of our unity, and of the 
combination of our resources. 

The principle of representation thus applied is essen- 
tial to the compactness and aggressiveness of the Bap- 
tist denomination, for it provides for all that the spirit- 
ual and organized fellowship of Baptist churches 
demand. It can be made to secure the strength of 
such fellowship, while leaving the churches properly 
independent and providing for the flexibility of their 
mutual relations. In this way it gives to the Baptist 
denomination all the benefits of ecclesiastical legislation 
within the limits of moral influence and co-operation 
without any of the objections to centralized polity on 
the one hand, or trenching upon the legitimate functions 
of the local church on the other. This can be attained 
by working steadily along the lines the three things we 
have dwelt upon indicate; that is, by holding firmly to 
autonomy while developing its fundamental principles in 
the direction of a closer union of the churches. We 
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must have something more than contact, something 
more than cohesion. We need compactness without 
sacrificing flexibility. We now have one agency for se- 
curing both. It is the principle of representation. We 
have the opportunity of making it more effective than 
it ever has been. We may go on, and without any sort 
of innovation perfect its application. 

In our Associations, not to mention other bodies, we 
have this principle. Associations are formed of the 
churches of a given territory. They are not societies 
or organizations constituted by some members of each 
church in the territory they cover; the actual constitu- 
ency of an Association is the sum total of the member- 
ship of the churches it includes. This is not true of 
an annual Methodist conference nor of an Episcopal 
diocese nor of a presbytery. Each of these is an 
ecclesiastical body distinct from and organically inde- 
pendent of the aggregate membership of the churches 
under the care and jurisdiction of each. The basal 
fact in a Baptist Association makes it a radically differ- 
ent thing. A convocation of the entire constituency of 
the churches forming an Association would be an impos- 
sibility. Its meetings, therefore, must be that of rep- 
resentatives elected by the churches. In this the 
churches surrender nothing, but it preserves their 
equality. It is self-consistent with the New Testament 
idea of the brotherhood of baptized believers gathered 
into churches; each self-governing, none having juris- 
diction over the others, and all co-operating by means of 
a perfectly self-consistent method of organization. 
What is thus true of the structure and purpose of 
Baptist Associations and of the application of the prin- 
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ciple of representation in ‘their organization, we now 
proceed to show ought to and can be made fundamental 
in the widest co-operation of Baptist churches. 

A resumé of movements toward the organized fellow- 
ship of Baptist churches will be helpful in showing how 
the principle of representation has been recognized from 
the first. Toward the close of the seventeenth century 
there were ten Associations in England, in greater or 
less degree flourishing." One was organized in 1653.” 
In 1643, representatives from seven Baptist churches in 
London adopted a Confession of Faith.* This indicates 
that a conference of the representatives of the churches 
in that instance could hardly have been an innovation, 
though probably they may have been scarcely more than 
informal yearly meetings. Ivimy and Crosby describe 
meetings of Associations in the last decade of the sev- 
enteenth century very similar to those of our day. In 
1689, “ministers and messengers” from more than 
“one hundred baptized congregations,” that is, Baptist 
churches, met in London and adopted the London Con- 
fession of Faith,* later known as the “Philadelphia Con- 
fession of Faith.” The fact that these “ministers and 
messengers’? were from “one hundred” churches is evi- 
dence of the strong spiritual fellowship binding together 
the Baptist churches of that early period, and is a strong 
presumption that by means of representatives from the 
churches to the Association they recognized the obliga- 
tions of organized fellowship. 

As early as 1688, American Baptist churches began 


1 Benedict’s ‘‘ Hist. of Baptists,’ p. 332, ed. 1850. 2 Underhill. 
* See Cutting’s ‘* Historical Vindication,’’ pp. 113-127. 
4 Jbid., pp. 128, 129. 
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holding general and sometimes yearly meetings.’ They 
were then very few in number and widely separated. In 
these respects they were similar to the apostolic 
churches, but their common faith and mission led them 
to seek spiritual fellowship with one another. Out of 
this grew the organization of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion in 1707. Eighty years afterward, that is, in 1787, 
there were fourteen other Associations,” covering all the 
States of the Union at that time. It would startle 
some champions of abnormal theories of the right of 
private judgment and of extreme views of the inde- 
pendence of the churches to know what the representa- 
tives of the churches assembled in Associations in that 
day did. There is sufficient material? for a most in- 
structive and timely study of the history of the organ- 
ized fellowship of Baptist churches both in England 
and America. It would be a most valuable contribu- 
tion to our ecclesiology if the principles and tendencies 
inhering in the facts were grasped and discussed by 
some one having the requisite qualifications. It is an 
important part of our history as yet wholly over- 
looked. 

We cite some things, and purposely, from the action 


1 See ‘*Century Sermon,’’ by Dr. Samuel Jones, in ‘‘ Century Minutes 
of the Phila. Bapt. Asso.’’ 

2 According to Benedict, who is no doubt correct. 

3 The destruction of the collection of the Baptist Historical Society by 
burning of the American Baptist Publication Society’s building in Phila- 
delphia was a great loss to the denomination. Much in that valuable 
collection probably cannot be replaced, especially Minutes, pamphlets, 
and possibly collections of important letters, from all of which many 
facts might have been gathered. But there is ample material for what we 
suggest if it were sought for. It is a work that ought to be done soon 
and thoroughly. 
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of American Baptist Associations. Speaking of the 
province of Associations, Backus says: “Errors in doc- 
trine and practice have been exposed and guarded 
against; false teachers have been exposed, and warnings 
against them have been published.” * He does not 
criticise and condemn the Associations for doing such 
things. On the contrary, he commends such action 
and regards it as a proper means of conserving the unity 
of the faith and the true fellowship of Baptist churches. 
In 1749 the Philadelphia Association issued an address 
on “The Power and Duty Incumbent on an Associa- 
tion.” It is a most valuable historical document. It is 
too long for citation. They say: “We are of the 
opinion that an association of delegates of associated 
churches have very considerable power in their hands 
respecting the churches of their confederation.” ? How 
“considerable” that power was understood to be, both 
by the churches and the Associations, two examples out 
of many will show. Elhanan Winchester, pastor of 
the First Church of Philadelphia toward the close of 
the last century, taught “universal restoration” and 
had a large following in the membership. In 1781 
the Philadelphia Association, by unanimous vote, advised 
“all the churches to beware of him,” and not to admit 
him nor any of his followers “to the office of public 
teaching, nor suffer any who avow the same to remain 
in their communion.” ? This resolution was sent to all 
the Baptist Associations of that day. In 1787 the Vir- 
ginia Association, by their messenger, warned the Phila- 
delphia Association to beware of a certain Duncan Mc- 


' Backus, ‘‘ Hist. of Baptists,’’ Weston’s ed., Vol. IL., p. 413. 
? “Century Min. Phila. Asso.,”” p. 61. 3 ‘Century Minutes,” p. 174. 
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Lean, lately one of their ministers, who had embraced 
the doctrine of “universal salvation.” ° Such facts are 
evidence that the principle of representation, limited by 
moral influence and co-operation, was fundamental in 
the formation of the early Baptist Associations, and that 
they applied it in a way showing that they were in- 
vested by the churches with “considerable power.” 
Were the Fathers too rigid? Did they do anything 
trenching on the rights of private judgment or impin- 
ging upon the independence of the churches? Or were 
they correct in the application of the principle of rep- 
resentation to the organized fellowship of Baptist 
churches? If so, may we not make it efficient much 
beyond what it now is in all our organizations while 
conserving the self-consistent development of au- 
tonomy ? 

As to our great missionary organizations, this could 
not have been done in their origin as it can be done 
now. The reason then was not in the recognized basis 
of the organization of Associations, for in that represen- 
tation had an essential place. In their origin those 
societies had to contend with another obstacle, one 
which time alone could remove. Comparatively few of 
the ministry and only a minority of the churches were 
decidedly favorable to those early initial movements ; 
many were indifferent ; some were avowedly hostile. This 
too was not less true of other denominations than of 
Baptists, for it was in all “a day of small things.” As 
we examine the chronicles of those years in the light of 
the achievements since then and the aggressiveness of 
the present, we may well exclaim, “What hath God 


1 <¢Century Minutes,’’ p. 227. 
Z 
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wrought?” Enterprises, now of absorbing and world: 
wide interest, began in the heroic faith and consecration 
of a few individuals, Their pioneers were godly, ear- 
nest, and consecrated men and women. None were 
more so than those found among the Baptists. Al 
they could do, for the most part, was to counsel and 
combine together, By such persons our missionary en- 
terprises were sustained in their early struggles. Those 
who have criticised the constitutions of our great socie 
ties would do well to ponder the difficulties confronting 
their founders and understand the circumstances to 
which they had to conform the constitutions of the 
societies they formed. This is necessary in solving the 
problem of any needed change. 

These pioneers were persons of heroic and far-seeing 
faith, Among American Baptists they were the leaders 
of a movement which already had made considerable 
progress in England, the force of which was then mak- 
ing itself felt in this country. The Lord Christ had 
repeated the final commission to his people. The Holy 
Spirit was awakening obedient response in devout souls 
everywhere. If prior to this time there were isolated 
movements for the prosecution of mission work, their 
object was home evangelization ; and in these there was 
nothing that could be termed a general rallying of the 
ministry and churches to the work. The trumpet call 
of Luther Rice summoned what of readiness to respond 
there was in the hearts of the people. As a result af 
his first labors, thirty-six delegates from eleven States 
and the District of Columbia were appointed, of whom 
thirty-three met in the edifice of the First Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia, May 18, 1814, and organized 
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the General Missionary Convention of the Baptist 
Denomination in the United States of America for For- 
eign Missions." The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society had its antecedents in several local organ- 
izations. We need not specify them. It is enough for 
our purpose to say that the work of John M. Peck was 
to the organization of home mission work among Bap- 
tists what that of Luther Rice was to the foreign 
mission. The former was organized April 27, 1832, 
eighteen years after the Foreign Mission Society. In 
1824 twenty-five brethren met in a private house at 
Washington, D. C., and organized the Baptist General 
Tract Society, now the American Baptist Publication 
Society. Interesting details connected with the forma- 
tion of each of these societies and some important facts 
in their subsequent history could be given, but neither 
is here necessary. What we have stated shows that so 
far as it was then possible, the principle of representa- 
tion was recognized in the formation of our home and 
foreign missionary societies, but that the Publication 
Society began in a purely individual combination. How 
or by whom, in all instances, the delegates who organ- 
ized the first two societies were appointed we do not 
know; probably some by Associations, others by 
churches ; perhaps others came at the informal request 
of a few brethren met to confer upon the subject. But 
no matter how, they did the best that could be done as 
things then were and not antagonize the fundamental 
principles of autonomy. We have devout admiration 
for what they so-heroically did. We thank God for that 
whereunto it has grown. They were men who by faith 


1 «Jubilee Volume,”’ pp. 94-96. 
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saw the duty of the present in the light of the future. 
We should covet like clear perceptions and strong con- 
victions to-day on the relation of our greater oppor- 
tunities to the development of the resources of our 
churches in the evangelization of the world. Our 
fathers builded the best they could in their day, and left 
the rest with God; but we may perfect what they began 
if we take heed how we build thereupon. 

We therefore are not directly concerned with the 
changes in the original constitution of either society 
which progress of the work has rendered necessary. 
A single article in the constitution of each as it now 
stands is all that pertains to our argument. We refer 
to the one defining terms of membership. The Mis- 
sionary Union is formed of all missionaries of the Union 
during their term of service, and of all life and honorary 
members. A regular Baptist church contributing to 
the funds of the Union may appoint one annual member, 
if contributing more than one hundred dollars, then an 
additional annual member for each additional one hun- 
dred dollars. The same provision is made for indi- 
viduals or Associations contributing one hundred dollars 
or more. The constitution of the Home Mission So- 
ciety provides that it “shall be composed of annual 
delegates and life members. Any. Baptist church in 
union with the denomination, may appoint a delegate 
for an annual contribution of ten dollars, and an addi- 
tional delegate for each additional thirty dollars. Fifty 
dollars shall be requisite to constitute a member for life.” 
That of the Publication Society provides for annual 
members, honorary members, and life members. Any 
Baptist church contributing to the funds of the society, 
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may appoint one annual delegate; if over one hundred 
dollars, two; and after that one for each additional hun- 
dred. An Association or State Convention contribut- 
ing as such one hundred dollars, may also appoint one 
delegate. Any member of a Baptist church becomes 
a member of the society by paying annually fifty dol- 
lars, or a life member by paying one hundred, or a life 
manager by paying two hundred dollars. A comparison 
of the constitutions of these three societies will show 
that the conditions of membership are essentially the 
same in all. 

Three things contained in these articles of the con- 
stitution of our great societies are germane to our argu- 
ment: (1) Excepting that all make any contributing 
Baptist church a member, and one [the Publication So- 
ciety] any Association or State Convention contributing 
as such, the mass of the constituency proper of each 
society is composed of individuals classified according 
to the amounts of their contributions; (2) this basis of 
their constituency is in accord with the condition of 
things when these societies were formed, and for many 
years afterward. The subsequent amendments and 
changes in this article in either constitution has not 
altered the basis on which all were formed ; (3) at pres- 
ent all these societies are deeply rooted in the con- 
fidence of the churches; they are sustained in their 
work by the co-operation of the churches; they have 
the full confidence of the churches. They are growing 
in the hold they have upon the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the Baptist denomination, and they merit the 
confidence reposed in them. Together with the de- 
nominational press and theological seminaries they form 
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a five-fold bond, binding the denomination in unity and 
compactness. But of this five-fold bond these three 
societies are the strongest. They touch and move in 
more ways and more generally the heart of the churches. 
All five co-operate for the same end, each makes the 
others more effective; yet, if the dependence of some 
upon others may be spoken of, then we think it may be 
said justly that the last are dependent on the first three, 
much more than the reverse can be true, for if the first 
three are kept near the heart of the denomination, and 
are the pulsations and expressions of its life and ag- 
gressive vigor, the denominational paper will be wanted, 
the trained ministry will be called for, to say nothing of 
the indirect influence on all our institutions of learning. 
If foreign missions, always first because the final com- 
mission makes them permanently so, then home mis- 
sions, without which the motive and spirit of foreign 
missions cannot be maintained, then the provision for 
sound, invigorating literature by the Publication Society, 
are not the bonds of unity in the Baptist denomination, 
—and bonds growing stronger each year,—the press and 
theological seminary will prove insufficient. It was the 
missionary spirit which gave us our first theological 
seminaries, and it may be safely claimed that it was a 
potent factor, in an earlier day certainly, in stimulating 
Baptists to provide for broader culture and higher 
learning. 

Nevertheless these societies are separate organiza- 
tions, each having its own constituency. The fact that 
the churches contribute to all of them, and that the 
same individuals may be life members or directors of 
all of them, makes no difference. Each is organically 
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as distant from the other two as if they had no exist- 
ence. How this came to be we have seen, and further 
we have seen that they all have the confidence and co- 
operation of the churches. In fact the membership of 
these societies outside of churches contributing as such, 
has become essentially nominal. For years the special 
effort has been to increase the number of such churches, 
rather than to add to the list of life directors or of any 
other class of members. We have more contributing 
churches, and more contributing members in our 
churches, than ever before. Such is, we think, a 
correct presentation of the origin, progress, and present 
status of the relation of these great organizations to 
the denomination. More might have been said, but 
these salient points are sufficient. 

But all this discloses an abnormal and confused con- 
dition of things. These organizations are per se, so- 
cieties of Baptists; yet per se, they are independent of, 
and have no immediate organic connection with, Baptist 
churches. They rely on the churches for support, and 
submit all their proceedings to the inspection of the 
churches; yet there is no constitutional way provided 
in either by which the churches have jurisdiction over 
them, or can call them to account should there be ne- 
cessity for so doing. Their allegiance to the faith and 
practice of the denomination is and ever has been loyal, 
intensely loyal, yet they are organically independent of 
the dencmination. This is an abnormal condition of 
things, because autonomy requires that they should be 
in the closest, possible relation to the churches. It is 
scarcely cause for surprise that so many of our churches 
do not understand the relation of these societies to our 
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common work, what their responsibility is to the de- 
nomination, or what the obligation of the denomination 
to sustain them is based upon. In these respects our 
Associations, and sometimes our State Conventions, are 
better understood by our churches than these great 
societies. 

This ought not to be; but while existing conditions 
continue we cannot expect it to be very different, for 
instead of being direct and simple, the present arrange- 
ment is indirect and complex. We do not mean that 
this complexity can be removed by having fewer depart- 
ments of our common work than we have. ‘The three 
departments we have are indispensable; we shall always 
need these, we need no others ; another would have no 
field, no mission. But the time has come when we do 
not need for carrying on our work three independent 
societies, each having its own constituency, each or- 
ganically independent of both the others, and neither 
organically connected with our churches. We need but 
one organization, and that a properly delegated body 
which shall have power to create these Boards, to which 
they shall report and by which they shall be brought 
into the most direct relation possible to the churches, to 
which the fundamental principles of autonomy require 
that all denominational agencies must be ultimately re- 
sponsible. 

For such a convention or assembly—the designation 
is of little importance—autonomy self-consistently makes 
the same provision it does for Associations, for example. 
There is no reason why the three principles respect- 
ing the application of representation in autonomy, upon 
which we dwelt in the opening of this chapter, may not 
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be fully as practicable in the organization of our denom- 
inational work. The legal formula, guz facit per alium, 
factt per se, applies here. To illustrate: What our 
churches do by their representatives in councils, they 
do by themselves. So it is in the formation of Associ- 
ations. But the functions of a council cease when the 
work it was convened to do is done. It then adjourns 
sime die. An Association does not ; its organization is 
perpetual. Hence, there is no reason why the represent- 
atives to such a convention or assembly of the denom- 
ination may not be appointed by the churches through 
the action of the Associations, the constitution of the 
Associations making provision for the basis of such rep- 
resentation. Nor is there anything inhering in au- 
tonomy, or any legal hindrance to the formation of a 
convention thus constituted. It may be formed and in- 
corporated so as to provide for all the purposes of the 
three existing and distinct societies. It can be so de- 
fined as to hold in trust all funds for the objects to 
which they were devised or donated, and the Boards 
having immediate direction of each department of the 
work can be made responsible to the convention for 
their proceedings, and for the use of funds, or income 
from funds, devised or donated for each department. 
What we have outlined, of course, is only tentative, 
and designed to show that something embodying its es- 
sential features is desirable, feasible, and entirely con- 
sistent with autonomy. It is felt—and we believe the 
feeling has been growing—that the organization of our 
societies ought, to be such as would bring them into 
more direct relation with the churches. Something 
looking that way would be far more a response to the 
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demands of development, than either an innovation or a 
transition, and certainly a revolution is not to be thought 
of. It involves in nothing a new departure except in so 
far as it is a return to first principles. If any section 
of our denomination be more pronounced than another 
in fidelity to our principles, it is the Baptists of the 
Southern States; yet the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in one essential feature embodies what we have 
outlined. That body “at its annual meeting may elect 
as many Boards of management as in its judgment may 
be necessary to carry out the benevolent objects it may 
be determined to promote.” ' Each Board acts under the 
instruction and supervision of the Convention.” All 
the Boards report to the Convention. Hence all are 
responsible to and under the direction of one organiza- 
tion. This is identical with what we have outlined. 
The basis of the Convention is the principle of repre- 
sentation. But the basis of that representation and of 
the conditions of membership are very similar to that of 
our Northern societies. Brethren contributing funds, or 
Baptist bodies contributing, may send one delegate 
for every two hundred and fifty dollars. Each district 
Association co-operating in the work of the Conven- 
tion may send one representative.* It would seem from 
this, however, that while there is considerable identity 
in the conditions of membership in the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and the Northern societies, the princi- 
ple of representation is much more generally and 
definitely incorporated into the former than into the 
latter ; but it should be observed also that the former 
like the latter, though perhaps less completely so, is a 


1 “Constitution,” Art, V. ? Articles V., VI., VI. ? Article III. 
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society, and not an organization directly related to the 
churches. Considered in all its provisions and methods, 
the Southern Baptist Convention is evidence that what 
we have outlined, and the necessity of which we have 
shown, is neither an innovation nor a transition nor a 
revolutionary departure. It is regarded as Baptistic by 
that section of our body who claim to be far excellence, 
the most orthodox of Baptists. It only needs to be 
perfected by carrying it further than the Southern Bap- 
tists have developed it, that is, by wholly excluding the 
money basis from the conditions of membership and 
making only the delegates appointed by the Associa- 
tions the representatives of the churches in such con- 
vention or assembly. We close this chapter with the 
statement of three practical reasons making the change 
proposed not only vitally important, but urgent because 
of preparation for it. 

(a) We should then have an accurately defined body. 
It would convene and organize for business with a cer- 
tified representation responding to the roll call. It 
would know itself, a thing our societies now scarcely 
do, beyond the officials on the platform, and the breth- 
ren selected to make addresses. The method of select- 
ing delegates would impress them with a sense of re- 
sponsibility and prompt attention to the business they 
were sent to do. As things are we have neither the 
sense of obligation nor that promptness in attendance 
upon the sessions of our great annual gatherings which 
we ought to have. Of those who attend, few realize the 
responsibility of the work they are to do. Their at- 
tendance is desultory ; they consult their own pleasure 
or convenience. A crowd will gather to hear some 
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popular speaker and only a small proportion be present 
at the discussion of some matter of greatest moment in 
the work of the societies. As things are, the section 
of the country in which the anniversaries are held usu- 
ally sends the very great majority of the names en- 
rolled. Often large sections have scarce a representa- 
tion, sometimes none. For many years this has been 
so. If our annual gatherings were delegated bodies, 
and the expense of such delegates was provided for, every 
section of the country would have its proper representa- 
tion, and would be identified with all that is done. 

(b) /¢ would be a deliberative body. At present one 
society meets, then another, often sessions of different 
societies are sandwiched between each other. Hence, 
whatever of discussion there may be is likely to be 
chiefly before the members of some one of the societies 
only, and while some delegates are informed about the 
work of one society they learn little, often care less, 
about the condition and work of the others. If we had 
but one body to which the reports of all the Boards 
were submitted and before which the phases of their 
work were discussed, an intelligent and broad view of 
each department and of the relation of each to all the 
others, would be placed before it. This is now impos- 
sible. A mass meeting of the three societies would not 
be such a body. Hence, the present arrangement does 
not provide for the deliberation we need. True, we 
have enthusiasm, often very great enthusiasm. This is 
well, and has a place peculiarly its own. It is neces- 
sary. So is the impetus given by the denominational 
spirit. Both ought to be intensified and intelligently 
directed ; but they are not adequate substitutes for de- 
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liberation. It is the latter which is especially needed 
for the present possibilities and future growth of our 
work, The wisest plans are called for, the most thor- 
ough and diffused knowledge of the nature and con- 
ditions of the work to be done is essential. Just be- 
cause there is so much for which we are responsible, 
much and earnest thought is necessary that we may 
provide for it in the most effective way, and none more 
than Baptists need to ponder their work and wisely de- 
termine their methods. With none can the influence 
of proper deliberation be more effective. As things 
are, the influence going out from our anniversaries is 
helpful and uplifting. We have observed this for many 
years. But we have come to rely too much, perhaps, 
upon the enthusiasm created by numbers and circum- 
stances ; the tendency of the times is to rely on the 
enthusiasm and the impulses generated by great gather- 
ings. It is a potent agency, but if too much stress be 
laid upon it, it is not safe. With us there is a conscious- 
ness of the lack of something. There is needed a 
voice that will speak calmly and authoritatively for the 
churches and to the churches. The principle of repre- 
sentation limited by moral influence and co-operation, 
embodied in one organization having direction of all our 
work, would give us such a voice in all its decisions and 
recommendations. Its utterances would not be the edict 
of centralized authority as that of civil representation is. 
It would be the voice of the constituencies of the 
churches expressed by their proper representatives. 

(c) It would strengthen organized fellowship. The 
territory covered by a Baptist Association is small rela- 
tively ; that of a State Convention includes the State 
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in which it is held. Associations and State Conven- 
tions mutually strengthen the bonds of organized fellow- 
ship. We possibly do not appreciate the silent effective. 
ness of this, nor has that of our three great societies 
been understood as it deserves in this respect. No 
serious breach in our ranks is likely while we give the 
supreme place to missions and while our denominational 
convictions are firmly held. When we lose our interest 
in missions we shall be smitten with blasting and mil- 
dew. When we shall have no desire or sense of re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of our distinctive prin- 
ciples, there is no reason why we should continue to 
exist. 

Fidelity, therefore, both to missions and to denomi- 
national tenets requires that all that is self-consistent with 
autonomy be perfected and applied so as to strengthen 
the bonds binding our churches together. Associations 
and State Conventions, invaluable as they are, are not 
adequate. If the principle of representation which we 
have defined were applied to them, they would still be 
inadequate, for beyond both of these and beyond the 
fixed province of each, there is the larger work of de- 
nominational instruction, the pressing work of home 
missions, and the worldwide work of obeying the final 
commission. The combination of resources and the 
concentration of all endeavors in prosecuting these 
three things, must strengthen the bonds of all our 
forms of organized fellowship. The closer and more 
vital the connection organically established between our 
churches and the organized method of conducting our 
great work, the stronger will be the bonds binding to- 
gether our Associations and State Conventions, because 
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they too will be brought closer to the churches. It is 
cause for gratitude that we now have in such marked 
degree the unity of the Spirit. May we ever keep it in 
the bonds of peace. But it needs a bodily organism 
that shall be its more exact expression, and provide 
more effectively for its greater activity. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
COUNCILS AND THE ORGANIZED FELLOWSHIP OF CHURCHES 


N this chapter we have nothing to do with the pro- 
vincial and ecumenical councils of ecclesiastical 
history ; but only with those peculiar to the mutual re- 
lations of autonomous churches. The only inherent 
reasons for these is the spiritual and organized fellow- 
ship of such churches, formulating itself by means of 
the principle of representation, limited by moral influ- 
ence and co-operation. The New Testament knows 
nothing either of the councils of ecclesiastical history, 
or of those now an integral part of the methods of au- 
tonomy. Whatever the practical value or place of the 
latter, there is neither command nor definite precedent 
for them in the Acts or Epistles. We say this while 
accepting fully the principles and purposes of such 
councils. We believe in their wisdom, necessity, and 
usefulness, and further, we hold that they are in har- 
mony with the nature and normal development of au- 
tonomy. But while postulating these views we say 
also, that councils belong to those details of New Tes- 
tament polity which are to be provided for and adminis- 
tered within the bounds of these fundamental princi- 
ples which we have shown are for the guidance of the 
local church and for the mutual and wise adjustment of 
whatever belongs to the common interests and the 
equal rights of all the churches. Within such limita- 


tions, and for such purposes, councils are a means of de- 
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veloping autonomy in the right direction. Beyond these 
they may be perverted in theory and become the instru- 
ments of strife, faction, and even of heresy. 

But if there be neither command nor definite prece- 
dent for them in the New Testament there are instances 
of fraternal consultation, which, to say the least, are 
suggestive of what ought to be this spirit, purpose, and 
underlying principle. We adduce such instances not as 
definitions of councils but as suggestive, which they are. 

(a) Lhe election of Matthias. Stier and others think 
Peter proceeded without authority from any source in 
urging the election of one to take the place of Judas 
Iscariot. However that may be, the reason given by 
Peter is, that one should be elected to be, with the 
eleven, a witness to the resurrection of Christ. He 
must therefore be one who had been with Christ before 
his death, and had seen him after his resurrection. The 
fact of importance to us now is, that there was a fra- 
ternal conference about the matter. This is shown by 
the suffrages of those present in the election. There is 
no hint that either Peter or the eleven even proposed 
to make a nomination. All they did was to urge 
through Peter the election of some one properly quali- 
fied.” The election was by the one hundred and twenty, 
who were not then an organized body; they were only 
that number of brethren and sisters,® including probably 


¥See Acts I : 21, 22. Mite, Pe\. 

3 We, of course, assume that the one hundred and twenty were sub- 
stantially the same persons who elected Matthias. A part of that number 
were women. (See ver. 14.) The implication of the narrative as a 
whole is, that the women ‘‘gave forth their lots’? as well as the men. 
It is evident that women at once became active in the service of the 
church. The Epistles are conclusive as to this. While nothing is said 
subsequently to this narrative of their exercising the right of suffrage in 
2A 
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the eleven apostles. Possibly all had seen the risen 
Lord, though there is no proof of that. This is the 
first instance after the ascension of a fraternal confer- 
ence of the disciples of Christ. In it the apostles and 
disciples were together ; this much is evident from the 
narrative. Beyond this there is nothing more. It indi- 
cates fraternal conference as a method of the Holy 
Spirit ; anything beyond this must be injected into the 
narrative. 

(b) The election of the Seven. The Twelve “called 
the multitude of the disciples together.” } The apostles 
gave them advice: “ The saying pleased the whole mul- 
titude.”? They judged it the right thing to do, and at 
once selected the men. The spirit of the entire proceed- 
ing was fraternal. Trouble was averted. ‘The word 
of God increased, and the number of the disciples was 
multiplied.” ? As we have shown,* this was the first 
exercise of the responsibility of autonomy, but before 
its exercise there was a fraternal conference between the 
apostles and ‘the whole multitude.” The action they 
took was the outcome of the fraternal conference, but 
the fact of such previous conference is evidence that it 
is a method of the Holy Spirit in meeting emergencies, 
providing for the removal of difficulties, and thereby of 
insuring enlarged prosperity. 

(c) The conference at Jerusalem. ‘Ne may assume the 
competency of the church at Antioch to wisely manage 
its own affairs.” It was at peace, sound in faith, spir- 


the churches, the implication is that they did so in this instance. The 
spirit of the gospel surely gives it to them; the principles of autonomy 
require it. 
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itual, and honored of God in being called to send the 
gospel to the Gentiles. But it did not presume to de- 
termine the questions raised by the Judaizers. Jerusalem, 
they knew, was the place to seek light and reach a wise 
and satisfactory conclusion on that question. What was 
held at Jerusalem was a fraternal conference. This 
more exactly defines it than any other phrase or word. 
More than this ought not to be claimed, but much has 
been and is. Romanists base upon it their theory of 
the nature and authority of ecumenical councils. Prelacy 
finds in it authority for the Episcopate. The Presby- 
terian system is confessedly based upon it nearly alto- 
gether. Autonomy too has seen in it a council of the 
churches. But it was a fraternal conference of the 
churches, and nothing more. Nor does this weaken in 
the least what we have said of the principle of repre- 
sentation as illustrated by it. On the contrary it 
strengthens it, because fraternal conference is an essen- 
tial of the principle of representation limited by moral 
influence and co-operation. An eminent authority in 
the Church of England has said: “The so-called coun- 
cil at Jerusalem in no way resembled the general coun- 
cils of the church, either in its history, its constitution, 
or its objects. It was not a convention of ordained 
delegates, but a meeting of the entire church at Jeru- 
salem to receive a deputation from the church at Anti- 
och.’’? It therefore gives no support to Prelacy, and for 
the same reasons it gives none to Presbyterianism. The 


WSeerActsel3 <)2,1 4. 

2See Cunningham ‘Hist. Theol.,”’ Vol. I., p. 59. Also McGill, 
‘*Church Gov.,’’ pp. 478, 479. 

3 Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Paul,’’ p. 243. 
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most that can be fairly claimed for it is, that it is the 
only example we have in the New Testament of the 
fraternal conference of churches. As such it shows the 
fraternal conferences of churches to be a method of the 
Holy Spirit in meeting emergencies. 

(d) Paul’s final interview with the brethren at Jeru- 
salem. He could not be dissuaded from visiting Jeru- 
salem at this time, whether the issue might be to him 
life or death.! The brethren at Jerusalem received him 
joyfully,” but his coming caused a great commotion. 
The Judaizing teachers, whom for years he had resisted 
everywhere, were bitterly prejudiced against him. The 
Jews generally were relentless in their hostility.* <A 
fraternal consultation was held, at which Paul and those 
accompanying him, together with James and the elders, 
were present.* Before all, Paul “ declared particularly 
(literally, one by one) what things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry.” In this rehearsal 
all present rejoiced.® But aware of the peril of his life, 
and if possible to prevent a violent outbreak, the breth- 
ren proposed certain measures for the conciliation of 
those hostile to Paul.’ This however became rather the 
occasion of exciting the commotion they sought to 
avert. The proposition was the outcome of love and 
sympathy for Paul, similar to that against which he had 
protested at Czaesarea.* This portion of the narrative 
suggests some difficult questions, but our argument does 
not require us to examine them. Perhaps one object of 
the narrative is, that we may have an example of human 
fallibility and weakness, even with those thoroughly 


1 Acts 20 217-38; 21: 40-14. 7 [bid 20:48. * Jbid., 28-34. 
* [bid., 18. ° Ibid. 19. © Lbid., 20. See Ibid., 23-27. * Ibid., 12, 13. 
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loyal to the cause of Christ. Nor is it strange that de- 
fects of human judgment and the impulse of misdirected 
sympathy at such a juncture should have been mani- 
_fested. We may expect them in like conditions. Here 
they seem almost in place. This, much more than any 
one of the three instances previously considered, was 
merely a fraternal consultation between some brethren, 
though probably a considerable number of them. The 
narrative shows such consultation to be a method of the 
Holy Spirit. 

We might adduce other instances, but they are of a 
more individual character. The four we have cited 
have a direct outlook toward the general interest and 
efficiency of the cause of Christ. For this reason they 
are suggestive of the principles, spirit, purpose, and 
scope of councils, when convened by autonomous 
churches. They do not give us the definite model of 
such councils, but they may be regarded as precedents 
for calling them; this, but nothing more. Yet they 
have been made much more than this by the defenders 
of centralized polities. Papacy, Prelacy, and Presby- 
terianism have used in one way or another, some or all 
of them. But when viewed simply as fraternal confer- 
ences held at critical periods, and thus understood in 
their vital relation to the spiritual fellowship of the 
churches and to what we have termed preparation for 
organized fellowship, they certainly suggest much which 
we do well to heed in determining the nature and pur- 
pose of councils. For there is no evidence that the 
preparation for organized fellowship of the churches 
under apostolic guidance was to be embodied in any 
form of polity more centralized than it would be made 
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by the principle of representation limited by moral in- 
fluence and co-operation. This underlies councils. 

We are now ready to consider some things funda- 
mental in the relation of councils to the organized fel- 
lowship of the churches. These have been anticipated 
in much we have said in the four preceding chapters, 
but this is the place to more fully develop and to directly 
apply them. 

(a) Unity in belief, in practice, and in purpose ts essen- 
tial. These existed in the apostolic churches. It was 
the common ideal, though not by all equally realized. It 
was basal in these four fraternal conferences. It is the 
primal condition, if councils are desirable and effective ; 
for discordant views, conflicting doctrines, divergent and 
opposite practices as to baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
or as to anything essential to the New Testament 
church, in so far as they prevail must derogate from the 
influence and effectiveness of councils as agencies for 
strengthening and cementing the co-operation of the 
churches. Abnormal notions of the right of private 
judgment and of the prerogatives of the local church 
must inevitably make the holding of councils an eccle- 
siastical farce. Councils can have their proper place 
and full influence and authority only when the churches 
they represent are one in faith, order, and _ practice. 
This is true always, irrespective of the special object for 
which a council may be called. 

Such unity is essential because it gives responsibility 
and dignity to the local church, while it counteracts all 
tendencies to unsound theories of independence. It is 
not good for a church to be alone. Isolation will dwarf 
a church as surely as it will an individual. Autonomy 
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is often perverted in this way to the hindrance of the 
vigorous and symmetrical development of a church. 
_The true dignity and development of a church is attained 
only by close contact and continued co-operation with 
its sister churches. One way of securing this is for the 
churches to uphold the proper dignity: and legitimate 
authority of councils. Prof. Ladd has shown this in 
one important function of councils, the recognition of 
churches. Of course, he has reference particularly to 
the recognition of Congregational churches, but what he 
says is equally applicable to the recognition of Baptist 
churches. He says: ‘The judgment of sister churches 
(by means of a council) is evoked not only as to the 
time and occasion, but also as to the manner in which 
believers shall organize themselves into church relations. 
As we have already seen,” he continues, “it is the prin- 
ciple of a regenerated church membership which chiefly 
determines the manner of their organization.” After 
dwelling forcibly on the obligation of a council to be 
satisfied as to the regeneration of the members of the 
proposed constituency and of their intention “to found 
a church which shall admit to its membership only such 
souls as shall give to it proof of being regenerated,” 
and then referring to the Covenant, “which evinces this 
proof and intention,” he concludes that, ‘a body of be- 
lievers who present no such basis, cannot be recognized 
as one of a sisterhood of Congregational churches.” * 
The most radical Baptist could ask for nothing more 
thorough or explicit than this. We know of no pro- 
ceedings by a Baptist council convened to recognize a 
church so much so. But we have not cited this either 
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for contrast or comparison. We have done so because 
it shows how the educative functions of a council depend 
on the orthodox and positive character of the churches 
represented in it. Loose, low, and secular conceptions 
of the local church, extreme notions of its prerogatives, 
and thereby the perversion of the functions of autonomy, 
are not only wholly incompatible with but wholly sub- 
versive of the proper effectiveness of councils for any 
purpose. Ladd refers to the “loose and unsatisfactory” 
conception of the church held by Robert Hall. Hall 
says: ‘A number of Christians convened for the worship 
of God constitute an assembly or church.” This low 
conception of the church, as compared to the high ideal 
of the New Testament, is the most objectionable thing 
in his treatise on “The Terms of Communion.” It un- 
derlies all the sophisms of his reasoning. This indeter- 
minate conception of the authority and functions of the 
local church, and the consequent irresponsibility of the 
churches to one another for the maintenance of a com- 
mon faith and practice, probably has done more to dis- 
integrate English Baptists than any other thing. Its 
tendency is to substitute the right of private judgment 
for the authority of the word of God. Councils are 
worse than useless if the unity of the faith and practice 
of the constituent churches be not their basis. Ladd’s 
position is correct.” American Baptists, with few ex- 


' Quoted by Ladd, p. 270. See Hall’s ‘* Works,” Vol. I., pp. 310- 
312, Harper, 1860. 

» Prof. Ladd delivered his lectures on the ‘Principles of Church 
Polity,”’ at Yale, at intervals during the years 1879-1881. He assumed 
autonomy to be the polity of the New Testament; hence he did not di- 
rectly examine that question. But he did examine thoroughly the appli- 
cation and development of autonomy, historically as well as otherwise, in 
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ceptions, have been invincible to Hall’s sophisms. They 
have contended against all innovations upon the nature 
and relation of the ordinances of the New Testament 
church. They are one in doctrine. These two things 
are the secret of their unity. But if they ever fail to 
put the emphasis upon these, councils will mean noth- 
ing; their influence will be destroyed; they will be 
abolished. 

(b) Organized fellowship determines the sphere of coun- 
cils. It is said that councils cannot act independently of 
the churches, as if within themselves legislative bodies. 
Precisely so; apart-from the churches a council can 
have no existence. They have their source in the 
churches; represent the churches; act for the churches. 
This is axiomatic and inheres in autonomy. In this lies 
the truth and force of our proposition, for councils have 
no sphere independently of the organized fellowship of 
the churches. But within that the legitimate sphere of 
councils comprehends whatever the organized fellowship 
of the churches properly includes. Hence a church 
Baptist in all respects, but never recognized by a coun- 
cil, or out of associational relations, would not be invited 
to send delegates to a council. This well-known feature 
illustrates our meaning. It is the 


” 


of « Baptist usage 


New England Congregationalism. When he delivered his lectures the 
“storm center’’ of the‘‘new theology ’’ was establishing itself at Andover. 
He scarcely alludes to it, but evidently he had his eye upon it from the 
point of view of the ecclesiology of Congregationalism. If he had not 
delivered his lectures until five years later, he would have found ‘‘loose 
and unsatisfactory’’ conceptions of the church quite openly avowed by 
those defending the speculations of ‘‘ progressive’’ theology. Those dis- 
cussions reverted to abnormal theories of the right of private judgment 
and the perversion of the prerogatives of autonomy, as a sufficient reason 
why the advocates of the ‘‘new theology ’’ should be let alone. — 
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whole argument for our position ina sentence. It in- 
volves a principle of greater breadth and depth than 
we are accustomed to think. But it has never been ap- 
plied to some phases of spiritual and organized fellow- 
ship as it should be, and as in the self-consistent devel- 
opment of our polity it ought to be. For example, why 
should a council be convened to recognize as a church 
a body of Baptists, but not convened to advise whether 
or not the same company ought to organize themselves 
into a church? Or, why should a council be called to 
examine and ordain a candidate for the ministry, but 
have nothing to do with his approval as a student for 
the ministry, or with his license, really the two important 
steps, which having been taken, usually make his ordina- 
tion a foregone conclusion? Is it not incumbent on Bap- 
tists dispassionately to consider such questions as these? 
Has not the time fully come when the brakes should be 
put down heavily on those assumptions of abnormal 
private judgment and of the prerogatives of church in- 
dependence by which unfit men so easily enter our 
ministry ? How much longer can we safely wait before 
we seriously consider the necessity of taking the meas- 
ures we can consistently employ to protect our churches, 
the denomination, and the Christian public as well, from 
these and some other kindred evils? It is undeniable 
that these things exist; they are always detrimental. 
Sometimes they are scandals; they are always an evil 
to be deplored. And if what we have suggested were 
done it would not be the slightest contravention of or 
the smallest departure from autonomy. It would be the 
churches collectively, by means of a council, acting 
strictly within the limits of organized fellowship. In 
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fact, this is the only method autonomy has of guarding 
the orthodoxy of churches seeking fellowship ; or of in- 
ducting fit men into the ministry ; or of dealing with a 
church openly departing from and assailing the faith 
and practice of the denomination; or of condemning 
gross immoralities in, or the avowal of heretical beliefs 
by, one of its ministers. All this is conceded. It all 
exists in our methods. Then why not give it a wider 
application, thereby preventing many occasions of failure 
or scandal, and precluding the calling of not a few coun- 
cils to adjust troubles that never ought to have been, if 
the wisdom of fraternal conference had been invoked 
at first? | 

Baptists need this higher conception of the sphere 
and, we may add, of the dignity of a council as well. 
As things are, a council is mostly the merest formality 
in ordination and recognition, to say nothing of the lack 
of deference paid to their judgment in cases of serious 
difficulty. This is scarcely less true at present among 
Congregationalists' than among Baptists. It ought not 


! We allude to cases of ‘‘serious difficulty’? only. Walker says of 
such, ‘‘Instances where the opinion of a council is not followed are 
rare’’ (‘‘Congregationalists,’’ p. 438). Relatively this is true, but not 
more so than among Baptists. During an eight years’ pastorate in Mas- 
”” in Congregational 
churches. We haye no recollection of their councils being a whit more 
successful in having their opinions followed than Baptist councils con- 
vened for similar purposes; and, if our memory be not at fault, there 
were cases in Massachusetts, during the agitation over the ‘‘new theol- 
ogy,’’ in which the opinions of councils, both for ordination and installa- 
tion, things vital in Congregationalism, were not followed, either by 
churches or ministers. Abnormal theories of the independence of the 
former and of the right of private judgment by the latter antagonized 
the function of councils as determined by historical Congregationalism, 
Ross is the representative of Western Congregational polity. Compared 
with Dexter, who is ¢#e authority on New England Congregationalism, 
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sachusetts, we knew of several ‘‘serious difficulties 
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to be true of either. Councils can be made influential 
for good. They have been in the past. They can be 
conducted with dignity, deliberation, and impressiveness, 
and they ought to be. Within the sphere we have de- 
fined, and in the broader sense too, which we have 
stated, they can be made a source of strength and power 
to Baptist churches. 

(c) Councils must originate tu the call of a church. 
Ex parte councils are, of course, exceptions to this gen- 
eral statement. But the grievance justifying the calling 
of such a council ought to be of the most exceptional 
nature, for usually their influence is demoralizing ; they 
are often the occasion of airing scandals and of helping 
bad men and factions or cliques to pose either as de- 
fenders of the faith, or as innocent subjects of bitter 
persecution. We do not say er parte councils are never 
justifiable, for it is possible for a church to violate the 
principles of autonomy. A minority of its members 
may be under censure, or even excluded, when altogether 
in the right. Ora minister may be traduced and pur- 
sued by the malignant hatred of evil-doers who are all- 
powerful in the affairs of the church. Appeal to the 
churches for a fair hearing and for vindication in such 
cases is right, and ought not to be denied, if the accused 
and wronged have exhausted all proper means of appeal 


he ‘‘is more of an innovator, and more of an asserter of the powers of 
ecclesiastical Associations’’ (Walker, pp. 392, 393. See ‘‘ Ross’ Lec- 
tures’’ ; also Dunning’s ‘‘ Congregationalists in America’’), But there 
is no reason of which we are aware for thinking Congregational councils 
in the West are more successful in having their opinions followed than 
those in the East. Comprehension of divergent views and tolerance of 
latitude is probably more a characteristic of Western than of Eastern Con- 
gregationalism, 
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to the church. But a council convened under such con- 
ditions, would scarcely be an ex parte council. Rather, 
it would be the churches in the authority of their or- 
ganized fellowship standing together for what is funda- 
mental to autonomy, an open and fair opportunity for 
all to be heard. But even then the first insistence from 
associated churches should be that the church in which 
the trouble is should as a whole issue the call. If it 
will not yield to such fraternal advice, and persists in 
an arbitrary course, the only recourse of the aggrieved 
and injured is to a council. Under such circumstances, 
however, a council could scarcely be regarded as er parte. 
But more frequently, if there were a vigorous brotherly 
protest on the part of churches invited that the trouble 
should be adjusted by and within the church where it is, 
much scandal would be avoided. Often such a course 
would have saved and built up churches and shielded 
the reputation of good ministers of Jesus Christ. For 
never are difficulties so satisfactorily adjusted as in a 
frank and brotherly way by the church itself. If all 
seek the guidance of the Holy Spirit, it could be done 
in most cases. Nothing tending to division and strife 
is in harmony with any phase of autonomy, whether in 
the local church or in associated churches. 

With this, which as we have stated is scarcely an 
exception, councils must originate in churches. The 
churches do by councils, through their accredited repre- 
sentatives, what they could not do by a mass meeting 
of their constituencies. This determines the basis on 
which the delegates composing a council must be re- 
stricted. It is that of the circle of associated churches. 
This is now generally recognized and is a constitutional 
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provision of many of our Associations." The right of a 
church calling a council to invite as many churches as 
it prefers, and whether associated with it or not, is not 
denied, but associated fellowship makes the exercise of 
the right inexpedient as a rule, and in fact usually un- 
necessary. True, the right is not surrendered by 
associational connection, but there are rights which 
circumstances may make it inexpedient to insist upon. 
Sometimes the highest exhibition of principle is to waive 
such rights. Paul did not abdicate his personal right 
to eat meat offered to idols merely because some having 
weak consciences would have been scandalized by his 
liberty. But he held it would be inexpedient because 
of the scruples of such persons. This is a safe principle 
for churches to proceed upon in calling councils. It is 
true that courtesy sometimes requires the invitation of 
individuals and churches beyond the limits of an Associ- 
ation. The judicious extension of such courtesy can do 
no harm and tends to promote and strengthen fraternal 
feeling.” Nevertheless, the inexpediency of such invita- 


1 In this ‘‘ Baptist usage ’’ is more correct than Congregational practice. 
In convening councils Walker says: ‘‘It is not considered good usage 
in modern Congregational practice to call the majority of its members 
from elsewhere than the immediate vicinage.’’? This may or may not in- 
clude only the churches of a consociation. As to the province of a council 
inviting any outside of itself to a seat, their practice is more correct than 
Baptists. ‘‘No person not named in the invitation or ‘letter missive’ 
may have a seat in the council’’ (‘‘ Congregationalists,’’ p. 437). 

2 These remarks apply only to Baptist churches, ministers, and mem- 
bers as individuals. The invitation of Pedobaptist ministers is altogether 
a different thing. A Baptist council is an ecclesiastical agency for a de- 
nominational purpose, and nothing else. It is as distinctively so as a 
Presbytery or a corresponding agency in any other polity. Its purpose 
and proceedings pertain exclusively to what concerns the Baptist denom- 
ination and, directly, no other. The invitation of those not Baptists is not 
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tions beyond associated churches, has its strong reason 
in the door it opens for ex parte influence, even when 
all the churches of an Association are invited. Beyond 
what some peculiarity in the circumstances may require, 
invitations outside the Association ought never to be 
extended. It must be a most extraordinary case which 
a council of representatives from the churches of an 
Association is not competent to determine. If the 
church asking counsel does so in the spirit in which the 
church at Antioch sent Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 
and the churches invited respond in the like spirit, and 
if the council, when convened, seeks the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, as they evidently did at Jerusalem, we think 
there are few Baptist Associations in which there is not 
sanctified common sense and intelligent piety sufficient 
to made its conclusions the best for the church, wisest 
for the Association, and helpful to the denomination. 
(d) The responstbelity of councils ts very great. They 
not only act for the churches they immediately repre- 
sent, but for the entire denomination ; for, whether or 
not a number of Baptists who have covenanted together 
and constituted themselves a Baptist church shall be 
recognized as such by the denomination, depends upon 
the decision of the council of recognition. It does not 
and cannot constitute a church, but its province is to 
ascertain whether the church asking for recognition has 


within the province of a Baptist council. They have no right to any place 
in its proceedings. Courtesy does not require it, and mere religious sen- 
timent has no proper place in the proceeding of any distinctively ecclesi- 
astical body. Baptist councils transcend their functions by such invita- 
tions. It is never returned, at least we know of no instance. Subserviency 
sacrifices dignity and self-respect. Baptists do not gain anything by doing 
this. Others are more self-consistent. 
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been constituted regularly, is composed of material 
giving promise of success, and conforms to the belief 
and practice of the Baptist denomination. If there be 
irregularity or heresy in doctrine, or if there be depar- 
ture from any of our distinguishing principles, the proper 
business of the council is to investigate before deciding 
to recognize, and to promptly refuse recognition unless 
these things are corrected. The mere wish of those 
asking recognition does not determine that they must 
be a Baptist church, although they may call themselves 
such notwithstanding the denial of recognition. But 
this gives them no right to a place in the denomination. 
They have no denominational standing. That depends 
entirely on what Baptist churches in organized fellow- 
ship, through a council of their delegates, find them to 
be or not to be. This neither transcends the province 
of autonomy in the churches represented, nor the inde- 
pendence of the self-constituted church seeking recog- 
nition.. Hence such councils have a much more im- 
portant purpose than simply to declare the addition of 
another church to the aggregate of Baptist churches. 
They are to see that when it is added it is a Baptist 


1 Bradford, speaking of English Independents, says: ‘‘In England 
there is nothing corresponding to our councils. A new church is started 
by the action of individuals, or local churches, or at the suggestion and 
by the aid of the County Union. If a colony goés off from an old church, 
circumstances determine the recognition it receives. From a mission it 
becomes a branch church. Then in due time it is cut adrift as an inde- 
pendent church’’ (‘‘The Pilgrim in Old England,” p. 151). This 
method, or rather lack of any fixed method, is no doubt the chief reason 
of that wide divergence of thought and belief existing among English In- 
dependents. (Comp. Bradford, Chapters V., VI.) A usage prevails among 
Baptists in England similar to what he describes among Independents. 
It tends the same way. It has produced similar results. The results 
show the value of councils. 
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church. As to this a council has the right to say yes 
or no, and is responsible to Christ and to the whole de- 
nomination for the answer it gives. It was created for 
that purpose. 

The same thing is true of councils of ordination, for 
ordination is dependent neither on the church calling 
the council, nor on the wish of the candidate. It de- 
pends wholly on the judgment and decision of the coun- 
cil. In a possible case, where a church is so isolated 
geographically that a council could not be convened, 
the right inheres in the church to set apart one of its 
members to its ministry. There have been such cases, 
but they have been rare and could scarcely occur now. 
The contiguity of churches, the ease of access, and 
especially the existence of organizations for the super- 
vision of home and foreign missions, forbid all insistence 
upon the right. New conditions of the sort named 
exist which practically abrogate the right. No valid 
argument in support of a conceded right in exceptional 
cases can be deduced from such far-fetched and nearly 
impossible exceptions. The real question is respecting 
the normal definition of a Baptist church as determined 
by its recognized relation to sister churches, This 
definition, as we have seen, finds its full expression in 
the action of councils of recognition. The same thing 
precisely is true of councils of ordination. They ought 
to be always the sentinels of the churches, watchfully 
guarding the gate of admission to the sacred vocation, 
opening to the qualified, closing fast against all others. 

This is theoretically understood. Alas! councils of 
ordination too frequently open the gate for all who seek 


admittance. Rare are the instances in which a council 
2B 
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refuses to ordain the candidate. Irrespective of ante- 
cedents, regardless of intellectual qualifications, and too 
frequently ignoring a doubtful reputation, the candidate, 
come from where he may, is ordained. In this way not 
a few have been introduced into our ministry who never 
ought to have been admitted, and would not have been 
if councils had resolutely met their responsibility. We 
have little to fear from graduates of our seminaries, or 
from a class of brethren without such educational advan- 
tages but of noblest character and deepest convictions 
of truth, of solid sense, some mental training, and a de- 
vout purpose to make all possible endeavor for self-im- 
provement. Rare are the instances in which any in 
either of these classes dishonor their ordination. We 
refer to another kind. These are altogether too nu- 
merous. ‘They are adventurers, upstarts, novices, para- 
sites. Some of them glide easily from one denomination 
to another, having no difficulty in readjusting their con- 
sciences to new relations, because they possess little of 
that valuable attribute of character. Many such now 
float about as evangelists or as their assistants. One 
fastens himself upon some small Baptist church, anda 
subservient council lays ordaining hands upon him. He 
is henceforth an accredited Baptist minister, an infliction 
upon our churches, a hindrance to the work which wise 
and consecrated men seek to do. They are the débris 
of our ministry or of any other they enter, and they are 
found in all. Few of this sort would find entrance 
among us if councils would sift them thoroughly at the 
threshold, and if when councils did so the churches 
would strongly sustain the action of the councils. 
Under all forms of polity there is culpable dereliction 
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in this matter. In all it is too easy to enter the minis- 
try. Ministers are allowed to pass from one denomina- 
tion to another without thorough investigation of the 
reasons why they change. Baptists may not be more 
derelict than others, but in other forms of polity there 
is generally a succession of conditions to be met, which 
divides the responsibility. In autonomy it devolves 
entirely upon the council. The character and strength 
of the Baptist ministry, for the present and the future, 
depend on the resolute decision of councils of ordina- 
nation more than on anything else. 

From this view of the relation of councils to the 
autonomy of the local churches on the one side, and the 
spiritual and organized fellowship of the churches on 
the other, two conclusions follow: . 

(a) Councils have a legitimate and definite authority: 
Legitimate because they are created by the churches, 
definite because they are always authorized by the 
churches to act for them in what is distinctly specified. 
The chief question, however, is respecting the degree 
of their authority. In the earlier history of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism this question was earnestly, 
sometimes hotly, discussed. The authority of councils 
among them, in both Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
at times approximated that of presbyteries. But there 
was protest from the first, and more or less reaction, 
until the theory prevailed that the authority of a council 
was within the sphere of moral influence and co-opera- 
tion. This is the conception of Congregationalism now, 
and it has beer in practical force for a long time. That 
of American Baptists is theoretically the same, though 
perhaps less insistent. But a formal and exact defini- 
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tion of the authority of councils has not been, and per- 
haps cannot be, framed. The nearest approach, in our 
judgment, to a satisfactory definition, is that of Richard 
Mather, for many years during the seventeenth century 
pastor of the Congregational church in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. His azctum was, “The decision of a 
council has as much force as there is force in the reason 
for that decision.”! That is, the council and all con- 
cerned must be influenced by a devout spirit, examining 
the case dispassionately, and thus reaching a wise and 
just conclusion. In this way all the facts in the case 
will be brought out, and the reasoning applied to them 
will lead to such judgment as will command the moral 
influence and co-operation of all concerned. While the 
province of a council is thus limited its authority is de- 
fined by its source and purpose, which all concerned are 
obligated to recognize. This accords with what we 
have shown in a previous chapter.2, Hence what Ladd 
says of Mather’s azctum is correct: “ Here is force, the 
force is /zmzted by the reasonableness of itself; the force 
is diviner and hence more authoritative because it is ot 
force unless it be reasonable force.”* Whether reason- 
able or not, the decisions of the judicatories of central- 
ized polities are authoritative. Not so with those of 
councils. Nor can there be higher authority or greater 
force than a decision reached by the thorough examina- 
tion of all the facts, and in the light of unprejudiced 
reason. This is possible in every council called in the 
proper way and convening in the right spirit. We may 
as confidently expect the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
their deliberations as in the administration of the affairs 


pat Ladd, p. 203. 3 Chapter ‘lie oe Ladd, Pp. 293. Italics are his, 
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of the local church. This insures reasonableness and 
establishes authority. It needs to be better understood 
and more generally recognized by our churches than it is. 

(b) Annual associational councils would be self-con- 
sistent developments of the organized fellowship of the 
churches. The suggestion of such a thing may seem to 
some a dangerous innovation, but we cannot conceive 
why it should be thought even to tend that way. 
Wherein would such a council differ in principle, if its 
province be defined, from the appointment of annual or 
standing committees by our Associations, as is now done 
for specially defined objects? The right of an Associa- 
tion to do this is not questioned. Such committees are 
regarded as necessary, and their practical value is con- 
ceded. Precisely like such committees, annual councils 
would proceed from the churches through their dele- 
gates in the Association. If the selection of annual 
councils by our Associations be condemned as an inno- 
vation upon the prerogatives of autonomy, and as an 
assumption of authority by the organized fellowship of 
the churches, why is not the appointment of standing 
committees an innovation upon the one and an assump- 
tion by the other? The safeguard against all possible 
perversions of prerogative by such an annual council 
would be precisely the same, and as strong as in the 
case of standing committees. 

Such councils would be self-consistent protection to 
the churches against some things besetting and hinder- 
ing their efficiency quite too frequently. For example, 
we convene councils to recognize churches and ordain 
men to the ministry, while, as we have shown, the con- 
sultation and advice of a council as to whether a church 
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ought to be established in a given place, or a person 
encouraged to enter the ministry, would save us from 
churches that burden the denomination, and men who 
have no qualifications for the ministry, and who some- 
times dishonor it. What we suggest, therefore, is that 
there be an agency by which we can forestall these and 
like things because of which we often groan, being bur- 
dened. They concern all the churches. If one suffers 
because of these things, all the others suffer with it. 
We shall enlarge on this, especially respecting the min- 
istry, in the next chapter. All we need say here is, that 
such supervision as an annual associational council would 
provide, would give affiliated churches a voice to which 
they have a right in the constitution of new churches, 
and in the induction of men into our ministry, and some 
other things which concern the welfare and influence 
and progress of the Baptist denomination scarcely less 
than these. It is not our province to enter upon the 
full discussion of this, but it is in the air, and is sure to 
come,' 

Beyond what we have said we have only this to add. 
The foundation of such councils by the churches through 
the Associations, would insure the preservation of the 


1 This work was planned and thought through, and the first draft 
nearly all written before the permanent council was formed in New York 
City. This conception was wholly independent of that. We have 
therefore made no reference to the provisions of that. We have left this 
about as we at first stated our view, excepting that we have condensed 
what we then wrote. It was no part of our purpose to discuss the ques- 
tion at length, but merely to state it as, in our judgment, it seemed to 
follow logically from what we had shown respecting the organized 
fellowship of Baptist churches, and the way in which that determines 
the sphere and functions of our councils, whether theoretically or as ap- 
plied in our history. 
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records of the recognition of churches and of ordina- 
tions and of all other proceedings of councils. At 
present there is no provision for the preservation of the 
records of councils except the brief synopsis entered on 
the records of the church calling it, and the condensed 
report given in the denominational press. The latter is 
soon unavailable; the former frequently, after the lapse 
of a few years, cannot be traced, and usually is inade- 
quate. An annual associational council would remedy 
this important defect in our general polity. The local 
church would have its record of the proceedings then as 
now. In such a council the moderator would be the 
moderator of the Association, the clerk of the Association 
its clerk, if properly formed; all the proceedings of the 
council would be reported to the Association, and appear 
in its Minutes. Nothing would be lost; all would be 
available. Everything would be preserved in the form 
best for reference, and would be authenticated by ac- 
credited representatives of the churches. To say nothing 
of other reasons why we ought to have such councils, 
we do not hesitate to affirm that they can be shown to 
be in all respects consistent with the principles of au- 
tonomy, and periling them in nothing. 


CHAPTERS XIX 


THE MINISTRY AND THE AUTONOMY OF NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCHES 


HE topic of this chapter includes two things: 

. One is the mutual relation of the ministry and 
autonomous churches; the other is the relation of the 
ministry to the organized fellowship of such churches. 
But we shall not enter upon these separately, because 
they are so closely related. The investigation of the 
general subject will cover amply both these phases 
of it. 

It presents one feature somewhat difficult, which must 
be kept in mind. It is this: There is nothing in the 
practical working of autonomy, whether among Baptists 
or Congregationalists—perhaps more especially the for- 
mer—that specifically defines the relations mentioned. 
The most that can be said is that autonomy has recog- 
nized the ministry as a body of men divinely called to 
preach the gospel and generally to supervise the spirit- 
ual affairs of the churches. It has denied to them any 
specific governmental functions, yet it has. accorded to 
them great influence because of their position and work. 
Hence they possess a moral power of great weight in 
determining the action of the churches, whether in local 
affairs or in their co-operative work. This is, we think, 
a correct representation of the general mutual relations 
of the ministry and autonomous churches. 

From this outline of the relation it is not proposed to 
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dissent in this and the following chapters. One purpose 
of what we shall advance will be to show that the self- 
consistent development of autonomy, both in the local 
_ church and in the affiliation of the churches, would con- 
duce to a higher appreciation of the ministry as coun- 
selors and leaders than exists at present; for if govern- 
ment is not in the hands of the ministry, leadership is. 
Christ has endowed the ministry with this official pre- 
rogative. Such leadership and autonomy, in the admin- 
istration of which the Holy Spirit is a factor, are the 
complements of each other. They were intended to 
harmonize, never to antagonize. Hence churches and 
ministers need a better knowledge of how to co-operate 
in the one work. — It is not the divine plan that they are 
to work on separate lines. They are’ to be workers 
together ; they belong to each other; their relation is 
vital. Ifa New Testament-church is a creation of the 
Holy Spirit, a New Testament ministry is above all else 
a ministry called by the Holy Spirit. 

(a) [t is both an answer to prayer and a gift of God. 
Before selecting the Twelve, Christ “went out into a 
mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to 
God.” ' Doubtless he was similarly engaged in prayer 
before he subsequently called the seventy.” To both, 
in sending them forth, he said: ‘The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers 
into his harvest.” * Between the two occasions there 
was a considerable interval. In neither instance was 
Christ in haste. Those called to be apostles “had been 


ELukeio% 12: 2 Comp. Luke 9 : 28, 29. 
Ss MattmOnns7augor eeuker TOT, 
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for some time about the person of Jesus.”’ If the 
seventy had not been so constantly with him, they 
doubtless were often with him, and had heard much of 
his teaching. Why then this delay in each case? Does 
it detract in the least from the divine personality of 
Christ, to assume that meanwhile he was praying for 
direction and pondering the selection of fit men? We 
think not. On the contrary, the fact that he prayed 
before selecting his apostles and the seventy, gives em- 
phasis to his command to them to pray to the Lord of 
the harvest that he would send forth laborers. Nor is 
this command to be restricted to the Twelve and the 
seventy. Like nearly all the teachings of Christ, this 
command was anticipatory. It was designed to be a 
command obligatory on all his future followers. La- 
borers personally called, properly qualified, and conse- 
crated to the work, would be needed always to gather 
in the harvest. His followers then and through coming 
time, were to be deeply conscious of this. The work 
could not be carried on without such laborers. His 
people of themselves were not and never would be com- 
petent to select men fitted for the work. The Lord of 
the harvest would have to be entreated continually to 
give the churches the ministry needed. 

The emphatic word in this command is éxfddy. It 
means literally “to cast out.’’ The idea is urgency, a 
pressing necessity. The New Testament ministry mast 
be a God-given ministry. The harvest can be garnered 
by no other. This being so, a corresponding impera- 
tiveness applies to the command of the Lord of the 
harvest to pray for it. Hence, it is not a ministry such 
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as the churches inflated by the spirit of any particular 
age may think they need, or that a superficial public 
sentiment may demand. The Holy Spirit, acting as the 
executive of Jesus Christ, is the only competent agency 
in the original call. If the churches do not pray for 
such a ministry it is evidence that they do not want it, 
that they do not realize its indispensableness in carrying 
forward the work entrusted to them. A true ministry, 
while it is God-given, comes from the heart of the 
churches. If the churches do not pray for such a min- 
istry they will have one composed of men God has not 
called and put into the work. It is in the power of the 
churches to have exactly the sort of ministry they want. 
Israel had a priesthood, altars, and sacrifices from the 
days of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who caused the 
nation to sin, but all were devoted to the worship of 
Baal. Churches will have a ministry, though it be 
heterodox or whatever else. It will be, like people, like 
priest. Churches will be as servilely led by the min- 
istry they are determined to have as Israel was by the 
priests and prophets of Baal. All this applies to 
churches and their ministry irrespective of polity, but 
to none are these possibilities more vital than to Bap- 
tists. If we are to have regenerated constituencies in 
our churches, we must have a regenerated and divinely 
called ministry; and the reverse of this is as true. Out 
of such constituencies, and in answer to prayer, God 
will raise up men for the ministry, having, like the men 
of Issachar, understanding of the times to know what 
the churches ought to do. When these two things co- 
exist, the churches and their ministry will be one, their 
work one in purpose, their interests identical. 
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(b) The ministry is the common heritage of the churches. 
Rebuking the Corinthians for their divisions and fac- 
tional strifes, Paul inquired: “Who then is Paul and 
who is Apollos, but ministers through whom ye believed ; 
and each as the Lord gave to him.”’ All were “laborers 
together with God,” ? whoever were saved through their 
ministry or in whatever places they established and in- 
structed churches.* While these citations were applied 
primarily to the Corinthian church, they embody a fact 
common to all the churches, that is, their equal inherit- 
ance in the ministry of the word of God—in all the re- 
sults which that ministry is the means of securing—and 
of things temporal and providential as well as of those 
spiritual and eternal. Whether instructors in theolog- 
ical seminaries or in colleges and universities, whether 
metropolitan or rural pastors, or home or foreign mis- 
sionaries, God-given ministers in answer to prayer are 
the heritage of the churches. 

This makes such a ministry leaders of the churches 
by the right of a divine call and appointment. It is at 
once a definition of their position and the measure of 
their authority. In itself this is true under any form 
of ecclesiastical polity, but all forms of centralized polity 
necessarily give the ministry legislative and administra- 
tive prerogative beyond this and in no way essential to 
it. Autonomy does not so much deny these powers as 
it finds no necessity for them; for as Ladd repeatedly 
affirms and everywhere implies, a regenerated member- 
ship guided by the Holy Spirit is the essential thing in 
the administration of autonomy. But in any form of 
polity, leadership is a recognized function of the ministry. 
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Apart from its connection with the State, it was not the 
Presbyterian polity which caused Chalmers and _ his 
heroic colleagues to sever their relation with the Church 
of Scotland. It was the power of their ministerial lead- 
ership which carried whole congregations with them, and 
gave to Christendom the noble Free Church of Scotland. 
It was not the polity that once divided American Presby- 
terians into Old and New Schools. It was the leader- 
ship of their ministry carrying their congregations with 
them that did it. To-day polity has nothing to do with 
recent agitations in the Presbyterian Church—agitations 
quieted indeed by the authority of the General Assem- 
bly, slumbering but not asleep, suppressed for the time 
being, but still living issues awaiting a better opportu- 
nity. The recent agitation was represented by the 
ministry. It had its strength and influence in the min- 
istry and their following in the congregations. Again, 
autonomy, in itself, had no causal connection with the 
Unitarian rupture in New England Congregationalism. 
Its leaders, both in the pastorates and in theological 
_professorships, were ministers, and they were supported 
by the following of the people." The same is true of 


1 The first open avowal of Unitarianism in New England was by the 
Rey. James Freeman, then in charge of King’s Chapel, Boston, at the 
time an Episcopal congregation. Bishops Seabury and Provost refused 
to ordain the young man. His own congregation ordained him, Nov. 18, 
1787. In 1798 a Congregational council refused to install Rev. Clark 
Brown at Brimfield, Mass., because he denied the divinity of Christ, but 
subsequently a less rigorous council did so. The first schism occasioned 
by the growth of Unitarian views was in the old church at Plymouth, in 
1792. After that, ruptures similar to these frequently occurred. The 
severance became radical after Dr. Griffin, in 1811, became pastor of 
Park Street, in Boston. The famous Dedham decision, in 1818, caused 
the culmination. ‘‘ From 1817 to 1840 the separation of local churches 
went on vigorously.’? The terms ‘‘ Orthodox”? and ‘‘ Unitarian’”’ desig- 
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the recent agitation growing out of the Andover theo- 
logical speculations. Such facts are evidence of the 
influence of the ministry over their congregations, irre- 
spective of polity. It means great responsibility. 

But while all evangelical bodies believe a true min- 
istry is God-given in answer to prayer, we say that such 
a ministry is in every way necessary as a safeguard of 
autonomy. In asserting this, anything invidious is far- 
thest from our thought ; what is meant is, that in cen- 
tralized forms of polity final legislative action can be 
taken respecting those who preach contrary to accepted 
standards or who introduce innovations periling the 
established order. To such edicts there must be either 
silent submission, or else personal withdrawal, or serious 
schism, or final separation. Not so is it in all these 
respects in autonomy. It is true there can be with- 
drawal and separation, as in the case of the Orthodox 
and Unitarian Congregationalists of New England, for 
under no form of polity can two walk together except 
they be agreed. Contentions may be endured for a 
while or conciliation and compromise be resorted to, but 
sooner or later separation has to come. But it cannot 
come in autonomy as it finally comes in centralized forms 
of polity. Before that stage is reached it is most likely 
to alienate or break into fragments autonomous churches 
as it cannot in other polities either so easily or so soon. 

Therefore, even more than in other polities, the sort 
of ministry autonomous churches have is vital to their 


nated the two sections into which the Congregational churches of New 
England were divided, and have been since. This severance is a most 
remarkable instance of the influence of pastors over their congrega- 
tions. (See Walker, ‘‘ Congregationalists,’’ ‘* Am. Ch. Hist.,’’? Vol. IL., 
PP: 329-345.) 
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spiritual and organized fellowship. In a God-given 
ministry in answer to prayer, such churches, above all 
others, have a priceless legacy. In apostolic churches 
there was such a ministry. It was designed to be per- 
petual, but not by apostolic succession. It was to be 
the abiding heritage of the churches. Their prayer for 
a ministry was to be answered by the call of the Holy 
Spirit, personal, direct, and distinct. It was not to be 
the consecration of individuals to the ministry whether 
of their own prompting or by ordaining hands first. 
It was to be the divine call imperative and unmistakable 
first, and then after proper evidence of such call, its 
ecclesiastical recognition. It is not less essential to 
loyalty to the New Testament, that Baptists should in- 
sist upon this, than that they should insist upon a regen- 
erated constituency in their churches. The two things 
stand or fall together most certainly so far as Baptists 
are concerned. We must have both. Then not only 
will our churches be one in heart, but their ministry will 
be in a peculiar sense their heritage, because begotten 
in answer to prayer. As this is realized our ministry 
will be possessed of the highest authority without offen- 
sively claiming it, and for the most part, unconsciously 
exercising it. They will be conceded leadership without 
arrogating its prerogatives to themselves. Then the 
ministry of our churches will be set for the defense of 
the gospel, and in closest and fullest co-operation and 
co-ordination with them, our churches will be the pillar 
and ground of the truth. 

(c) Organised churches have a voice tn the ordination 
of the ministry. Of ordination—beyond evidence that 
it was the formal setting apart of a person for special 
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service—we have little information in the Acts and the 
Epistles. In one thing respecting it, Prelacy, Presby- 
terianism, and Autonomy are agreed : it is necessary for 
a man entering the ministry. The main question as 
between these three forms of polity is, who or what or- 
dains? Prelacy says, the bishop; Presbyterianism, the 
presbytery ; Autonomy, a council. We now have to do 
with the last only, and more directly with the relation 
which ordination establishes between the ministry and 
the churches. 

Webster defines ordination as “the act of setting 
apart to an office in the Christian ministry.” While 
this is probably a fair definition of the current ecclesi- 
astical usage of the term, it is ambiguous. It would 
answer for the Prelatical theory of three separate orders 
in the ministry, but it does not either for Presbyterian- 
ism or Autonomy, because both deny that there is more 
than one order, which is that of ministers of the gospel, 
all of equal rank and without distinction, except what 
differences talent, acquirements, ability, or position, may 
make. 

It is noticeable that nothing is said of the ordination 
of Matthias, elected to take the place of Judas. The 
Authorized version is wholly misleading. The Greek 
contains no allusion to ordination. It is not “must one 
be ordained to be a witness,” but as the Revised version 
translates, “must one become a witness.”’' Meyer says 
the sole reason for the election of Matthias was his 
“historical capacity” to be a witness to the resurrection 
of Christ.” If the Prelatical theory that its bishops, as 
successors of the apostles, alone can give valid ordina- 


PPACtSiIv sb 22. 2 See Meyer, 27 Zoco. 
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tion be true, how can they harmonize with the assumptions 
of their theory the omission of the eleven to ordain Mat- 
thias? If it be replied that the call and appointment of 
the Twelve by Christ to be his apostles was their ordina- 
tion, we respond that just because Matthias had no such 
immediate call and appointment from Christ, is the very 
reason why we should expect to find a report of his 
ordination to the office of bishop by the eleven. But we 
go further. The eleven never claimed any ordination 
beyond their call and authorization by Christ. Paul no- 
where hints that his apostolic vocation was accredited 
by formal ordination through the laying on of the hands 
of those who had been. apostles before him.' On the 
contrary, he asserts himself an apostle by virtue of 
Christ’s immediate call and appointment.” By this he 
identifies himself, as to his authorization, with the others. 
The apostles were selected by Christ to establish and 
instruct churches. Besides them Christ selected neither 
elders nor deacons—persons who appear as officers of 
the churches which the apostles formed. He says 
nothing of either. We need say nothing more now. 
The subject will come up again, and in a different con- 
nection. What we have shown here is strong evidence 
against the prelatical theory of ordination. 

Aside from the apostles there is evidence that those 
called to the ministry were formally ordained. We have 
three instances in which this was done. Timothy was 


1 Comp. Gal. 1: 15-19. 

Comp mRon-yi: 0. mts Como lcm 2) Cone 12h0l2 witha Le lume 23:97 
and 2 Tim. 1: 11., In the last two citations the Revised version has 
‘*appointed.’? The Greek is the same in both verses, but there is no 
reference to a formal ordination. He is evidently speaking of his di- 
rectly divine appointment to the apostolate. Comp. i Cor. 9: I, 2. 
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set apart to the ministry by the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery." Paul and Barnabas “ ordained eld- 
ers in every church,’ ? and the former directed Titus 
to “ordain elders in every city.”* But in neither of the 
last two instances is there a hint that two classes of 
elders, preaching and ruling elders, were ordained. 
Whether or not other passages prove that there was this 
distinction in the eldership will be noticed in the next 
chapter.* The Presbyterian polity assumes that there 
was. If so, these two citations surely do not prove it, 
nor is there any passage, or fact, or hint that there was 
one ordination for preaching elders and another for 
ruling elders. If these two classes of elders were in 
the apostolic churches, they had the same ordination. 
To be sustained in claiming that there were two sorts 
of elders the Presbyterian polity should find evidence of 
the separate ordination of each class. Either there was 
but one ordination for both, or the elders were all min- 
isters of the word, and there were no ruling elders. 
Who then, or what, ordains? We are not required 
to examine the method of either Prelacy or Presbyterian- 
ism, nor to raise the question whether each form of 
polity should recognize as equally valid the ordination 
of any and all of the other forms. Enough that the 
evangelical theory is that ordination confers no special 
gifts, is the channel of no special grace, but is the rec- 
ognition of a divine call and of fitness for a special work. 
But we now have to do only with the method of auton- 
omy in ordination, and with that more particularly as to 
the relations to autonomous churches, both separately 
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and in their organized fellowship, into which ordination 
introduces the ministry.! 

Here then is the proper place to examine some- 
what closely the ordination of Timothy. The word 
moa futeptov” means literally “of the eldership,’ and 
there are good reasons why it should be so translated, 
and not anglicized or transferred as it is. Some think 
Timothy was ordained at Lystra.? This opinion is in 
every way improbable, and especially so because con- 
trary to Paul’s admonition to “lay hands suddenly on 
no man.’* It is also contrary to Paul’s cautionary in- 
struction to the churches, to assume that he would have 
approved of Timothy’s ordination before his fitness for 
the ministerial office had been proven. His ordination 


1 We do not enter upon the question of ordaining ministers who come 
to us from other denominations. We accept the judicious words of Dr. 
Hovey: ‘‘In many instances this appears to be scarcely necessary ; for 
they are already well known and approved, needing no recommendation 
to Baptist churches save this, that they fully accept our views of the 
doctrines and ordinances of Christ. A council for examination and rec- 
ognition would, therefore, be as suitable as one for ordination ; yet there 
would be no sacrilege in the latter. For ordination confers no indelible 
character or permanent grace ; and, if circumstances require, this may be 
repeated a dozen times without harm—as often, indeed, as the pastor is 
placed over a new church. But ordinarily there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for such a course, or for re-ordaining a Pedobaptist minister who 
becomes a Baptist; for setting aside the figment of sacramental grace, 
ordination and recognition are virtually the same, with this difference 
only, that the latter treats the candidate as one who has been acting as a 
minister before, though not in fellowship with those now receiving him. 
The essential point in such a case is, that the council, after suitable ex- 
amination, recognize by vote the person in question as qualified to do all 
the work of a regular Baptist minister, and as worthy of the confidence of 
Baptist churches in doing the duties of the ministry ’”’ (‘*‘ Manual of Sys. 
Theol. and Ethics,’ pp. 311, 312. Extract kindly furnished to me by 
Dr. P. L. Jones). 

2y Tim. 4: 14. 3 Acts 16: I-3. ht Tbs, GB Bee, 
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was probably some years after Paul first met him. The 
place most likely was Ephesus.’ Whatever the occa- 
sion or the time or the import when Paul laid hands 
upon him,” that was the apostle’s own act. This is cer- 
tainly evident, and as McGill has shown, gives no sup- 
port whatever to the Prelatical theory.* The fact upon 
which we lay stress is, that his ordination was by the 
eldership. Paul may or may not have been present. It 
matters not. Those who laid hands on Timothy were 
elders, men who had themselves been ordained, men 
probably ordained by Paul and Barnabas in their tour 
among the churches of Asia Minor, and some time be- 
fore Paul found Timothy at Lystra. If Timothy was 
ordained a bishop, or to be Paul’s assistant, when that 
apostle laid hands on him, then Prelacy has but one 
resort ; that is the utterly unsupported assumption that 
the two things occurred at the same time and place, and 
are therefore, together, the complete account of the one 
proceeding. Hence, that while it was a convention of 
presbyters, Paul alone laid ordaining hands on Timothy. 
This is the ingenious if not ingenuous exegesis of the 
High Church advocates of apostolic succession.* By 
such makeshifts of interpretation in the interests of an 
untenable presupposition, anything may be proven, if 
the assumption be unchallenged. Nor is the Presby- 
terian theory, while wholly opposed to the Prelatical 
theory and exposition, self-consistent with the division 
of the eldership into preaching and ruling elders. For 
only those who are all official equals of each other can 


1 See Meyer on I Tim. 4: 14. Yo) Ai, 1 BO); 
3 ««Ch. Goy.,’? pp. 262-264. 
4See Lefroy, ‘‘ Christian Ministry,’’ p. 98. 
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by their act raise another to the same plane they occupy. 
They have no power fer se to elevate one to a higher 
place than their own. They may nominate a person for 
-some position higher than theirs, but some agency out- 
side of themselves must act upon the nomination they 
make. This is especially true of ecclesiastical bodies. 
If the eldership ordained Timothy, then they ordained 
him to be a fellow-elder, an equal, a colleague, not of 
some of them, if others were ruling elders, but of all of 
them. This is a dilemma of the Presbyterian theory. 
Do ruling elders lay ordaining hands on preaching 
elders? Or preaching elders only on ruling elders? The 
argument for the Presbyterian method, from what is 
said of Timothy’s ordination, proves too much. The 
Prelatical assumes everything. | 

But if such are, in brief, the objections to the Prelatical 
and Presbyterian views of this matter, it is equally evident 
that the advocates of extreme views of the prerogatives 
of the local church in ordination, can find no evidence 
here that Timothy was ordained by the church. In the 
preceding chapter we granted the inherent right, in 
autonomy, of the local church to set apart one of its 
members judged to be called and qualified to the min- 
istry of the word. We also defined the conditions under 
which the exercise of that right might become a duty. 
But there is no instance in which an apostolic church 
exercised the right. The ordination of Timothy clearly 
was not by any particular church. The word eldership 
is used in too comprehensive a sense to apply it to the 
elders of a single church, even if we concede that there 
was a plurality of preaching elders in some of the apos- 
tolic churches. The word as it occurs here has a 
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broader meaning than that would be. The laying on of 
the hands of the eldership made Timothy a minister of 
the word. Hence, if he was pastor at Ephesus, his or- 
dination made him for all the churches an authorized 
minister of the word wherever he might go. The proof 
of this is abundant in the two Epistles which Paul wrote 
to him, but those Epistles contain no evidence that 
Timothy exercised prelatical authority. He was an 
elder among the elders of the apostolic churches, and 
the fair conclusion is that they had a voice in his ordi- 
nation through the action of their eldership, for the 
churches of Asia Minor were not isolated. 

It is however an unwarranted assumption to identify 
the ordination of Timothy by the eldership with ordaining 
councils in autonomy. All that can be fairly claimed is 
that it is a precedent without details, and as such serves 
to indicate what the principle and purpose of ordaining 
councils, formed of delegates from autonomous churches, 
should be. This it suggests, but nothing more. The 
real foundation upon which the whole theory of councils 
rests was shown in the preceding chapter. We need 
repeat nothing of that here. But it ought to be said 
that at bottom the method of ordination by a presbytery 
in the Presbyterian polity and that by a council in au- 
tonomy, is essentially the same. The constituents of 
both are representatives of the churches of a given 
region, though of course not representatives appointed 
in the same way nor identical in prerogative. Both are 
the antipodes of the Prelatical theory of ordination. 
The difference between Autonomy and Presbyterianism 
as polities is only a difference in method. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that as things are, ordination 
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under any form of polity specially determines the rela- 
tion of the person ordained to his own particular eccle- 
siastical body. The obligations of ordained ministers 
_and the churches of their own ecclesiastical body, are 
primary and mutual. They should be of the closest 
nature. This is even more necessary in: autonomy than 
in centralized polities. The churches have a right to 
know who are being prepared for and inducted into 
their ministry. The Baptist ministry belongs to the 
Baptist denomination. They acquire the proprietary 
right through the action of councils of ordination more 
than in any other way. Our churches have a right to 
be heard; it is their duty to make themselves heard. 
If they exercised this right and made themselves heard, 
councils would be more careful whom they induct into 
the ministry than they often are. 

We close this chapter with a specific application of 
what we have said to the Baptist denomination and its 
ministry. If the ministry may not be lords over the 
churches, neither are the churches to usurp authority 
over the ministry. They are helpers of each other. 
Whatever strengthens and identifies them in the one 
work develops the greatest power in each. In view of 
what we have said there are three things necessary to 
this united efficiency of our ministry and churches. 

(a) An ideal New Testament ministry. This is not 
the ideal which ecclesiasticism has created, which finds 
its realization in the priesthood of Romanism and in the 
vagaries of Ritualism. There has always been a ten- 
dency toward. this conception whenever ecclesiasticism 
has asserted itself. But medieval ecclesiasticism does 
not starch and mold the ministry as once it did. Level- 
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ing agencies have been active; the people have been 
coming to the front. The effect of this has been to 
restore the true ideal of the ministry with power and 
blessing to the church collectively and to the world. 
Though there are sporadic ritualistic reactions, the en- 
vironments of our times have evoked a very different, 
and even a more perilous, distortion of the true ideal. 
This, in many instances, has made the ministry more 
secular than spiritual. It has caused it to be more 
active in the transient agitations of the day, than jealous 
and positive in the proclamation of the truths of the 
gospel which are for all time, and are to live and 
abide forever. It has made the deliverances of the 
ministry more superficial and popular than thoughtful 
and positive, more sentimental than profoundly sin- 
cere, often more sensational than full of evangelical 
fervor or of reverence for God’s word, or strong in 
the conviction that all men are lost sinners whose only 
salvation is in Christ. In this we exaggerate nothing. 
The shallow pulpiteer, who for a while attracts and 
sways the crowd and gathers into the churches many 
who have neither moral convictions nor spiritual under- 
standing, and whose ministry leaves only a wreck be- 
hind, and the impassioned clerical participant in the 
discussion of questions involved in some passing agita- 
tion, are evidences of its truth. The “Religious No- 
tices’ of the Sunday morning press in our great cities 
contain announcements of topics abundantly confirming 
it. Such a ministry is sure for a while to find a fit au- 
dience, and for a time such churches pose before the 
public as phenomenally prosperous ; but such a ministry 
and such churches are not doing the Lord’s work. 
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Wherever their influence prevails there may be neither 
a famine of bread nor a thirst for water, but there will 
be “of hearing the word of the Lord.”! The leader- 
Ship of the churches is never safe in the hands of such 
men. It always cripples and hinders true prosperity, 
and sometimes is destructive of all the interests of a 
church. 

The ideal ministry shows unswerving fidelity to the 
word of God; but this can never be unless the ministry 
itself has a thorough personal knowledge of the truth. 
By this we mean more than a regenerated ministry, fun- 
damental as that always must be. We mean a ministry 
competent to expound the word of God and to apply its 
teachings to the consciences of men, to the regulation 
of conduct, and to the multiform relations of society. 
These in their places are not less indispensable than re- 
generation. In these two ways the ideal ministry is 
bound to men in the only way it was originally designed 
to be. Ecclesiasticism not only separated the ministry 
from the people, but it compressed much of the noblest 
manhood possible in the ministry, which should have 
had expression in its relations with man, into the straight 
jacket and dignified exclusiveness of clergyism, if we 
may coin a word. Such a ministry never was, never can 
be, the vehicle of the gospel that saves men. We meet 
the demands of this or of any age only as the ministry 
is the reproduction of the New Testament ideal. 

Hence the best evidence of a divine call to the min- 
istry is fidelity to the truths of the gospel. By fidelity 
to the revelation received, the prophets of Israel and 
Judah, in times of irreligion and both social and political 


1 Amos 8: II-13. 
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degeneracy, proved that they were ambassadors of Jeho- 
vah. For this their names are engraven on the scroll 
of those to be most honored in the everlasting kingdom. 
A ministry like theirs is the New Testament ideal in all 
that belongs to fidelity to the gospel message. Scholar- 
ship the most thorough and broad, oratorical gifts that 
will sway audiences as wind the trees, these and any 
other elements of power are to be coveted by the min- 
istry; but these alone, when used by “the natural 
man,’ even in his best estate, never have secured to the 
churches a ministry able to save them from corruption 
in any age or able to prevent the dry rot of formalism 
or the disintegrations of mere intellectual disquisitions. 

True, every intelligent Christian is now obligated to 
favor the intellectual culture of the ministry and help 
make it possible. But prayer to “the Lord of the har- 
vest” that those to be thus fitted for their work shall be 
first of all regenerated and then divinely called, never 
was more necessary than at present. Our Baptist 
Fathers were right. A ministry having the truth hid- 
den in their hearts, faithful to the inspired word, dis- 
daining the haughty mien and offensive pretentiousness 
of ecclesiasticism, but scorning to stoop to the low level 
of sentimentalism, and recoiling from the methods of 
the sensationalist—that was their ideal. Nor was there 
ever a nearer approximation in these respects to the 
New Testament ideal of the ministry. We cannot im- 
prove upon it in these characteristics, however we may 
surpass it in others. Such a ministry, whether with all 
the advantages the most thorough culture can give, or 
less favored by uncontrollable circumstances, will always 
be one in ideal and purpose. 
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(b) Thezdeal New Testament church. ‘We have defined 
that ideal in both its subjective and objective relations. 
The more nearly it is approximated, the more fully the 
-church will be in all respects what it was designed to 
be. To secure this the ideal must be kept in view. If 
it were, there is no church, whatever the polity, that 
would not be a temple of the Holy Spirit as few are 
now. Often the membership of a church has no proper 
conception of it as an organism of the Holy Spirit. This 
is a chief reason why so many churches seek no higher 
objects, for the most part, than do confessedly secular 
organizations ; their aims and activities are often so 
nearly identical that ‘the practical difference could 
scarcely be defined. This is to be deplored. It has 
lowered the self-respect of the churches, and justly so, 
for God never intended that a church of his planting 
should be ashamed of its Creator, or afraid to assert 
itself, or servilely apologetic for its existence, or depend- 
ent on the world for support. The moral grandeur of a 
church is in standing against the world and for God and 
his truth. Then only can it be a light to the world, a 
city set on a hill, When it does not do this, whatever 
light it may have is dimmed by alliance with the world, 
and ultimately the church coalesces wholly with the 
world even though its visible organization be not oblit- 
erated. 

It is high time that earnest prayer was offered that 
the Holy Spirit would lift up a standard against all 
that lowers the ideal of the churches to-day. There 
is greatest néed of firm protest and uncompromising 
testimony. If this is to be done it must be by the 


1 Pp. 88, 124-130, 
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churches themselves. The causes of the lowering of 
the ideal of the churches are within the churches, and not 
in the world, only as a church craven as to its steward- 
ship may supinely yield to the surrounding influences of 
the world. The removal of the causes therefore must 
come from within a church. If prayer for their removal 
and moral resistance to their invasions be not within the 
church, it can come from nowhere else. In some cases 
it may be too late, because the Holy Spirit has departed. 
It is surely full time for churches to ponder this. The 
highest ideal is the only ideal for all. The New Testa- 
ment ideal makes no provision for division of labor be- 
tween the church and secular organizations ; that ideal 
is wholly antagonistic to the present evil world. How- 
ever true it is in its application to others, it is not too 
much to say that if Baptists lay foundations for churches 
and build them up according to the New Testament 
ideal, and if those churches pray for and heartily co- 
operate with the ideal ministry of the New Testament, 
autonomy will be demonstrated to be the ideal ecclesi- 
astical polity which we believe the apostles designed it 
to be when they incorporated its fundamental princi- 
ples into the government of the churches which they 
organized. 

(c) Lhe tdeal denominational mission. We have none, 
as Baptists, if it is not based upon the ideals of the 
ministry and the church which we have defined. It may 
be replied that others recognize these ideals, and are 
seeking to realize them in common with Baptists, and 
not less earnestly. We heartily assent to this. Assump- 
tions on the part of any denomination of greater spirit- 
uality than others, is an offense to all and deserves 
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rebuke by all. But Baptists alone make regeneration 
and the consequent place and relation of the ordinances 
fundamental and formative in their denominational dis- 
tinctiveness. They must therefore make the spiritual 
pre-eminent. Again, it is true that all evangelical denom- 
inations must do this and are striving toward it. But 
if Baptists or others fail to do this and put stress on 
external distinctive features, whether on ritual, or on 
what constitutes valid ordination, or on the mode and 
subjects of baptism, or on a form of ecclesiastical polity, 
they not only make a radical mistake, but may be utterly 
unchristian in spirit, though possibly contending for 
some important truth of God’s word ignored or per- 
verted by all the others. This needs to be guarded 
against by all, and by Baptists not less than by others. 

Never was the duty of Baptists to be uncompromising 
in their contention for the restoration of the New Testa- 
ment teachings on the mode and subjects of baptism 
more urgent than it now is, and in this they are called 
upon to bring more positive convictions and increased 
aggressiveness. But the priority we give to the spiritual 
in qualifications for membership, in the development of 
our church life and activities, and in our organized 
fellowship, will disarm prejudice as nothing else can. 
By this we shall commend ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. As others respect us 
for this they will be more likely to consider dispassion- 
ately our insistence on immersion and to weigh candidly 
the reasons for our protest against infant baptism. 


CHAPTER XX 
WHO ARE THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH OFFICERS? 


RELACY, Presbyterianism, and Autonomy differ 
each from both the others, in the answer they give 

to this question. Prelacy says there are three, bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, each an order in the ministry. 
Presbyterians too say there are three, ministers of the 
word, ruling elders,! and deacons, but only one order in 
the ministry. Autonomy says there are only two, min- 
isters of the word and deacons, hence but one order in 
the ministry, though the ruling eldership has been rec- 
ognized by autonomous churches as a New Testament 
office. But Presbyterianism and Autonomy agree as 
against Prelacy, that there is but one order in the min- 
istry; and they also agree that ministers of the word 
and deacons are New Testament officers, though Pres- 
byterians have not always had deacons in their churches. 
Both deny emphatically the assumptions of Prelacy as to 


1 Early in the present century Prof. S. Miller, of Princeton, and Dr. J. 
P. Wilson, pastor of thé First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, en- 
gaged in a controversy on the eldership. The former affirmed, the latter 
denied, that there was New Testament authority for the ruling eldership. 
Both also appealed to the apostolic and earlier Fathers. With the pres- 
tige of Princeton to support his advocacy, the views of Prof. Miller pre- 
vailed. The position of Dr. Wilson on the subject is briefly given in 
Note F., p. 43, Vol. II., of his edition of ‘‘ Ridgeley’s Divinity.’? Those 
of Miller in his ‘‘ Ruling Eldership.’’ We are not aware that since their 
day the discussion of the question has been renewed among Presbyterians, 
but there are Presbyterians dissatisfied with the arguments by which the 
distinction between ruling and teaching elders is defended, though the 
former is universally officially accepted. 
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what constitutes valid ordination. They differ as to the 
ruling eldership. 

It is evident at a glance that these different responses 
to the question under examination must each have a de- 
termining influence upon the corresponding form of eccle- 
siastical polity. The whole scheme of the Prelatical polity 
is molded to the theory of the episcopate; therefore it is 
normal; no other form would be possible. The ruling 
eldership is essential to the Presbyterian system. That 
system is built more immediately about the ruling elder- 
ship than it is about any other distinguishing feature.’ 
It is essential to the formation of the session in the gov- 
ernment of the local church, to the constitution of the 
presbytery, and the organization of the synod. Miller 
says of all the judicatories of the Presbyterian Church, 
excepting the General Assembly: “If the theory of our 
system were carried into perfect execution, the elders 
would be a majority.”? McGill says: “The eldership 
was virtually ordained forever to govern the church of 
Christ.” * Having such functions the eldership is not 
more impossible in Prelacy than wholly incompatible 
with Autonomy. The theory of the ruling eldership 
determines the Presbyterian polity. But if the ruling 
eldership is not a New Testament church office, and 
there are but two, ministers of the word and deacons, 
then autonomy is the predetermined polity, because the 
administration of the government of the local church is 
vested in neither. 

Further, as each of these polities appeals to Scripture 
for support, it.follows either that all projects for the or- 


1 See Miller, ‘‘ Ruling Eldership,’’ pp. 20, 322. 
2 Miller, p. 322. 3 «‘Church Government,”’ p. 280. 
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ganic union of denominations having these polities ' must 
continue to be the dreams of their authors, or else, in some 
way, ultimately some one of the three must supersede 
the other two. Each is based on what is fundamental to 
itself. Each is a self-consistent development of its dis- 
tinguishing principle, and whatever this involves in one 
can never coalesce with what is involved in the other. 
These essential differences must be removed before 
ecclesiastical union is possible. Until that is done such 
propositions if not originating in religious sentimentality 
are likely to be the impertinent proposition of some one 
of them, who for some nominal concessions would be 
liberal enough to incorporate the other two into its sys- 
tem. It is evident, therefore, that our question is a 
primal one. 


1 The lectures recently delivered at the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City, on ‘‘Church Unity,’’ are of passing interest in this 
connection. The lecturers were of five different denominations. Ex- 
cepting one, they represented themselves only. The exception was 
Bishop Potter, of New York. He can scarcely be regarded as speaking 
for himself, as his theme was the Chicago-Lambeth Articles of Union, 
which were really of Episcopal origin. President Andrews, of Brown 
University, was the Baptist. As a whole, these lectures are inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory, because they are dominated by sentiment and advo- 
cate nothing practical. They evidently were designed to give promi- 
nence to the Chicago-Lambeth Articles, and thus to contribute toward a 
scheme of organic union of which those Articles are to be the basis. 
They are an attempt to give reality to a dream, and plausibility to what 
is impossible. No one can doubt there is much true oneness of spirit 
and purpose drawing all denominations together in their common work, 
but only an enthusiast, or else a person ready to sacrifice conviction to 
sentiment and positive views to the indefiniteness of liberalism, can be- 
lieve or desire any sort of organic union of denominations or think it 
possible. A thing so sentimental and purely formal as these lectures 
contemplate, if consummated, would be the monument over the sep- 
ulchre of all that is most fundamental in evangelical faith and essential 
to spiritual life. 
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In the investigation of this topic we are to keep in 
mind that the sole authority is the New Testament, for 
Prelacy certainly finds authority for its three-fold order 
of the ministry in the apostolic and Nicene Fathers. 
The germinal distinction is in the former, though the 
allusions to it are very indefinite, and their connection 
generally makes them nebulous. The fuller develop- 
ment and the clearer distinctions are in the Nicene 
Fathers. Lefroy not only finds the three-fold ministry 
in the “ Shepherd” of Hermas, but in Clement of Rome, 
in the Didache, in Ignatius, in Polycarp, and in Irenzeus; 
but he admits, what. is too evident to be denied, that it 
is very indistinct at first: Gradually it becomes clearer, 
and eventually is accepted as essential to church order 
and government. Of this interval between the earlier 
indistinctness and the later recognition, he says: “The 
permanent ministry is growing. The ministry of proc- 
lamation and the ministry of spiritual power are steadily 
moving in the direction of fixity and localization.” + But 
unlike Hatch,? who finds a sufficient reason for the 
post-apostolic organization of the church as it was in 
the era of Tertullian and Cyprian in development and 
environment, Lefroy declares, “That ministerial order, 
three-fold, unequal, historic,” which is found in the era 
just mentioned, “was initiated, accepted, adopted by the 
holy apostles. It is therefore apostolic, and if it be 
regarded as falling under the head of ‘helps’ and ‘gov- 
ernments’ it is not only apostolic, but it is amongst 
the appointments which Almighty God made in the 
church.” * Hatch virtually ignores the New Testament 


1 «‘ The Christian Ministry,’’ p. 184. 
2 «Bampton Lec.,’’ 1880. 3 «¢Christian Ministry,’’ p. 184. 
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in his examination of the question. Lefroy appeals to 
its authority, but comes to its examination confessedly 
with the prepossessions created by what he finds in the 
early Fathers. Neither method is safe. Both appeal to 
an authority outside of the New Testament, and from a 
century and a half to fully three centuries posterior to 
the establishment of the apostolic churches. This 
method of defense true Protestantism cannot accept. 
If it be conceded that the New Testament contains 
anything definite as to what were the offices of apostolic 
churches, then it must be left to speak for itself. Lefroy 
interprets a meaning into it. Hatch virtually ignores it. 
Both are wrong. 

Presbyterians appeal to the Fathers, from Clement 
Romanus down to the sixth century in their defense of 
the ruling eldership.' But they do not rely upon them 
as Prelacy almost absolutely does in support of the three- 
fold order of the ministry. Bannerman does not even 
refer to them.” Cunningham merely touches upon them.’ 
A chief argument of Presbyterian authorities, aside from 
their appeal directly to the Acts and the Epistles, is 
drawn from the establishment of the eldership under the 
Mosaic law, and subsequently in the synagogue during 
the period of post-exilian Judaism. Bannerman gives 
this the first place. “There is a strong presumptive 
argument in favor of ruling elders distinct from preach- 
ing or teaching elders, from the precedents afforded 
in the Jewish church, for a similar order in the Christian, 


1See Miller on the Eldership, Chap. IV., pp. 73-97; McGill, ‘¢Ch. 
Goy.,’’ pp. 207-333. 

? «Church of Christ,’’? Vol. II., pp. 305-307. 

8 “Hist. Theology,’’ Vol, I., Chap. II. 
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founded as the polity of the New Testament was, upon 
the model of the Old Testament ecclesiastical govern- 
ment.” * We do not mean that he gives this the first 
place as the final and conclusive argument for the ruling 
eldership. He does not. But we do mean that he 
gives it a chief place because the interpretation of those 
passages upon which Presbyterians rely to prove their 
position from the New Testament take on a special 
coloring when viewed through the media of such prior 
assumptions. Nor is there any essential difference 
between the a priori method of argumentation used by 
the Presbyterians, and the @ posteriori method of the 
Prelatists. Both come to the New Testament with pre- 
possessions; one from the Old Testament,’ the other 
from the Fathers. Against both we assert that what- 
ever pertains to the New Testament church and its 
officers included, must be determined first of all by the 


1 Bannerman, ‘‘ Church of Christ,’’ Vol. II., p. 305. 

2 McGill bases his argument for the ruling eldership on the assumption 
that there was an Old Testament church, of which that of the New is the 
perpetuation. ‘‘ There are the aboriginal elders of the church through 


all dispensations ’’ (Ch. Gov.,’’ p. 277). ‘‘ This divine ordination has 
never been revoked”’ (/é2d., p. 278). He makes out the distinction 
between ruling and teaching elders in this way: ‘‘Circumstances and 


events as well as words will make logical distinctions. When the elders 
were at length left alone to teach as the supernatural endowments and 
calling were withdrawn partially or altogether, and the supervening com- 
mission to preach and baptize rested on the branches of the eldership, 
the traditional proportion between teaching and ruling must, of course, 
become changed. . . All the elders in the plurality of each particular 
church would not be qualified nor desire to become ministers of the 
word, and would feel it their duty and calling to abide as rulers in the 
church and teachers in the family apart’’ (/é7d., p. 281; comp. p. 282). 
A sufficient reply to all this is that it is wholly an assumption of which 
the Acts and Epistles give no hint. It is purely arbitrary and in the in- 
terests of a preconceived theory. 
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New Testament itself. As to its officers, a Presbyterian 
has said of the indeterminateness of the Fathers: ‘The 
dispute over the Fathers of the first two centuries at 
least is one of words only; a logomachy of names— 
‘bishops,’ ‘elders,’ ‘deacons,’ ‘deaconesses,’ and the nu- 
merals ‘three,’ ‘two,’ ‘one,’ applied to orders.’’' All this, 
and much of the same sort, is true generally, when con- 
troversialists appeal to the Fathers of the early centuries, 
Nothing is proved, and much confusion created which 
would be avoided by adhering closely to the New Tes- 
tament. 

In the examination of the New Testament the initial 
fact is that the apostolic office was instituted by Christ 
before the gospel was preached in its fullness or churches 
were organized. The Twelve were with him continually, 
as no others were, that they might be trained for their 
future work.” The instruction given to the seventy was 
similar to that given to the Twelve when first sent forth.* 
But the seventy were selected for that temporary mission 
only, the Twelve to be specially trained for a future great 
responsibility. Hence the final commission given to 
the Twelve was altogether different from the original 
directions to them or to the seventy. Evidently antici- 
patory of this, Christ said to the Twelve through Peter, 
what he did not say to the seventy: “And I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall 
be loosed in heaven.” * We need not enter upon the 
controversy respecting the power of the keys. But what 


1 McGill, p. 308. > Bruce, ‘Training of the Twelve,’’ p. 18. 
3 Matt. 10: 1-15; Luke 10: 1-16. SIME, TKO 8 TG), 
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if this passage was only preliminary and anticipatory of 
the final commission under which the apostles were to 
preach the gospel and found churches? What if its 
symbolic meaning was to find interpretation in what the 
final commission instructed them to do? What if that 
interpretation was to find its application’and fulfillment 
in the preaching of the gospel by the apostles in connec- 
tion with the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit? 
Considered in the light of these three suppositions, we 
ask, What was bound and what was loosed by the au- 
thority of the apostles? Did they not give authoritative 
and final expositions of the gospel? Were not those 
who accepted the gospel and received baptism gathered 
into churches and instructed by the apostles? Did they 
not pronounce the emancipation of beli¢ving Jews from 
the bondage of the ceremonial law, and refuse to place 
the yoke of its observance upon the necks of believing 
Gentiles? Did they not break down the middle wall of 
partition between the two, leave the theocratic nation, 
as such, to its doom, and gather a new constituency of 
redeemed souls of whom Jesus Christ was to be Saviour 
and Lawgiver? Only an affirmative response is possible 
to these questions. If by what they thus did author- 
itatively, they did not bind and loose, the Acts and 
Epistles are silent as solitude as to anything besides that 
they did or claimed the right to do, to which binding 
and loosing can be applied. They were the ministers 
plenipotentiary of Christ for this purpose. They were 
much more than officers, in any proper sense, of New 
Testament churches. They were the specially appointed, 
specially trained, and specially authorized expositors of 
the New Dispensation. They were the only expositors 
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it ever has had or will have, who spoke and acted under 
the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit. What 
they bound and loosed has remained so to this day. 
Because ratified in heaven it will continue to be as they 
left it, forever. Whoever may be the officers of the 
New Testament church, it would be an unwarranted use 
of the word to say that the apostles were. The work 
they did was completely and finally done by themselves. 
They could have no successors, and having laid perfectly 
the foundation, they needed none. 

This being the special work of the apostles, they were 
not only nearer to Christ in time, but they possessed 
authority in the present dispensation which the prophets 
did not have in the former. Both acted in obedience to 
divinely given commissions, and it is inconceivable that 
there could have been any difference in the degree of 
their inspiration. For how can inspiration be more or 
less? It must always be inspiration, just that, nothing 
else. But its immediate sphere may be very different. 
The knowledge which the apostles received of the truth 
“by inspiration of God,” was broader in its purpose and 
probably clearer in their conception of its meaning and 
application than was that of the prophets. Hence, 
while the inspired authority of the prophets together 
with the teachings of Christ is made. the basis of apos- 
tolic argument and instruction,’ the apostles assert their 
priority as the immediate divinely authorized interpreters 
of both the prophets and the law, in all relating to the 
mission of the Messiah and the coming of his kingdom. 
This assertion was not presumption. Loyalty to Christ 
and the integrity of the Old Testament Messianic proph- 
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ecies required them to assert it. Paul asserted it when 
the Corinthians and others called his apostolate in 
question.’ If apostles and prophets are mentioned to- 
gether, apostles are generally mentioned first.” Besides 
being expositors of the gospel they were the er post facto 
expositors of the Old Dispensation. 

This prepares the way for another step in our exam- 
ination. Was there an order of persons called proph- 
ets in the apostolic churches? That there were per- 
sons who had the gift of prophecy,* especially at Cor- 
inth, there can be no doubt.* Nor do we know of a 
scriptural or any other reason’ why at any time God 
may not inspire one of his servants to utter a prophecy. 
But the fact that some men and women in the apostolic 
churches possessed the gift, does not prove that an 
order of prophets was a part of the divine arrangement 
in the apostolic churches, as the Irvingites and others 
have claimed. The question is, whether there is evi- 
dence that an order of prophets was an integral feature 
of the apostolic churches. 

Two passages relate directly to this inquiry. In the 
first, prophets are mentioned together with apostles and 
teachers as being “set in the church.’ * The Greek, 
edero, from téOyye, means to put, place, appoint.® It is 
used in John 15 : 16, where the Revised version trans- 
lates it “ appointed,” which is preferable to “ ordained ”’ 
in the King James version.” It is applied to the locat- 
ing of the several members of the physical body.’ In 


Compass Couuielee2 COnml ies hau ft COLmbIs: 256) MH phe27.120. 
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the verse before us its grammatical form is in the middle 
voice. This implies that God set them in the church 
for his own use.! The force of this is, that the proph- 
ets were assigned by divine authorization, a relation to 
the apostolic churches not less definite than that of the 
apostles. Admitting this, as must be done, it cannot be 
practically explained away by taking the word prophets 
in the secondary sense of teachers, as Hoppin does ;? 
nor by understanding by the term “a class of minis- 
ters,” as Ripley thought.? Either view makes the use 
of the word prophets tautological, for teachers are men- 
tioned immediately afterward. Nor can the view of 
Meyer hold, that the meaning is that the prophetic gift 
was a function of the apostolic office, though in the 
Epistles the apostles often speak predictively,’ for the 
term prophet is never applied to them. To say, as 
Hodge does, that they were “men who spoke for God 
as the occasional organs of the Spirit,” ° does meet the 
force of ¢ero. These prophets were appointed, placed, 
fixed in some permanent relation to the churches, 
What was it ? 

The second passage is Eph. 4: 11. Prophets are 
there mentioned among the “gifts” granted “for the 
perfecting of the saints.’ But they are clearly men- 
tioned as a distinct class. It is as impossible to evade 
this here asin the other. All attempts of exegetes and 
ecclesiologists, we have seen, to show that the prophets 
in these two passages were not a distinct class, are in- 
conclusive and confusing. The only view it seems to 


' Vincent ‘‘ Word Studies.”’ * Hoppin ‘‘ Pastoral Theology.”’ 
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us that is unambiguous and self-consistent is that in 
both Paul means the Old Testament prophets. Their 
authority was from God. They foretold the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that was to follow.! They pre- 
dicted his majestic reign. Because of this they be- 
longed to the New Testament church and to the king- 
dom in the fullness of its glory as they never did to 
the Jewish theocracy. The words of the prophets did 
not perish with the theocracy.. They live on with an 
ever-enlarging meaning and application. In this sense 
the New Testament churches were built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone.? Therefore, the obli- 
gation of the churches to listen to the voice of the Old 
Testament prophets is of precisely the same nature as 
their obligation to listen to the voice of the apostles. 
Both were ministers plenipotentiary sent from God ; the 
latter, that the world and then the churches might know 
the riches of his grace ; the former, that they might know 
something of the eternal counsels of his will for the in- 
forming and strengthening of their faith, while they 
wait for the Lord from heaven. 

We now come to “gifts,” yaoespdta. They were 
special endowments bestowed by the Holy Spirit.% 
They were in no way identified with talent or genius, 
neither with exceptionally strong faith nor deep piety. 
Saul was among the prophets;* Balaam was made to 
pronounce a blessing upon Israel.° We are nowhere 
commanded to pray for them ; they are never promised 
in answer to prayer. The Holy Spirit is sovereign in 
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their bestowal.! Of these gifts we have a catalogue.’ 
Nine are mentioned, but in each they are bestowed upon 
individuals. They are never either qualifications for 
official positions or functions of an office. On the con- 
trary, the distinction between official relations and the 
possession of these gifts is definitely made.’ It can- 
not be denied that these gifts were in the apostolic 
churches. Whether since the apostolic era the Holy 
Spirit has bestowed similar gifts upon individuals we 
have no satisfactory proof. But that is not the point. 
It is whether or not they were designed to be perpetual 
credentials of the true church, as the Romanists and 
Irvingites have claimed, or whether they are to be clas- 
sified with the exceptional and miraculous. There cer- 
tainly is nothing to support the dogmatic negative that 
they have never been bestowed upon any individuals 
since the apostolic era, and may not be now, albeit there 
is no satisfactory evidence that they ever have been. 
But we have no scriptural warrant for associating them 
with office-bearers in the New Testament churches, nor 
for insisting that they are essential to the prosecution of 
the work of the churches, as some do now. Paul evi- 
dently rather denied that they were.* 

But the functions of an office in the New Testament 
church are altogether different from these yapcopdra. 
This brings us to a phase of our inquiry which, while of 
greatest importance, needs a careful and candid exam- 
ination because of its conceded perplexities. It involves 
such questions as to whether or not the administration 
of the ordinance of baptism is exclusively a function of 
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the ordained ministry of the word. This will be con- 
sidered in the next chapter. As to marriage, for ex- 
ample, there-is no Scripture authority for regarding 
its solemnization as a function of the ministry. They 
have no inherent right, nor has any ecclesiastical polity 
authority to claim for them the right. Ministers sol- 
emnize marriages solely because the civil authorities 
legally designate them as proper persons, together with 
civil magistrates. The propriety of their being so des- 
ignated, and the fitness and necessity of enforcing the 
obligations of matrimony by the sanctions of religion is 
another matter. It therefore does not belong to our 
inquiry as to the functions of New Testament church 
officers. We consider only three things. 

(a) The work of an evangelist. The term is applied 
to Philip, one of “the seven.” At the time of its appli- 
cation he resided in Czesarea.’ Cloag thinks this was 
twenty years after the baptism of the eunuch by Philip.” 
During this long interval there is no allusion in the 
Acts to Philip. If a class of the ministers of the word 
were set apart or set themselves apart in the apostolic 
churches as evangelists, it is certainly remarkable that 
we have no allusion to the evangelistic labors of Philip 
during the twenty years and none after the one made 
at their close. Living in Judea, amid the aggressiveness 
of the apostles and the activities of believers everywhere, 
this utter silence respecting him, with the single ex- 
ception mentioned, becomes the more inexplicable if he 
held a place in the ministry of the word. Two facts 
bear upon, the* question whether or not the application 
of the term to Philip denotes an official title, or is only 
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applied to a line of service in which, as a Christian man, 
he was more or less active. One is his original appoint- 
ment for a specific service. He was then elected pre- 
cisely as the others were, and to the joint supervision 
of the same work.' The other is that at the time of the 
“oreat persecution against the church which was at 
Jerusalem” when the disciples scattered abroad, went 
everywhere preaching the word,’ “Philip went down 
to Samaria and preached Christ unto them.’’* Prelacy 
assumes that he was a deacon, that is, one of a three- 
fold order in the ministry, and hence that he was sent 
by the apostles in the exercise of their Prelatical author- 
ity. Neither assumption has a hint to support it. All 
the facts are against it. Yet Lefroy terms Philip the 
“« Deacon-evangelist.”* This compound title is merely 
an invention to meet the demands of an ecclesiastical 
theory. All that is said of him shows that he acted 
wholly on his own responsibility, as the providence of 
God determined and as the Holy Spirit directed, and 
that while he was a deacon he was not one of the Pre- 
latical order. 

But Prelatists are not alone in assigning some sort 
of distinct official position to Philip. Hackett says: 
‘Philip, as an evangelist, had relinquished his service 
at Jerusalem ; perhaps the occasion had been only tem- 
porary.” This is scarcely satisfactory. The latter sup- 
position may be correct, but the implication that he 
relinquished the office he held at Jerusalem to become 
an evangelist is as unsupported by any fact or hint as 
the assumption of Prelacy. That he acted as an evan- 
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gelist in any other capacity than that of a mere disciple 
of Christ, a layman, there is no proof. Nor can a 
valid argument be based on what he did for the defense 
of a class of men, now increasing, called evangelists. 
The work done by Philip was of a very different sort. 
He was one of Christ’s “minute men.” He met a great 
emergency in Samaria and in the case of the Ethiopian 
eunuch. The fact that he administered baptism does 
not conflict with this conclusion, as we shall show in the 
next chapter. 

The term is applied to Timothy. He is to “do the 
work of an evangelist’’’ that he might make full proof 
of his ministry. A part of that ministry was to the 
unsaved ; he must not neglect to preach Christ to them. 
But in no other sense does the word apply to Timothy. 
A missionary to the destitute populations of our country 
or to the benighted millions of heathendom, is the true 
New Testament evangelist. In this spirit Paul desired 
to make Christ known where he had not been preached.” 
He would have Timothy be faithful in his endeavors to 
bring the unsaved about him to Christ. Paul’s evan- 
gelistic ambition is conspicuously and suggestively lack- 
ing in the so-called evangelists of our day. True, God 
sometimes does raise up mighty men to arouse the 
churches, when they are worldly, unspiritual, and dead. 
Such men are true servants of God, who have a message 
from him to his people; their spirit and mission is 
analogous to that of the prophets of the Old Testament. 
The typical evangelist of to-day has no sanction in the 
New Testament, no prototype anywhere in the word of 
God. Mostly they have nothing in common with Philip 
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or with the work of an evangelist which Paul urged 
Timothy to do. They are an innovation, for the most 
part made possible by the failure of churches and pas- 
tors to co-operate in the work they should do. 

In the only instance besides the two considered, the 
term evangelist occurs in the catalogue of gifts,’ and 
not in connection with the name of a person. That 
some ministers of the word were wholly devoted to 
preaching “the good news” to those who never had 
heard it, there is no reason to doubt. But those en- 
gaged in such work were not necessarily always min- 
isters of the word ordained for that office. There is 
always a place for the unordained but properly approved 
layman for this sort of work. We need more of this 
spirit in the membership of our churches for their 
aggressiveness and increase. We have laymen who, 
while seeking to be nothing more, should be inspired 
with the spirit of true evangelism. But the “mixed 
multitude,” running to and fro among churches and 
volunteering to help pastors, are not such evangelists. 
Often they are prophets who have seen no vision and 
never were sent. The divine plan obviously is, that 
pastors and churches are adequate for the work of their 
immediate field, and if they need help, that of neighbor- 
ing pastors is the most scriptural, healthful, and safe. 

(b) Teachers and the supervision of teaching. Whether 
the pastorate is an office of the New Testament church 
we need not inquire. There is no controversy as to 
that. Pastors are specially mentioned in the catalogue 
of gifts ;? but they are mentioned in connection with 
teachers. The question then is, whether these two 
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terms as used in the catalogue each designate an office, 
or whether the latter is a function of the former. Calvin 
- says they were distinct offices! The “Westminister 
Directory” made the same distinction, so did the early 
Congregationalists of New England, and others as well. 
Meyer rejects this interpretation,” so does Hodge,’ and 
adds, ‘‘In this interpretation the modern commentators, 
almost without exception, concur.”* Augustine and 
Jerome rejected it. The bishop must be “apt to teach.’ ® 
With such unanimity of authorities, whose ecclesiology 
for the most part would lead them to favor the inter- 
pretation they oppose, we are in good company in assert- 
ing that the first designates an office, and the second 
a function of the office. But we would go further than 
this. If it is a function, it does not follow that all the 
teaching must be done by the pastor, just as all the 
instruction given in a college is not given by the presi- 
dent. We need not enlarge upon this now; we shall 
somewhat in the next chapter. All that need be said 
now is that the pastor has the oversight of whatever 
inheres in his office. For this, as an ordained minister 
of the word, he is directly responsible to God. This 
ought to be much more profoundly felt by pastors than 
it is; it ought to be asserted by them more positively 
than it often is; and it ought to be accorded by the 
churches more generally and heartily than is now the 
fact. 

(c) The direction of the spiritual affairs of the church. 
This brings us to the ruling eldership. In Presbyteri- 
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anism the authority of a pastor in the spiritual affairs 
of the church is practically nothing more than in auton- 
omy. His membership in the session, which is the - 
governing authority in the local church, makes the only 
difference. But the actual direction of a Presbyterian 
church is with the ruling eldership. If the eldership, 
or a majority of it, is arrayed against a pastor, he is 
scarcely less helpless than he would be in an auton- 
omous church with a faction to harass him, or a con- 
stituency, led by demagogues, determined arbitrarily to 
remove him. The only difference is that the action of 
the Presbytery is necessary to the formal dissolution of 
the pastorate; but such dissolution is a foregone con- 
clusion when malcontents have succeeded in forcing the 
issue. In fact, in this day of unrest, individualism, and 
factiousness, the pastor’s removal, if some determine 
upon it, is sure to be effected despite the authority of 
bishops and the mandate of presbyteries, not less cer- 
tainly and nearly as speedily as it can be done in au- 
tonomy. 

But this is only tentative; for there have been Pres- 
byterians who denied that there were two classes of 
elders, preaching and ruling elders,' and there have 
been autonomists who have insisted on a ruling elder- 
ship.” The real question is, Was there in the apostolic 
churches a distinct class of office bearers whose specific 
function was the government of the local churches, and 
the supervision of their spiritual interests ? 

Now the word elder is not found in either of the two 
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passages on which so much depends in determining who 
are New Testament church officers.! Neither are the 
terms bishop and deacons found in them. This would 
not be conclusive proof that either of these officials, in 
their current ecclesiastical meaning, was unknown in 
the apostolic churches, for other passages might be 
evidence that there were such officers. But the omis- 
sion of elders, or of any equivalent term, does fairly 
raise the presumption that no such office as ruling elder 
existed, in precisely the same way that the omission of 
bishops and the mention of pastors raises the presump- 
tion that in the New Testament both would designate 
the same office. This however is only a valid presump- 
tion, it is not a conclusive argument, nor are the words 
“helps” and “governments” evidence that there was a 
ruling eldership; but they will come up for examination 
in their proper place in the chapter on the diaconate.’ 
In one of these citations pastors are mentioned,’ and 
it is a remarkable fact that the term is used nowhere 
else as a designation for the ministry of the word. The 
Greek word is used eighteen times, but except in this 
instance is always translated shepherd. So far as its 
literal meaning is concerned, it might as well be here. 
It would be correct, therefore, to say that the word 
pastor, while denoting an office, also symbolizes the 
functions and relations of the office it defines. In time 
it came to be a specific designation. The probability is 
that elder was the common designation of the ministry 
of the word during the apostolic period. It is true that 
their designation has no special significance in non- 
ritualistic bodies, but probably it has considerable influ- 
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ence in controversies respecting the eldership. For if 
the word pastor as used by Paul is to be understood 
largely in a figurative sense as denoting relations and 
functions, then we have only three Scripture titles for 
the permanent officers of the New Testament church, 
elders and deacons, or bishops and deacons, on the theory 
of both Presbyterianism and Autonomy. Prelacy, there- 
fore, is self-consistent in discarding the ruling eldership. 
It can recognize but one class of elders, presbyters, and 
these it makes an order in the three-fold ministry, lower 
than the bishop but above the deacon. But neither 
Presbyterianism nor Autonomy can be self-consistent in 
defending the ruling eldership, for both affirm that there 
is but one order in the ministry, and have the same 
general conception of the diaconate. Hence, they must 
cleave the eldership in twain, as they always have done, 
making some preaching and teaching elders, and others 
ruling elders. We see not why this is not a correct 
statement of the problem of the ruling eldership as it 
presents itself to each of these polities, and of the way 
each has by which to solve it. 

We have said that elder was probably the common 
designation of the ministry during the apostolic period. 
We believe the evidence to be decidedly in favor of this 
view. Peter, exhorting the elders of the churches to 
“tend the flock of God,” calls himself “a fellow-elder.”’ ! 
The Greek word is ovyzpeoBvteoos, a form found no- 
where else in the New Testament. “By this name Peter, 
in humble love, places himself on equal footing with the 
elders proper.” ? He “calls himself a co-elder,” for the 
purpose of showing that “in certain respects he was 
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their colleague.’”’' This is not only utterly irreconcilable 
with any claims of episcopal jurisdiction by the apostles, 
but it is wholly so with the assumed supremacy of Peter 
among the apostles. Peter claims to be a co-presbyter, 
nothing more, not a bishop, not the primate. Presby- | 
terians justly urge this as an argument against Prelacy. 
In doing this they affirm that the elders whom Peter 
exhorts were ministers of the word.?, Hence, whatever 
authority or influence they had in the government of the 
churches,’ they had as ministers of the word, not as 
ruling elders. By whatever method Presbyterians de- 
fend their position that there were two sorts of elders 
in the apostolic churches, by so much they weaken their 
argument against Prelacy, for the validity and force 
of their argument requires that the zpeofureoo be all 
ministers of the word. Again, immediately after in- 
structing Titus to “ordain elders in every city,’ Paul 
proceeds to describe their qualifications. They must 
“be blameless, the husband of one wife, having faithful 
children, not accused of riot, or unruly.” Then he says, 
“for the bishop must be blameless as God’s steward.” * 
The Common version is misleading ; the Revised version, 
which we have cited, is correct. The former in the 
words “for a bishop” suggests, though slightly, a trans- 
ition to another officer, but “for the bishop” shows un- 
ambiguously what is the fact, that no such transition 
was designed. Elder and bishop are here used by Paul 
of the same office bearer. The episcopate has no sup- 
port here. The parity of all ministers of the word is 
taught everywere in the Acts and the Epistles. This 
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has been masterfully defended by Presbyterians and by 
all Autonomists. But when either divide the New Testa- 
ment eldership into preaching and ruling elders, they 
detract from the force of their argument, because they 
destroy the parity of the eldership as ministers of the 
word, giving that much advantage to the advocates of 
Prelacy. The only tenable and invincible position is 
that the elders of the New Testament churches were 
ministers of the word, that there were no other ministers 
of the word, and that the distinction between preaching 
and ruling elders is an ecclesiastical and not a scrip- 
tural one. 

We need not enter upon an examination of the 
Fathers on the topic of this chapter. The controver- 
sies over what they say of a three-fold order of the min- 
istry have been and ever must be interminable. All 
parties to these controversies find about equal support 
for their theories down to about the time of Cyprian, 
when centralization rapidly culminated in the hierarch- 
ical system, the ministry of the word being super- 
seded by the priesthood. In the controversies coeval 
with the Reformation and since then, but especially 
then, the official nomenclature of the church of Rome 
dominant for centuries, had its influence in producing 
misconceptions of New Testament terms, for we do not 
think that, interpreted without bias, the official termin- 
ology of the New Testament lends itself to the verbal 
jugglery to which it has been subjected more or less by 
all parties. This has wrought confusion. It has com- 
plicated ecclesiastical systems. The dogma of a three- 
fold order in the ministry will not permit Prelacy to be 
less complex than it is, and tends to develop into greater 
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complexity. The theory of ruling elders does not allow 
Presbyterianism to be less complex than it is, while it is 
a barrier to greater complexity. It is far less complex 
than Prelacy, but it is sufficiently complex to have caused 
historical legislation and precedents enough to perplex 
its ablest ecclesiastical jurists. There is nothing in the 
New Testament that contemplates a complicated eccle- 
siastical polity. All is simple, popular, fraternal. Au- 
tonomy, with pastors who are ministers of the word, 
and deacons subordinate to the pastor and the church, 
the whole molded by spiritual fellowship into a fitting 
form of organized fellowship, is certainly much like that 
which the New Testament contemplates. This provides 
no other officers than pastors and deacons. 


CHAPTER Reexecr 
THE PASTORATE AND AUTONOMY 


UR inquiry now is concerning the relation and 
functions of the ministry of the word to au- 
tonomous churches. Aside from this we have nothing 
to do with pastoral theology. We begin with an exam- 
ination of the several terms by which the ministry of 
the word, in its relations and functions, is defined. 
These terms each present a different phase of the min- 
istry. Taken together they will help us in determining 
the mutual and interdependent relations of the pastorate 
and autonomous churches. 

Of those terms we begin with éxtoxozo¢, bishop. It 
occurs six times in the Greek,’ twice in the plural.’ It 
is used three times in connection with the statement of 
qualifications for the office.* Once it is applied to 
Christ.* In five instances it is translated bishop, in one 
overseer.’ In only two is it used of persons in office,® 
and these are the two in which it is in the plural. What- 
ever difficulties this presents it makes it evident that 
the éztoxomoe were the equals of each other in oversight 
and authority, whatever the extent of the former or lim- 
itations of the latter. The real question then is, does 
the term designate a distinct order in a three-fold min- 
istry, as Prelacy claims, or does it only emphasize certain 
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relations and functions known also by another name? Is 
it, as first used, a synecdoche, in which a part is put for 
the whole, certain functions of an office for the office 
itself? If so, was it out of this that the idea developed 
in post-apostolic times that it designated the highest in 
a three-fold order of the ministry? 

In answering these three questions it is necessary 
to refer to the word zpeofvtepoc, elder, which was the 
earliest in use, was universal when éztoxozoc first ap- 
pears, and was never superseded by it. Paul, Peter 
James, John in his General Epistles and in the Apoc- 
alypse, and Luke in-the Acts, all use it. Including the 
form in which it occurs in Timothy,’ it is found seven- 
teen times in the Acts and the Epistles as the designa- 
tion of a church officer. In three instances it is applied 
by the apostles to themselves.” To this we have pre- 
viously referred,*? and need not dwell upon it again. In 
the Apocalypse it occurs twelve times, all in connection 
with descriptions of visions which John had. It is not 
found in the seven epistles he was directed to send to 
the churches, but the significant fact is that he used an 
ecclesiastical term, occurring so frequently in the Acts 
and Epistles, so long after the last of the Epistles, even 
his own, had been written. He uses the word dzoaroho¢ 
three times,‘ and of these three instances one is of false 
apostles. He does not use the word éztoxoroc, a most 
inexplicable thing if the apostolate was the foundation 
of the prelatical polity, and if bishops are the successors 
of the apostles in episcopal functions.’ So then we 
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have zpeafvrepoc used in all thirty-one times and by five 
different writers of the New Testament, and in each in- 
stance the term either denotes a church officer or has 
an ecclesiastical suggestiveness. The preponderance of 
its use is very great over étoxomo¢ as an official desig- 
nation in the New Testament churches. It should be 
remembered that the former is a strictly Jewish term, 
though of Greek derivation, while the latter is purely 
Greek. The meaning and force of the former therefore 
must be sought in Jewish usage, that of the latter in 
Greek usage. The meaning of the latter was however 
not unknown to the Jews. It occurs in the Septuagint,’ 
it is used by Josephus,” but it is not found in any form, 
except once, in the Gospels.* It was an unknown word 
in the official nomenclature of the synagogue, while 
mToeafutepog was used wherever they were established. 
Its transfer and general adoption as an official title in 
apostolic churches, therefore, was most natural. But it 
does not follow that the office it designated in them was 
identical in relation and function with the office it de- 


part of the apostles,’’ Moberly says: ‘I would call particular attention 
as to a very striking and less obvious instance of the same thing, to the 
old age of St. John, the beloved apostle. It appears to me to be very 
instructive indeed to observe the total, and I may say, the very surprising 
absence of any such authoritative assertion on the part of St. John, left 
behind for so many years, the sole survivor, as we may believe, of the 
Twelve, certainly the sole survivor in the churches adjacent to Europe ”’ 
(‘‘Bampton Lec.,’’ 1868, p. 101). Moberly uses the fact he so candidly 
states chiefly as an argument against the Papal theory, and to prove that 
early in the second century the Prelatical system was fully established. 
Hence, that the presiding bishop was only primus inter pares. But his 
argument proves too much. It is as fatal to Prelacy as to the Papacy, for 
it strikes at the root of apostolic succession. 
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noted in the synagogues. All that can be claimed legit- 
imately for its retention is that it was the most available 
and expressive term then in use by which to designate 
those set apart to the ministry of the word. 

Because of such considerations, we emphasize the late 
introduction of éztoxomoc, together with the circum- 
stances under which it first appears. This was about a. 
D. 59, in Paul’s interview with the elders at Miletus. 
In that, elders are mentioned who are immediately after- 
ward called émtoxomous.' No evasion is possible here. 
The two terms manifestly applied to but one class of 
officers. The first ‘term, mpeaPvrepos, elders,” evidently 
denotes the recognized title of the officers for whom 
Paul sent. The second term, éztoxozovc, rendered 
“overseers,” * he as evidently employs to define the rela- 
tion and functions of the former. He uses the term in 
Philippians, First Timothy, and Titus, at a somewhat 
later date, which indicates that it was coming into use 
as a synonym of elder, hence, as a designation of the 
same office. Presently, but for a different purpose, 
we shall refer to this.* Here we call attention to the 
fact that with one exception ® the word is used by Paul 
only, and he uses it in writing to those to whom it would 
be more definite and expressive than the Jewish Gre- 
cized word EO SUTENOS could have been. He uses it in 
addressing constituencies of churches which were either 
Hellenized Jews, or else largely Gentiles, who if not all 
Greeks, were specially familiar with the Greek language. 
The city of Philippi was a Greek city; Ephesus, where 
no doubt. Timothy labored, was founded by a Greek 
colony. The Greek language and culture were dominant 
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in Asia Minor, as they were in Crete, the field which 
Titus specially supervised. The Grecian magistrates 
who founded and governed those early colonies had 
been termed éztoxozoez. Hence, there were local lin- 
guistic reasons why Paul should have used this word in 
the instances in which he does. So obvious is this that 
Plumtree, one of the most scholarly of Prelatists, has 
said that the word elder would convey to those Gentile 
churches “(a less definite connotation, and would re- 
quire to be associated with some word expressing func- 
tion as well as rank, a momen offictt as well as a nomen 
dignitatis. The title of epzscopus presented itself as 
suitable for the purpose, combining as it did both Greek 
and Jewish associations.” ’ Two other Prelatists are 
also, if possible, more explicit : ““These terms are used 
in the New Testament as equivalents ; the former (é¢z¢o- 
zoos) denoting (as its meaning, overseer, implies) the 
duties ; the latter (zeafvtepoc) the rank of office.” ? This 
concedes all that Presbyterians and Autonomists claim. 

But this, conclusive as it is, is not the whole of the 
argument. All the troubles, disorders, and heresies of 
which we have any account, occurred in the churches of 
Asia Minor and of Greece. It is in Epistles to such 
churches or concerning the ministry among them that 
the word éztoxoro¢g first appears in connection with an 
office. Hoppin pertinently says: “In the later days of 
the apostles, through a necessity for a stronger admin- 
istration or supervision, a special stress was placed on 
oversight and authority.”* We see this in the Epistles 
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to the Corinthians, to the Galatians, to Timothy, and to 
Titus. Hence, what we have shown answers our two 
first interrogations in the affirmative. As used by Paul, 
eéxtoxoros designates primarily a function, not an office. 
It puts the stress upon oversight and authority, as 
developments in the churches among Greek populations 
especially made it necessary. It also answers our third 
interrogatory. For the idea of bishops as the first of a 
three-fold order in the ministry of the word evidently 
originated in making a distinction between zpeaPbrepoc 
and éztoxozo¢, of which the apostles give no hint. As 
a Prelatist concedes : “The desynonymizing tendency, 
which is always at work in the history of language, came 
in here.” * The different sources whence the two words 
came contributed toward the distinction, though they 
are used more or less interchangeably until the days of 
Jerome and Chrysostom. But meanwhile Prelacy was 
growing and obtained ascendency. This led to the 
multiplication of officers. This isa tendency of Prelacy. 
Dean Alford concedes frankly that, “The title epzscopus, 
as applied to one person superior to the presbuterot, 
and answering to our bishops, appears to have been un- 
known in apostolic times.” ? But whatever argument 
proves that these two terms were applied to one and 
the same class, ministers of the word, in the New Tes- 
tament, is valid evidence that ministers of the word 
were invested with oversight and authority, and hence 
that these inhere in the pastoral office. But this can- 
not be as true of Prelacy as of Presbyterianism, because 
of the superior*authority of the bishop in the former. 
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Neither can it be as true of Presbyterianism as it should 
be of Autonomy, because in the former there is limitation 
by the authority of the ruling eldership on one side and 
by that of the presbytery on the other, 

Other terms require only brief notice, In the pre- 
ceding chapter we examined two of them, evangelist ”’ 
and “teacher.”’ We need add nothing here to what we 
there said of them, 

Of the remaining terms, two are used of the apostles 
exclusively, One is doyeréxrwy, meaning architect, or 
builder. It occurs but once. Paul uses it of his per- 
sonal work as an apostle! The other is zesasevomsy, 


» 


It is found twice.* In the first instance it is a verbal 
form, in the second a noun; but it is not used in either 
instance of church officers. Our word “ ambassador”’ 
correctly translates the noun; the phrase “ we are am- 
bassadors” is a sufficiently accurate rendering of the 
verbal form. The apostles were pre-eminently the am- 
bassadors of Christ... In this high and special sense 
they were builders as well. If ministers of the word are 


not ambassadors in the same sense, nevertheless they 
are to build upon the same foundation on which the 
apostles built, and put into the superstructure fit mate- 
rial,‘ molding it according to the same idea. 

Two others refer to both the apostles and ministers 
of the word. Of these, one is ofxorduog, signifying 
steward. Paul applies it to himself and_ fellow-apos- 
tles,° and to the bishop or elder.® All believers are to 
be good stewards of the manifold grace of God.’ The 
other is dvaxovéav, meaning ministry. Paul uses it par- 
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ticularly of the ministry of himself and fellow-apostles,' 
but he uses it also of those engaged in the ministry of 
the word.” Both as noun and verb this term has a very 
large use in the New Testament. It will be more fully 
examined in the next chapter in connection with the 
diaconate. As applied to the ministry of the word in 
the pastorate as well as in other relations, it indicates 
fidelity in service. 

Of the remaining two, one is otpatewrys. It means 
soldiers. It is but once applied to ministers of the 
word, Paul exhorts Timothy to “endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus: Christ.”* The other is zocpévac, 
pastor. It is found but once as the designation of a 
church officer.* 

Of the eight terms defined, elder seems to be the only 
one specifically denoting the ministry of the word apart 
from function and relation. All the others seem to 
refer much more closely to functions and relations than 
to the title of the office to which they belong. Together 
they define what the ministry of the word is to be in all 
its designed relations and functions. 

The term pastor, in its current ecclesiastical usage, 
may be regarded as embodying in itself all the attributes 
that our examination has shown should belong to the 
true minister of the word, for the pastor is only a 
minister of the word in charge of a congregation, or of 
more than one. Forms of ecclesiastical polity do not 
modify this definition except as denominational fidelity 
determines the nature of the instruction and training 
which his people are to receive. Such fidelity is required 
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of all in the pastoral office. Relatively it may be a small 
part, but although subordinate it never should be ignored 
and will not be by any minister of intelligent denomina- 
tional convictions. It is a duty which no true minister 
will evade ; discreet fidelity in its faithful discharge will 
win for him the merited esteem of those who may differ 
from him widely. But the great and far-reaching re- 
sponsibility of a pastor lies in his divinely appointed 
investiture with the oversight of a flock. For them he 
is the preacher and teacher of the word, a courageous 
soldier defending the gospel and lifting up his voice for 
truth and righteousness, a loyal and sympathetic servant 
of Christ, of his church, and of all men in seeking the 
salvation of their souls and bringing blessing to them in 
this life. He is bishop, elder, teacher, ambassador, 
evangelist, steward, minister, for his office embodies the 
essential functions of each. If no one is ordained to 
the pastorate,’ yet when an ordained minister assumes 
the pastorate, or when he becomes a home or foreign 
missionary, he enters upon relations and is invested with 
functions in which all that is suggested by the terms we 
have examined has a place. We do not mean that he 
is to be or can be all that each of these terms means; he 
cannot. But we do mean that each and all have a place 
in the work belonging to the pastorate. 

We are now prepared to consider particularly the re- 
lation of the pastorate to autonomous churches, though 
most of what we have to say is equally applicable to 
other forms of polity. We begin with the responsibility 
of the church in three particulars : 

(a) Ln the election of a pastor. In this autonomy is the 
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only polity in which the authority of the church is 
absolute and final, although in New England Congre- 
gationalism there is a council for the examination and 
installation of the pastor elected. This, however, is 
formal, not authoritative. In itself the call of a Con- 
gregational church is as absolute and final as the call of a 
Baptist church. This is a self-consistent application of 
the principle of self-government under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. But the all-important element is the 
responsibility of the church for its action, for a church 
in calling a pastor is responsible for results reaching far 
beyond itself. Above all else the direction of the Holy 
Spirit is to be sought and the divine will recognized, 
The merely secular does not, in any form, enter into the 
determination of the matter. Social and local reasons 
deserve proper consideration, but of themselves are not 
decisive. A pastorate in which the Holy Spirit in con- 
junction with the clear indications of providence brings 
a minister of the word and a church together, is the 
corollary of a God-given ministry in answer to prayer. 
If a church feels no responsibility to secure a God-given 
ministry, but seeks only popular gifts and intellectual 
qualifications, it will neither desire nor accept pastors 
whom the Holy Spirit has made overseers. 

In this broad and scriptural sense the responsibility 
of electing pastors has been unheeded by others as well 
as by autonomous churches. In all churches this neglect 
has been inimical and often disastrous to the cause of 
Christ, but among none more so than Baptists. Incom- 
patibility, an undefined cause which is often alleged for 
the severance of the relation, has served to cover a mul- 
titude of sins in other churches as well as Baptist ; but 
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there is a definite and even a more prolific cause than 
this, though closely allied to it, which is very prevalent, 
and shows that responsibility is not felt as it ought to 
be. We refer to haste, indiscretion, and merely senti- 
mental feeling in extending a call, and often in accepting 
it. Such calls are not of God; the Holy Spirit has 
nothing to do with them. They are as secular in method 
and purpose as the election of the officers of a manufac- 
turing company, while not having the merit of the delib- 
eration of its proceedings. For this reason good and 
able men entering upon their work, after a time have 
found roots of bitterness, smouldering embers of con- 
tention, jealousy, and hate; the former suddenly spring- 
ing up, the latter ready to burst into a hot, consuming 
flame. All this, and its frequent consequent disasters, 
because the church did not realize its responsibility to 
God in electing a pastor! So long as churches do not 
deeply feel this the pastorate can be neither happy, 
efficient, nor permanent. It will make no difference 
what method a church adopts to secure a pastor, or a 
minister to procure a pastorate, the relation will not be 
formed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Its 
temporary success will be a most certain precursor of 
its final disastrous failure. While it continues there 
will be no true co-operation, no actual development of 
spiritual power and aggressiveness, and causes of stub- 
born hindrances to these may be originated. Nothing 
is more urgent in autonomy, and indeed in all forms of 
polity, than a profounder sense of responsibility on the 
part of churches in electing pastors, and on the part of 
ministers in accepting calls. 

(b) Ln co-operating with pastors. In the Epistles much 
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more is said of the co-operation, development, and 
vigorous aggressiveness of the churches than of the 
work of the ministry. The Epistles make the success 
of the ministry conditional on the co-operation, the con- 
secration, and the fidelity of the constituencies of the 
churches in the work. The prophets of Israel and 
Judah prophesied in vain because the people would not 
hear. In that sense the mission of the prophets failed, 
while the people thronged to hear the false prophets 
and believed their lies. In the same sense a minister 
of the word, however faithful to his high trust, will fail 
if he does not have the co-operation of his church, and 
this co-operation must be for the objects for which the 
ministry of the word and New Testament churches exist. 
This is the foundation of the sacred obligation of a 
church to co-operate with its pastor. If it does not it 
is guilty of high treason against God; it hinders in what 
it ought to help, and for this its zeal in any other direc- 
tion can make no reparation. Groaning because of its 
unfaithfuiness, its worldly spirit, and secular methods, 
the pastor often staggers under a burden which God 
never designed he should bear ; and if he protests he is 
thrust out, because such constituencies will say the good 
of the church requires a change. The change comes, In- 
creased worldliness and secularism follow in the church. 
The faithful servants of God, having delivered their 
messages to such churches in the love of the truth and 
of souls, and borne a tearful but fearless testimony 
against sin, often wait and pray with burdened hearts. 
But they toil not in vain; signal honor awaits them at 
the coming of the Lord. 


The tendency is to hold the pastor responsible at all 
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times and for all things, to hold the church responsible 
only at intervals and for some things. The evil of this 
is two-fold. The pastor often resorts to questionable 
methods to sustain himself and have at least the sem- 
blance of success, and the church does little through 
deep conviction, positive faith, and sincere loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. If in all denominations there are minis- 
ters occupying themselves chiefly in discussing questions 
of the day and in activities which are mostly of the phil- 
anthropic sort, there are also congregations to crowd 
houses of worship to hear and strongly sustain such 
pastors. By this we do not mean that pastors and 
churches should have no voice or part in such things. 
They should have, and on fitting occasions should make 
themselves heard and felt. But we do mean that this 
is subordinate, and that the work of pastors and 
churches is for an infinitely higher and more compre- 
hensive purpose. They serve public reforms most 
effectually when they are truest to their distinct sphere 
and mission. If it were deeply felt and manifested in 
earnest co-operation, their witness against a world of sin 
and guilt would be positive, uncompromising, and 
arousing. It would be enforced not less by Christlike 
labor to ameliorate the social condition of men in this 
life, but by increased and more devout effort to save 
men from the wrath to come, through Christ as the 
most effective means of uplifting them in this. Churches 
and their pastors co-operating in such work would be 
separated from the world, yet more than ever drawn 
toward it by the fervency of their desire for the glory of 
Christ in the salvation of lost sinners. 

This co-operation requires method to secure and 
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make it effective. To provide this method is the duty 
of the church under the leadership of the pastor. 
Francis Wayland urged this upon Baptist churches 
many years ago. It means that Christ has no work for 
a church that is not the work of the whole church. 
How it may be secured in the most effective way must 
be determined of course by the requirements of the 
form of polity; but no form of polity can safely permit 
outside independent or semi-independent organizations 
to do the work of the local church. Autonomy has the 
same right, and it is not less obligated to do this than 
either Prelacy or Presbyterianism, for Autonomy is 
nothing if it does not assert the right of self-control in 
the determination and direction of its methods. The 
pastor is manacled if the church does not do this. 
Such responsibility is among the details left to the 
churches. Every question of method calls for the dis- 
passionate consideration of the church before its adop- 
tion. The church is first to know what needs to be 
done, and then promptly to consider and decide upon 
the most effective method of doing it. For autonomy 
is government; it is not anarchy. It gives to none the 
privilege, much less to none the right, of doing what 
is merely congenial to his or her own preference. A 
church does nothing arbitrary or beyond its legitimate 
jurisdiction when, co-operating with the pastor, it pro- 
vides methods for directing and doing the work that 
needs to be done. 

(c) For removal of hindrances to co-operation. One 
hindrance is unfit men in official positions. In select- 
ing officers a church sometimes may be mistaken in 
judgment; those selected may prove a hindrance and 
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not a help, the cause of continued trial and irritation to 
a pastor and of discontent and factiousness in a church. 
They make thorough co-operation impossible. Another 
hindrance consists of unofficial chronic disturbers of the 
peace and unity of the church. These are never so 
much in their element as when they obtain a following 
and have created dissatisfaction. They never fail to 
find the one and cause the other. Their prototype is 
Absalom. Like him they “ stand beside the way of the 
gate’ ready to hear the complaint of every man, deplore 
the sad condition of the church, and thus produce fac- 
tions and insubordination. They are the “calamity 
howlers” of the churches, as the others become the 
demagogues. We need not mention still other troublers 
of a like sort. All help to hinder co-operation and re- 
tard progress. Generally such persons are earthly, sen- 
sual, devilish; their influence is never helpful within 
the church, and is always compromised, to say the least, 
among those who are without. All works smoothly 
enough while nothing is proposed or done contrary to 
their wishes, but when it chances that they are not 
specially consulted, or when they are overruled, then 
there is neither unity, peace, nor prosperity. When 
officials are fomenters of faction and strife, and when 
unofficial members cause sedition, and the church be- 
comes aware of it, the responsibility for the removal of 
such officers and for the admonition of such persons 
rests upon the church. If deposition and admonition 
fail, then it is the duty of the church to expel both. 
Such action is only legitimate self-assertion on the part 
of the church. If the pastor lays before the church its 
duty, that is all he can do, and the instances ought to 
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be exceptional in which it becomes his duty. If a 
church, as a whole, is co-operating with a pastor as it 
should, it will be quick to discern such hindrances, and 
prompt in their removal. If a church is aware of such 
hindrances, and will not put them out of the way, it 
deserves to be left to its own shame. It is untrue to 
its responsibility and guilty before God. There is no 
reason why a pastor should waste his strength and beat 
the air in laboring to build up. such a church, when 
all he does is sure to be overturned by these malcon- 
tents. It is better that such churches be left to find 
ministers having the’ happy faculty and _self-adjustable 
conscience enabling them to be all things to all men in 
a sense which Paul would have disdained. Such a 
church is not the place for a God-given ministry. It is 
incapable of co-operating with a true pastor. What he 
does he must do alone and under great difficulty. 

This brings us to the responsibility of the pastor. 
The church is under his care; it will be largely what 
he makes it. 

(a) Les obligation to understand Autonomy. The ad- 
vantages which, it is assumed, are secured to the pastor 
by other forms of polity are not always in what that 
polity may be in itself but in his accurate knowledge of 
its principles and methods. For the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the working of autonomy are inherent in the 
constituencies of autonomous churches no more than in 
those under Prelacy and Presbyterianism. If there are 
fewer difficulties encountered under these two systems, 
one reason is ‘that their ministry, and hence their 
churches, are better instructed than those under au- 
tonomy as to the provisions and requirements of their 
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polities. As to autonomy, the ministry and the constit- 
uencies generally of Congregational churches have a 
clear and definite understanding of its distinctive fea- 
tures. It is this, together with a knowledge of the prec- 
edents, tendency, and scope of Congregationalism which 
has made it the ecclesiastical power it has been. This 
knowledge can hardly be claimed so generally for Bap- 
tists, however numerous the exceptions may be. Few 
Baptist ministers have investigated the nature and logi- 
cal methods of autonomy. Beyond the fact that it is 
self-government often they know little, sometimes noth- 
ing, about it. Comparatively few Baptist churches have 
had instruction and training in it. This has been a pro- 
lific source of mismanagement, confusion, and frequently 
of serious trouble, both to pastors and churches. For 
this cause we have not a few churches where the con- 
ditions of possible eruption may always be found; and 
this is not necessarily because a majority of their mem- 
bers are not regenerated men and women, but chiefly 
because when they could and ought to have been in- 
structed in’ the principles and methods of self-govern- 
ment, it was not done by the pastor. That is the duty 
of the pastor; it is one of the things he should be qual- 
ified to do, It has not received that degree of attention 
in our theological seminaries which its vital place in the 
development and organized co-operation of our churches 
demands. It is so essentially related to these two 
things that every pastor is under obligation to under- 
stand something of it. If they know nothing of its 
nature and normal methods, they lack one qualification 
for training a church for the widest efficiency, permanent 
harmony, and combined aggressiveness. For lack of 
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this, men of God of exceptional ability and full of evan- 
gelizing zeal have neutralized much of their work. The 
churches they have served have had often a variable 
and unenviable history in subsequent years, not because 
the mass of their constituencies were unregenerated or 
contained an exceptional number of chronic malcontents, 
but because when they were open to instruction they 
were not taught a more excellent way. 

(b) Hzs tmmediate responsibility is for the church he 
serves, This in every way is great and was never more 
so than to-day. Nor was it ever more taxing on all the 
energies and resources of a pastor, The current of 
secularism is broad, deep, swift. Under specious pre- 
tenses secularism has even entered the sanctuary, often 
usurping a place in the pulpit. He who withstands it 
must be a heroic, self-sacrificing, and consecrated man 
of God. If the spiritual interests of a church are not 
cared for by the pastor they will not be cared for at all. 
All this and much more is true of the pastorate under 
any form of polity, with this difference: In Prelacy the 
pastor has the support of the bishop; in Presbyterian- 
ism the support of the presbytery with which he is con- 
nected, and the amenability of the session of his church 
to presbyterial supervision. He has in either polity the 
consciousness of a moral and ecclesiastical support for 
which autonomy makes no organic provision. How- 
ever, granting this, autonomy places upon the pastor no 
greater immediate responsibility for the church he 
serves than the New Testament idea of the office seems 
to require. That idea in its fullness includes the grace 
and wisdom of God as the pastor’s strength and guide 
on one side, and the co-operation of the church on the 
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other. Autonomy, therefore, more than any other 
polity, emphasizes the oneness of the pastor with the 
church he serves, and conversely the oneness of the 
church with the pastor who serves it. But his respon- 
sibility must be deeply felt by the pastor, even if not 
reciprocated fully by the church he serves. 

This responsibility is in nowise subjection to the 
church. We mean that the pastor is not subject to the 
church in what legitimately belongs to him as a minister 
of the word. Churches do not always recognize this. 
Often they insist that the pastor must be the echo of 
their own wishes, perhaps of their prejudices, the voice 
of their sentimentality, possibly of their merely philan- 
thropic ideas. The trend in that way is very strong 
and has a subtle but potent influence reacting upon the 
pastor. It requires spiritual penetration to detect it, 
moral heroism to resist it. Some who prate most of 
liberalism and freedom of thought are in bondage un- 
consciously to the spirit of the age, and have thrown off 
that deep sense of responsibility to God and for the 
church which alone ennobles the ministry of the word 
and gives true independence to a pastor. This is as 
true of the pastorate under other polities as under au- 
tonomy, but from its very nature the pastor under the 
latter must firmly assert his independence as a minister 
of the word, if need be. In fact it is a part of his re- 
sponsibility for the church which he serves. He can- 
not confront the inflowing tide of worldliness, religious 
indifference, and superficial thinking, if sometimes he 
does not dare to stand alone, and overwhelmed with the 
greatness of his responsibility for his church, throw him- 
self upon the strength and help of God. When he does 
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this, the church refusing to heed his testimony or pre- 
suming to dictate what he must say or not say, usurps 
prerogatives belonging only to Christ the Lord. 

Nor is such loyalty to Christ in any way a usurpation 
by the pastor of the normal prerogatives of his church. 
The sovereignty of the church is not questioned. But 
it does not follow that a church can throw off all re- 
straint and be a law to itself, nor that a pastor can 
wholly ignore the authority of his church; for there 
are some things predetermined by the nature of auton- 
omy in which the pastor has no right, either by virtue 
of his office or as a minister of the word, to. supersede 
the authority of his church and act independently of it. 
When there is the spirit of true co-operation the line of 
distinction between what he may do and may not do 
apart from his church is invisible, but is always sure to 
be loyally respected both by himself and by his people. 
This should always be the case and then no constitu- 
tional definition of limitation would be necessary; with- 
out it definitions are of no avail. 

Reference to two things will illustrate our meaning. 
One is, establishing local missions. The home or the 
foreign missionary is a representative of the denomina- 
tion and not of a church. He must act wholly on his 
own delegated responsibility until he organizes a church, 
and largely so afterward as long as his church receives 
aid from the funds of the denomination. This is not 
true of a pastor wholly supported by his church. He 
is under obligation to secure the approbation of his 
church before formally inaugurating any advance move- 
ment. He may encourage a few of his people in initial 
steps toward such enterprises, or some zealous members 
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without his sanction or that of the church might take 
such steps, but generally neither is the right way of 
beginning; for if the church is not consulted and its 
approval secured, there always is an element of insubor- 
dination possible, which may develop into faction and 
division. It may be replied that if it had not been for 
such personal and independent aggressiveness, such 
movements would seldom be inaugurated. This is 
often true, but the fact remains that if the pastor and 
those sympathizing with him in such movements would 
always consult the church, they would be sure to 
strengthen the enterprise and make friends for it. Nor 
generally would anything be lost by delaying until the 
church approves. Delay, while the friends of such en- 
terprises kindly but decidedly press their case, certainly 
will not rouse hostility; it tends to conciliate opposition ; 
it honors the authority of the church; and in the end is 
usually sure to obtain approval. Besides, one enterprise 
strongly sustained by the church together with the lead- 
ership and oversight of the pastor, will produce perma- 
nent results sooner or later. Generally the mission will 
be vigorous from the start, ultimately developing into 
a strong church, while a score begun by skirmishing 
squadrons, acting independently and in different direc- 
tions, may all fail, or if a few survive none will become 
what they would be if begun by the church. True, the 
pastor and some of the members must reconnoiter, but 
when a good position has been found a bugle blast must 
summon all the church to secure and hold it Such en- 
terprises properly belong to the church. While it is 
the duty of the pastor to suggest and urge, it is the 
province and duty of the church to act. 
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The other illustration is deciding who shall receive 
baptism. We know that Philip, though neither an or- 
dained minister of the word nor a pastor, baptized in 
Samaria, and subsequently baptized the eunuch, but in 
every way what he did was exceptional, we may say 
providential. If similar conditions were to occur to-day 
there is no reason why a layman, as Philip was, might 
not do now what he did then. Neither is there a reason 
why an ordained minister may not baptize a believer any- 
where on the globe, if there should be no church within 
accessible limits. But such exceptions are not proof 
that a layman or an ordained minister may baptize whom 
they please on their personal responsibility, or that a 
pastor may ignore the authority of his church and en- 
tirely upon his own, baptize a person to unite with his 
or another Baptist church, or to unite with a Pedobaptist 
church, or with none. If the New Testament church 
has not authority to decide who shall be baptized, it has 
none either to discipline or to maintain the scriptural 
qualifications for participating in the Lord’s Supper. 
Verily it is a rope of sand. 

(c) For the co-operation of his church in denominational 
work. The pastor, because of his immediate responsi- 
bility for the instruction and development of his church 
on the lines of Christian activity, is the man who must 
lead in response to denominational calls. Nor is a 
church likely to be self-centered if the heart of its pas- 
tor beats truly in sympathy with the interests of the 
denomination. If he pleads for those interests and lays 
before his people the reasons upon which their claims 
rest, he is sure to awaken them to their obligation and 
cause them to reach out in aiding the weak and strug- 
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gling churches and the work of evangelization at home 
and abroad. Nor will the churches ever feel their re- 
sponsibility for such co-operation, if all their pastors are 
not one in heart, and so bring their people into line. 
Such views of the pastorate and autonomy go far to 
aid in the solution of the perplexing problem of she per- 
manency of the pastorate. We need not enter upon the 
discussion of this ; but it is more than probable, after 
all that has been said respecting its causes and all the 
remedies proposed, that brief and unsatisfactory pas- 
torates have their chief source in current misconceptions 
of the functions and relations of a pastor, and corre- 
sponding misconceptions of the purpose for which a 
church ought to exist. There is a drifting away, some- 
times very far, from what according to the New Testa- 
ment model both ought to be. Other causes no doubt 
there are, but surely if both ministers of the word and 
churches prayerfully sought the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, pastorates would not be so brief as they often are. 


CHEAP DE ROX 
THE DIACONATE IN AUTONOMY 


N Prelacy the deacon is the lowest in the three-fol 
order of the ministry. In Presbyterianism he has 
no official function, either as teacher or ruler. Gen- 
erally he has supervision of the benevolences of the 
church, the care of the poor, and of similar affairs.’ 
But the office and functions of ruling elder are so con- 
fused with that of deacon that it is difficult to determine 
the difference between them.” The constitution of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church is much more explicit.? 
During its earlier period American Presbyterianism 
seems to have been averse to such an office, and where 
it existed there was a tendency to merge it into the 
ruling eldership, a tendency which the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the “ Form of Government” was likely to foster. 
The earlier American Presbyterian churches were “very 
slow to discern the difference, and slower still to feel 
the need of a distinct office in the deacon for the full 
equipment of a church. It was only in the last genera- 
tion that repeated injunctions of the General Assembly 
could persuade the people to choose deacons.” * McGill 
believes that all Presbyterian churches should have dea- 
cons, and argues that it is a New Testament office. 
In New England Congregationalism, besides the care 
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of the finances of the church and of the poor, deacons 
have been accorded by long-standing usage and general 
concurrence, a gas? spiritual function in their relations 
both to the church and to the pastor in the direction of 
spiritual affairs. Blake gives a concise view of the 
historic conception of the office among New England 
Congregationalists.'_ He seems to have written to coun- 
teract an existing tendency to underestimate the impor- 
tance of the office, in some directions to abrogate it.” 

In Baptist churches the diaconate has always been 
held essential to the organization of a New Testament 
church. The prevailing theory of its functions is not 
especially different from that of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists, particularly the latter, at the present 
time; but in Baptist churches the relations and functions 
of the office are practically undefined. They are not 
formally defined with any exactness of detail, hence, 
they are largely determined by the ideas those elected 
may have of their duties, or by the drift of affairs in a 
church. It is unfortunately true that ministers often, 
and churches generally, have no definite conceptions of 
what the duties of the office are. Frequently good men 
are elected who assume the office without adequate 
knowledge of its prerogatives, and with no instruction 
whatever as to their duties. This being so it is no cause 
for surprise that troubles between pastors and churches, 
and in churches, are caused so often by the prerogatives 
which deacons assume. They are blamed for transcend- 
ing the duties of their office when in fact they are ig- 
norant of what are the limitations of their office. This 
has wrought evil in many Baptist churches. The remedy 


1 See article in « Bibliotheca Sacra,” Oct., 1870. O LGS IL I Gast 
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lies with churches and pastors; with the former in se- 
lecting fit men for the office, with the latter in instruct- 
ing both churches and deacons in the relations and 
functions of the office. 

Probably troubles such as we have alluded to suggested 
the most scholarly discussion and the most radical con- 
clusion respecting the diaconate in autonomous churches 
which we have seen.' It proposed the entire abolish- 
ment of the office, declared deacons “the invention of 
men,’ and identified the diaconate with the eldership, 
not in the Presbyterian sense however, but as designating 
ministers of the word. It denied the existence of “two 
ecclesiastical offices in the church,” and affirmed that 
there is but one. It affirmed the scripturalness of the 
appointment of committees by the church, but declared 
that of deacons unauthorized. The logical outcome of 
the entire argument would be a plurality of preaching 
and teaching elders in every church, though the author 
did not carry his conclusion so far as that. This prob- 
ably is the only advocacy of an utterly unscriptural the- 
ory; it certainly is among Baptists. When written, years 
ago, as now, it represented nobody except its author. 
Nevertheless, among Baptists there are ministers and 
churches having little respect for the office; nor has it 
the efficiency it should have in its relation to both. It 
is not helpful in the administration of our churches or 
in the prosecution of their work as it ought to be. 

We need to re-examine and revise our conception of 
it, for there is a wide sphere of usefulness for deacons. 
There is a morescriptural conception of the province of 


1 ‘The Diaconate,’’ Rev. J. C. Wightman, “ Baptist Quarterly,’”’ Jan., 
1870. 
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the office than either Presbyterianism or Autonomy has 
defined. Howell’s brief treatise on it is decidedly the 
best that has appeared among Baptists, and we know of 
none better or so good written by any one.’ But he, like 
Presbyterian and Congregational writers, has discussed 
the subject in its conventional ecclesiastical sense, rather 
than inquired into the underlying principles of the self- 
government of the local church by which alone its pur- 
pose and duties must be determined. Ecclesiastical 
usage has stereotyped the office, and in a somewhat 
indefinite way, at best, has restricted it to a few things ; 
whereas the underlying principles of autonomy provide 
for the supervision of every part of the work of a church 
by men appointed by and responsible to the church, and 
who are to co-operate with the pastor. Hence, a church 
may elect as many or as few persons to have the imme- 
diate supervision of departments of its work as its de- 
velopment and efficiency require, but it must define the 
duties of such persons and assign to each his proper 
place and his relation both to itself and to the pastor. 
Now it should be remembered that deacon is not a 
translation of the Greek word drdxovoc ; it is the latter 
anglicized and transferred. When our version was made, 
deacon was the designation of one of the three orders of 
the ministry in the Prelatical system. But if Prelacy 
has insisted upon this meaning of the term, Presbyteri- 
anism and Autonomy have restricted the functions of the 
office too generally to the temporal affairs of the church. 
If Prelacy has relied chiefly on the evidence of the early 


‘A discussion of the theme which exalts the scripturalness of the 
office and emphasizes its importance is one by J. A. Shackelford, pD. D., 
Am. Bap. Pub. Soc., 1897 [Ep.]. 
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Fathers in defending its position, the two others have 
defined theirs more by what is said of the appointment 
of “the seven” than by anything besides in the New 
Testament. They do not seem to have thought deacons 
might be necessary to a church for other purposes and 
in different spheres. If the wsas /oguendi of the original 
word in the New Testament, and the qualifications for 
the office as defined by Paul, had been adhered to more 
closely, and its ecclesiastical use allowed less influence, 
we think a truer conception of the office would have 
been formed. At least there is some force in these 
considerations, and enough to give them some weight in 
our argument. . 

The word is anglicized and transferred five times.' 
In each of these instances it is agreed that it designates 
a church officer. There is one more instance of its use 
in the Greek in which, no doubt, it denotes a church 
officer, but where it is translated servant.” This will be 
considered specially when we come to speak of deacon- 
esses. But taken together these instances are proof 
that there was a class of officers in the apostolic churches 
known as deacons and distinct from pastors. The real 
question then is, were deacons officers who had specified 
functions and a distinct sphere common to them all? or 


were there several spheres of service defined by the, 


church ?/ If the latter, then the office was designed to 
be in every respect a vehicle of the administration of 
the affairs of the church by the church itself, and always 
subordinate to the oversight and authority of the pastor. 


New Testament we believe will support this view. 


1 Phil. 1:1 Gif Ibe, Big eh, 1X0) 13, 12. 2 Rom. 16: 1. 
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Altogether it occurs thirty-seven times as a noun, and 
in its verbal form thirty-four, making a total of seventy- 
one, a number sufficiently large to throw much light on 
the five instances in which it is anglicised and trans- 
ferred as well as the one in which this was not done. 
In each of the seventy-one instances the idea is the 
same; it is service, help, subordination; it never has 
any other meaning. In classical usage the verb dcaxovéw 
means “to wait on, serve, do service.’ * Wightman 
thoroughly examined the use of the word in Greek liter- 
ature.” He says it does not seem to be a very ancient 
word and is not found “in Homer or Hesiod.’”’* Whether 
he is correct or not in this, its meaning as given by 
Greek lexicographers indicates that it belonged to a 
period in the development of the Greek language when 
civilization was somewhat advanced toward its later 
social order and government, and when both were estab- 
lished in Greece. At Greek festivals dedxovoe distributed 
the flesh to the guests. In the temple of Metropolis, in 
Lydia, there were both deacons and deaconesses.* ‘The 
word means servant, and is a general term covering 
both slaves and hired servants. It is thus distinct from 
dodhos, bond servant.’*® It denotes a higher class of 
servants. It is used in the Septuagint in its classical 
sense.° It was never modified from its earliest known 
use in the Greek language down to its employment by 
New Testament writers, and then wherever the Greek 
language was known it designated service, help, subor- 


1 Liddell and Scott. 2 « Baptist Quarterly,’’ 1869. 
Miah, i Hey. * See note, ‘‘ Bampton Lectures, 1880,’’ p. 50. 
5 Vincent, ‘‘ Word Studies,’’ Phil. 1: 1. 
® See Esther 2: 2; 6: 3, in Septuagint, for a good example. 
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dination. These three phases of the central and uniform 
meaning of the word belong to its use everywhere in 
the New Testament. This fact is in support of our 
position. 

The qualifications for bishops or pastors. are very sim- 
ilar. Aptness to teach and ability by sound doctrine to 
exhort and convince gainsayers,' are among these quali- 
fications. While in most other respects the qualifica- 
tions for deacons are similar, we might say identical, 
these are omitted.” This fact is of weight in our argu- 
ment. It shows how closely, in the thought of Paul, 
the diaconate was allied to the authority and oversight 
of the pastor on the one hand, and on the other, to the 
influence, training, and all the spiritual interests of the 
church. It is at least presumptive evidence that the 
diaconate was designed to be a help to the pastorate and 
an agency by which the church could direct its affairs 
in an efficient and orderly way. It points decidedly to 
this as the correct idea of the diaconate. 

But further, critically examined, the qualifications for 
the office, as given by Paul, at most give only hints as 
to its sphere and function. They have to do wholly 
with the character and fitness of the man who fills the 
office, and he is exactly the sort of man the church 
should elect for any office which the wise and efficient 
prosecution of its work might need. ‘Deacons in like 
manner must be grave, not doubletongued, not given to 
much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre; holding the 
mystéry of the faith in a pure conscience. And let 
them also first be proved; then let them serve as dea- 
cons, if they be blameless. . . Let deacons be husbands 


1 Comp. I Tim. 3 : 2 and Titus 1: 8, 9. 2 Comp. 1 Tim. 3: 8-13. 
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of one wife, ruling their children and their own houses 
well. For they that have served well as deacons gain 
to themselves a good standing, and great boldness in 
the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” ! We have omitted 
one verse in this description.2 It will be considered 
when we come to deaconesses. Of what we have cited 
Lange says: ‘This passage is important, as it is the only 
one which portrays the character (of a deacon) so clearly 
as to be a mirror for all times.” * It may be summarized 
as a description of the ideal Christian man in his spiritual 
character, principles, and ethical relations, in his reputa- 
tion among those who are without, his tested and ap- 
proved integrity, his established habits of life, his right- 
eous control of his household, in his knowledge of and 
unswerving loyalty to the faith, and his known boldness 
and consecration in all pertaining to the cause of Christ. 
What is this but the ideal toward which any Christian 
man ought to constantly strive? It is precisely what 
any man elected to office in any church should give 
evidence that he aspires to be, and that he is in some 
degree, before he is elected. The one thing lying at 
the center of these qualifications is Christian character 
tested and confirmed. Paul had personal knowledge of 
Timothy before he approved of his elevation to official 
position.* And if Timothy was young when great re- 
sponsibility was devolved upon him, as probably he was, 
and while possessing an exceptional character, as his 
evidently was, that is no reason why the interests of 


ly Tim. BuO 13 Neve Viens ENS Mii 3 In loco. 
* Comp. Acts 16; 1-3, and 2 Tim. 1:5; 3:14, 15. Of course the 
reader will understand that this allusion to Timothy is for illustration of 


the point that tested character, not age, is ¢he qualification for the office 
of deacon. 
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churches are safe in the hands of youth and inexperi- 
ence. Neither does Paul anywhere teach that they are 
safe in the hands of men advanced in years merely for 
that reason. In this description neither young manhood 
nor advanced life is considered. Maturity of character, 
wisdom, sound judgment, fixed relations in life, both do- 
mestic and social, tried and confirmed piety—these are 
the traits he defines. Such men are to be selected by 
the church, that confidence may be reposed in them, 
and that they may wisely and efficiently administer the 
duties of the office to which they are elected, whatever 
they may be. But Paul’s words describe qualifications, 
not official duties. . 

The assumption, so far as the description hints, is 
that deacons may be assigned to different spheres of 
service by the church. What is said of the stability and 
consecration of their faith evidently shows that the office 
may have a spiritual sphere and relation. Indeed it is 
inconceivable that this should not be essential to any 
official responsible for the supervision of any department 
of church work. But we insist that a definition of the 
specific duties of the diaconate cannot be deduced from 
this description of qualifications for the office, nor is 
there anything in the Acts or Epistles by which the 
duties of the office can be determined. Prelacy solves 
this by asserting that they were an order in a three-fold 
ministry. This has not a hint in its support." Presby- 
terianism and Autonomy find a solution in the object for 
which “the seven’”’ were set apart. They are both 
wrong. Whatever be the duties of deacons they are 
not defined in the sixth of Acts. In fact no official 


1 See pp. 446, 450. 
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designation is given to “the seven” by what is implied 
in the use of dcaxovéa in connection with the daily minis- 
trations, and afterward in connection with the apostles.” 
They may have been called deacons at the time, but the 
narrative certainly assigns no official title. Their duties 
were only temporary and to meet an emergency in one 
church,* and we have no hint of like emergency in any 
other apostolic church. Nor are these men alluded to 
in all the instances in which Jerusalem is mentioned in 
the Acts, but once. That is about twenty-five years 
after their selection, and then they are called “the 
seven.” * In the Acts, at a period late as this, when 
deacons no doubt were in all the apostolic churches, it is 
strange Luke did not term them “the seven deacons,” 
if their original appointment made them such. There 
is nothing in the election of the seven on which to 
predicate the diaconate. As well say, as some do, 
that the young men who carried out and buried the 
bodies of Ananias and Sapphira were deacons, and then 
assign to the diaconate the interment of the dead. 
When the diaconate was established we are not in- 
formed. Nor do we know when the eldership was insti- 
tuted. The most that can be assumed, when we have 
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3 They were to ‘‘serve tables’’ (Acts 6: 2; 1: 2), supervise the dis- 
tribution of the common fund, not preside at common tables where all 
the needy were supplied with food. The needy evidently were given 
money to provide for their own wants. We have no evidence that ‘‘the 
seven’ performed any other service. It does not, for example, hint that 
deacons are to distribute the elements of the Lord’s Supper. There is no 
evidence that ‘‘the seven”? did that. It is surprising what an inyerted 
pyramid of diaconal functions has been raised on the election of ‘the 
seven ’’ for just one purpose to meet a temporary emergency. 
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no data, is that as the organization of the churches was 
perfected the diaconate became an office. But between 
the ministry of the word and the diaconate there is this 
difference : The former was for the proclamation of the 
gospel and, in the pastorate, for the instruction and 
training of the churches. The latter was made neces- 
sary by the development of the churches. It belonged 
to the responsibility of the churches under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. In that respect the election of 
“the seven” embodied the principle and spirit of what 
subsequently became the diaconate. But in view of the 
entire absence of any specifications of the sphere and 
functions of the diaconate, the only conclusion is that 
these were determined by the purpose for which, from 
time to time, as new conditions developed, the churches 
elected deacons. This conclusion more nearly con- 
forms to what is said of deacons in the Epistles than 
any other. 

It is further supported, we think, by the “helps” and 
“governments” Paul enumerates among the things 
which God has set in the church.’ The word dytedjdecc, 
rendered “helps,” is not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament. Its primary meaning is “taking part with, 
defending.” Sometimes it signifies “to lay hold of, to 
seize.”’? The word xvfeprvyoec, translated “ govern- 
ments,” means “guide, governor.” * It is found in the 
plural only here, but occurs twice in the singular, in 
both places meaning the master of a ship.* As used in 
1 Cor. 12 : 28 all that can be claimed for these words is 
that they. destribe relations and functions. They are 
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not names of an office in the church, but as functions 
they evidently were exercised by men elected to office 
by the church for a defined purpose. Otherwise they 
would have been exercised by men unauthorized. But 
to what office the functions defined by these words be- 
longed must always be conjectural. The view most 
accordant with New Testament teaching as to the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the local church is that by 
“helps”? Paul means persons who render special and 
valuable assistance in some general phase of church 
work ; by “governments,” other men particularly fitted 
for the direction of the various affairs of the church. It 
is true that both these things might be said of efficient 
men in the church who hold no official position. But it 
is more than probable that Paul uses them to designate 
functions of office. Prelacy sees in the first a suggestion 
of the lowest in the order of a three-fold ministry.’ 
Presbyterianism regards it “perfectly clear” that the 
second designates the ruling eldership.? Schaff says 
they both were officers similar to the senzores plebzs of 
the African church in the fourth and fifth centuries.’ 
Hoppin accepts this,* although the senzores plebis were 
civil officers whose secular positions during that era 
gave them prominence in the church, but they them- 
selves were not necessarily church officers because they 
were civil functionaries. Such interpretations of these 
two words have their chief source in the prepossessions 
of systems of ecclesiastical polity. Of course the inter- 


‘ Bloomfield, ‘‘Greek Testament,’’ 2 loco; Lefroy, ‘‘ Christian Min- 
istry,’’ pp. 95, 96. 

* Hodge, 77 doco. > “ Hist. Christian Church,’”’ Vol. IL., p. 58. 

4 «Pastoral Theology,”’ p. 45. 
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pretation we have given is open to the same objection. 
Nevertheless, we think the advocates of autonomy may 
insist, with strong reason, that the most obvious purport 
of the words is the one we have presented. 

The qualifications for the diaconate, as defined by 
Paul, are precisely those which would make those filling 
the office all that the words “helps” and “ governments”’ 
mean. For men having such “gifts” are always needed 
in the diaconate, although too often men devoid of them 
are selected. Nor is there anything in the classical 
usage of the words incompatible with the conception of 
the diaconate being constituted of persons invested by 
the church with the oversight of different departments 
of work, but all equally subordinate to both the church 
and the pastor. 

Additional evidence is afforded by the use which Paul 
makes of the words dcaxovia and dtaxovéw in connection 
with the office. The dominant idea of these two words 
was familiar to the ‘apostolic churches. They were not 
provincial as ézoxoroc largely was. When he used the 
one to denote an office and the other to describe a serv- 
ice his meaning was readily understood. Referring to 
fidelity in the performance of the duties of the office’ 
he employs the words of yd xa@c¢ dcaxovqoaytec, which in 
our version is ambiguously rendered, “used the office of 
a deacon well.” The Canterbury version is somewhat 
better, “ They that have served well as deacons.”’ That 
of the Bible Union is about the same. Literally it is, 
“They who having deavoned well,” but that would not 
be good English. All is clear enough, however, if it is 
remembered that Paul emphasizes the universally under- 
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stood significance of the words" help, service, subordi- 
nation. This must have made misconception of the 
nature of the office impossible. Nor is there an intima- 
tion of such misconception during the apostolic period. 
Subsequently, as the diaconate was transformed into an 
order of the ministry of the word, these three things, 
help, service, subordination, adhered to it. Hence in 
the papal system there are arch-deacons, and sub-deacons, 
and cardinal deacons, and regionary deacons, and testi- 
monial deacons. A similar subordination exists in Prel- 
acy, though of fewer gradations and designated by other 
terms, but the idea is the same. Thus persistently, 
throughout all perversions of the original intent of the 
office, these three things inhering in the noun and the 
verb have always determined its relations and functions. 
But while in all ecclesiastical perversions of the office, 
its duties were always defined, the New Testament does 
not define them. That was left, as we think we have 
made evident, to the church. A deacon is a servant of 
the church and a helper of the pastor, not a ruler of the 
one and a dictator of the other.” Too often they are 
both the latter. This would be so less frequently if 
the church asserted its right, and the pastor his true 
authority. 


'See Rev. Ver. ; comp. Bloomfield, ‘‘Gr. Tes.,”’ 7 Joco, last part of 
the note. 

» «* As to deacons ruling a church by virtue of their office, they have no 
more right to do so than an elder [minister of the word and pastor] has 
by virtue of his ; and as the New Testament permits elders to govern their 
churches only through their good works and consequent personal influ- 
ence, it certainly cannot accord to deacons control of the churches on any 
other basis. To see deacons put the governing of the churches among 
their duties is quite as unseemly as for an elder to attempt to lord it over 
God’s heritage ’’ (Prof, G, Anderson, in “‘ Bib. Sac.,’’? 1873). The brack- 
eted words are ours, 
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This view of the diaconate harmonizes with one order 
in the ministry and with the administration of auton- 
omy ; it does not with centralized forms of polity. The 
development of Prelacy in the early centuries logically 
transmuted the deacon into a minister of the word. 
Presbyterianism, being democratic up to a certain point, 
has a place for deacons in the New Testament sense, 
but the ruling eldership, as we have seen, narrowed that 
place very much and made its churches indifferent to 
the office, sometimes averse to it. Autonomy not only 
has a place for the diaconate, but provides for its largest 
efficiency.. It belongs to the details for which apostolic 
churches were to make provision, that is as to the sphere 
and work of the office and not as to whether they will 
have such an office, for that existed .in the New Testa- 
ment churches. True, the service of each member is 
to be for the good of all, and subordination in service is 
an essential in all effective co-operation. The diaconate 
is the embodiment of this spirit by the action of the 
church and in subjection to its authority. For this 
reason the provision for the diaconate in apostolic 
churches points to their autonomy. For those churches 
trusted none of their affairs, temporal or spiritual, to 
chance. In the assertion of self-control the diaconate 
was established. Nor does the New Testament contain 
a hint that any officer besides pastors and deacons are 
necessary. But both these are permanent; churches 
will always need pastors, nor is there any work to which 
a church may be called by the Spirit and providence of 
God for which the diaconate of the apostolic period is 
not the provision for to-day. 

This makes the distinction between the diaconate 
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and committees. The appointment of the latter is often 
necessary, but always for some temporary purpose. 
When they have attended to their duties, reported to 
the church and been discharged, their work is done. On 
the contrary, the necessity of the diaconate is perpetual. 
By this we do not mean those elected are elected for life, 
or even during good behavior. The period for which they 
hold the office is as much within the determination of the 
church as the object for which they are appointed. We 
mean only that the office is permanent. Within this 
limitation how much or how little in the work of a 
church calls for the appointment of persons to supervise 
it must be determined by the circumstances. Hence, 
one church may need a larger diaconate than another ; 
it may have a larger membership, a wider field, a de- 
mand for greater enterprise. For lack of a diaconate 
sufficiently large, properly organized, and its duties de- 
fined, much work in churches either is not done, or at best 
only imperfectly. Sub-organizations are multiplying to 
do work the church itself ought to provide for through 
the diaconate and thereby have under its immediate 
direction. The church can have no work properly be- 
longing to auxiliary societies of its membership and to 
semt-independent sub-organizations. All its work is to 
be done by itself in co-operation with its pastor. The 
diaconate is the permanent provision for this ; commit- 
tees are incidental and temporary. 

Nor are the things normal and permanent in the work 
of churches really many or difficult to define. The 
work of the apostolic churches was definite. It was all 
comprehended in preaching the gospel to a lost world, 
baptizing believers and gathering them into churches, 
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instructing those churches in doctrine, training their 
constituencies in the ethics of the new life, developing 
their resources, directing their activities. And all this 
that they might shine as lights in the world, holding 
forth the word of life. The mission of a New Testa- 
ment church is never less under any condition of envi- 
ronment, or state of society, or of prevailing thought. 
It can never be more than this, whatever in the respects 
named the changes made by progress may be. The 
things normal and permanent are therefore now essen- 
tially what they always have been and, because original 
reasons are unchangeable, always must be. The results 
sought must always be the same. Methods alone are 
subject to modification ; means are determined by what 
material progress makes available and what a sound 
Christian judgment, enlightened and guided by the Holy 
Spirit, approves. Both means and methods must be 
determined by the church with reference to its peculiar 
prerogatives and special mission as a “divine institu- 
tion.” Whether or not the churches do this work and 
are organized for its efficient prosecution depends very 
much on their making the diaconate what it ought to 
be. If it were, sub-organizations would be unknown. 
As things are, whatever the effectiveness of such soci- 
eties, their existence is evidence that the churches 
themselves are essentially lacking in thorough organ- 
ization. 

The view of the diaconate which we have presented 
makes self-consistent provision for deaconesses. The 
accepted view of the diaconate based on what is said of 
“the seven’’ does not. They were men. If their ap- 
pointment was the beginning of the diaconate, then the 
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inference would be that men only are eligible to the 
office. Hence it is not strange that deaconesses have 
had scarcely a recognition in Prelacy, Presbyterianism, 
or Autonomy. The subject in later years has received 
considerable attention. McGill presents forcibly the 
New Testament argument for the office, shows its 
necessity, and urges their appointment upon Presby- 
terian churches.’ Baptists too have urged the same 
thing. The Methodist and the Protestant Episcopal 
bodies have established “deaconesses’ houses.” ? The 
same thing was agitated among the Baptists in one of 
our great cities but, we believe, fortunately never was 
matured. Among Congregationalists the office has 
never been decidedly recognized.* Davidson admits 


1 ««Church Government,’’ pp. 378-401. 

2 «The establishment in our day of deaconesses’ institutions in Europe, 
which bids fair to provoke into being similar institutions in our own 
country, is a clumsy effort toward the revival of the apostolic female 
diaconate. These deaconesses’ houses, even the most praiseworthy, 
have as much in common with the Roman Catholic sisterhood as with 
the primitive deaconesses. Their inmates, indeed, with constancy and 
zeal devote themselves to works of charity, but they are not like the 
deaconesses of apostolic times, members of the churches which they serve. 
They form independent communities by themselves ’’ (Prof. G. Anderson, 
vray OOS ios (SEMA) Ley /2))\ 

* According to Walker, ‘‘early American Congregationalism ’’ recog- 
nized ‘‘deaconesses, though regarding the office as purely theoretical.’’ 
But they seem rarely to have had them, for the reason that they seem to 
have thought they must be widows of threescore (see 1 Tim. 5 : 9, 10), 
‘hearty, healthy and strong.’? And Cotton said, ‘‘ Wee finde it some- 
what rare to finde’? such a woman. The Amsterdam church had one 
deaconess. Governor Bradford says among her other duties ‘‘ she usually 
sat in a convenient place in the congregation with a little birchen rod in 
her hand, and kept little children in great awe from disturbing the con- 
gregation.’’? But ‘‘the ancient office, thus exemplified in a single in- 
stance, is being revived by a few churches of the Congregational order 
at the present day, but the movement is of recent origin’? (Walker, 
‘* Congregationalists,’’ ‘‘ Am. Ch, Hist.,’’ Vol. II., pp. 230, 231). 
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that there were deaconesses in the apostolic churches, 
but thinks they are unnecessary now.' Dexter takes 
the same view.” Both are wrong. Every reason, ex- 
cept the enforced seclusion of women, making deacon- 
esses necessary in the Orient in the early centuries, is 
found in the Occident to-day. Propriety often forbids 
inquiries by men and their extending help and counsel 
to girls and women. It is the sphere of women to give 
these, or see that they are given. It does not meet the 
case to assume that the sympathetic nature of woman is 
sufficient assurance that this will be done. It does 
much and always will. But there is necessity for direc- 
tion and sympathetic oversight, or many will be neg- 
lected who need the sympathy and support of their 
sisters in the church. Such is the basal principle, and 
such are the reasons why we believe the deaconess of 
the New Testament church was to be a permanent and 
not a temporary provision to meet the peculiar social 
conditions of Oriental life, and then ultimately to be- 
come obsolete. 

That it was part of the diaconate in the apostolic 
churches is generally agreed. Paul designates Phebe 
Ocdxovoy, a deacon of the church at Cenchree.? This 
is as definite as it could then be, for at that time 
the Greek language had no corresponding feminine 
term. The word for deaconess, dcaxovraca, was coined 
some years after the close of the New Testament era.’ 
The fact that ecclesiastical Greek contains this word, 


1 «Ecclesiastical Polity,’’ p. 33. 

2 ««Congregationalism,’’ pp. 69-132. Quoted by Strong. 

3 Rom. 16: 1. 

4See Sophocles, ‘‘ Lex. of Byzantine Greek ”’ ; comp. Vincent, ‘‘ Word 
Studies.’’ 
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coined especially to designate the office, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that the office was recognized. But 
those to whom Paul wrote, and the apostolic churches 
generally, had no difficulty growing out of the gender of 
the word, in understanding what Paul meant. For the 
grammatical position of the word makes it expexegetical. 
She is first called r7y ddeAgyy, the sister. The definite 
article shows that she was well known in Cenchrez, pos- 
sibly throughout the region; dsdxovey is explanatory. 
The evident meaning is, ‘“ Phebe, the sister, a deacon.” 
Five women besides Phebe have “honorable mention” 
in the same chapter, but the term deacon is not used in 
connection with either of them. Other terms are, 
showing that in some way they were specially prominent 
in church work. Priscilla is “(a helper”; Mary “ be- 
stowed much labor on you”’;' Tryphena and Tryphosa 
‘labor in the Lord’”’; and Persis is “the beloved which 
labored much in the Lord.’’? Consecrated personal 
service is scarcely adequate to explain the employment 
of such language; it seems to comport best with official 
relations and functions. Elsewhere Paul speaks of 
women who labored with him in the gospel,’ referring 
specially no doubt to Euodias and Syntyche, whom he 
mentions in the preceding verse. The prominence given 
to these two women indicates official position.* At least 
it may be said that it is contradictory to the entire 
teaching of the Acts and Epistles as to the orderly 
way the affairs of New Testament churches were con- 
ducted under apostolic guidance, to assume that all 
these women acted wholly on their own responsibility, 


1 Rom. 16:7, Rev. Ver. 2 Tbid., 12, Rev. Ver 
S130 ays a 4 See Meyer, 27 loco. 
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and independently of the churches to which they be- 
longed. The supposition involves disorder in method 
and insubordination in action, neither of which the 
apostles sanctioned. 

Nor is it anywhere said that these women were 
preachers of the word, or administered the ordinances, 
or anything of the sort. They seem to have been women 
who did the work of the church which women were espe- 
cially fitted to do, and to which they were especially ap- 
pointed. For woman was not only uplifted by the gos- 
pel; she found, through that uplifting and eventual 
emancipation from the social customs of paganism, her 
highest sphere of service in the work of the church of 
Christ. But it does not follow that that uplifting was to 
call women to a crusade for the reversal of nature’s im- 
mutable laws of adaptation, or be a reason for the dis- 
regard of the proper sanction and direction of the 
churches. The work of women in the churches required 
orderly procedure as well as that of men. The just con- 
clusion therefore seems to be that deaconesses, women 
designated by the churches to have oversight of the work 
which women can do and do best, are a proper recognition 
of what the gospel has done and is doing for women. 

In support of this conclusion there is another proof 
of a most positive nature. It is a reference to the qual- 
ifications of deaconesses. In our version the reading is, 
«Even so must their wives be grave, not slanderers, 
sober, faithful in all things.” ' The Revised version 
reads, “Women in like manner,” etc. This is quite dif- 
ferent but correct. The word yuvaixas in classical usage 
means women, “without regard to age or station, married 
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or single.”! It is so used in New Testament Greek.’ 
The connection must determine whether it is to be ren- 
dered wife, mother, or woman. Authorities differ as to 
whether the wives of deacons are meant here or not, but 
they agree that in either case they were deaconesses.* 
But the unsatisfactory thing in this opinion is that those 
holding it generally assume that the wives of deacons 
merely acted as deaconesses, for which reason Paul 
speaks of them as he does.* Of course, it is not im- 
probable that a woman might be the wife of a deacon, 
and a deaconess as well, as Bloomfield suggests,* but it 
is very doubtful, for the pronoun “their’”’ is supplied in 
our version. This is misleading. Supplying it neces- 
sitated wives as the translation of ;vvatzoc, for the pro- 
noun refers to deacons as its antecedent. Its omission 
makes women the correct rendering, and seems to us 
conclusive that they were office bearers in the churches, 
z. e deaconesses. Besides, only their qualifications are 
defined, not their duties. But these, only three in num- 
ber, are precisely those the office especially requires. 
The diaconate is therefore incomplete without deacon- 
esses. 

The early Fathers bear witness to such officers, but 
subsequently they disappear. Councils advised the dis- 
continuance of the office. Hence it was unknown for 
a period of about one thousand years. Meanwhile nuns 
took the place of deaconesses. The Reformers did not re- 
establish the office nor generally give it special consider- 
ation. Calvin gave it some thought, but neither he nor 
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3 Consult Meyer. * See Lange and Barnes on this. 
° “ Notes on Greek Testament,”’ 77 Joco. ; see also Alford and Ellicott. 
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John Knox regarded it as essential in the Presbyterian sys- 
tem. One of the most moderate of Prelatists says: «In 
general the reasons for discontinuing the office are equally 
valid against restoring it.” ' The Lutheran Church made 
no provision for the office in the church.? But the 
restoration of deaconesses is a question sure to come to 
the front. It meets a defect in the methods of work in 
all churches ; autonomy especially has a place for it, in 
which its fullest efficiency may be realized.* 

The diaconate provides helpers only. It is not a 
Board of control, to the authority of which the pastor is 
subject and by which the church is governed, as it often 
becomes. It is subordinate always, but it is the more 
helpful just because it is held accountable and is assigned 
definite duties. The pastor needs the sort of help this 
provides. The pastor of a church, say of four hundred 
members, or even less, with all the families represented 


1 See McGill, ‘‘ Church Government,’’ pp. 392-396. 

2 A concise account of the Protestant sisterhoods, especially of the 
deaconess institution at Kaiserworth, by Dr. Francis Wharton, may be 
found in the ‘‘ Bib. Sac.,’’ for Jan., 1871. Of course, statistics of the 
present date would be different from those he gives. But Dr. Wharton’s 
reasons for commending the institution are as clear and forcible as any 
defense of it that may have appeared since. Prof. Henderson, of Chicago 
University, recently urgently commended the establishment of similar in- 
stitutions. Dr. Wharton says: ‘‘In the growth and increasing central- 
ization of American society, there are circumstances which utter an outer 
call to this form of ministry, even though as an ecclesiastical institution 
it was meant to be mutable and occasional.’’ ‘There is no evidence that 
the Master designed it to be ‘‘ mutable and occasional.’’ Christ contem- 
plated the organization of the church, and this was to be complete within 
itself. Such outside organizations as deaconesses’ houses and institutions 
are not within the purview of the New Testament. Both Dr. Wharton 
and Prof, Henderson advocate an unscriptural and perilous substitute for 
New Testament deaconesses. 

3 Jacobs, ‘‘ Eccl. Polity,”’ p. 66. 
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in his congregation and Sunday-school, preparing two 
sermons a week and responding to numerous calls of all 
sorts, has more than one man can do as it ought to be 
done. A conscientious pastor feels deeply that after he 
has done all he can much is left undone, and many things 
have not been done satisfactorily to himself. But the re- 
sponsibility lies with the church. In large churches an 
assistant pastor is a necessity, sometimes two, if all that 
should be done is done. In all churches, large or small, 
an efficient diaconate is always a necessity ; competent 
men and women designated by the church to take 
charge of all departments of work ; some the commun- 
ion service and the church poor; others to look after 
the sick, the unfortunate, the sorrowing; others to care 
for the finances ; others to supervise the Sunday-school 
and young people’s meetings; all deacons and deacon- 
esses, all subject to the authority of the church and 
helpers of the pastor—this is more nearly the true idea 
of the diaconate than anything we now have. Then the 
pastor would have his work in hand; the church would 
have knowledge of whatever is being done or needs to 
be done. Its energies would be concentrated. There 
is vast power for good in the diaconate if it is made 
what it was designed to be. 

With this chapter we close our examination of the 
subject of this book. We have not said anything of 
trustees ; they are not church officers. Their functions 
are entirely civil, and they have nothing whatever to do 
with the government of the church. They never should 
be permitted to have because of anything inhering in their 
office. It gives them no more rights than belong in 
common to all the members. We had contemplated a 
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supplementary chapter on “Trustees and the Legal 
Tenure of Ecclesiastical Property.” It is a subject 
of growing importance at the present time. But we 
found that a single chapter was not sufficient for its 
proper presentation, for the material supplied by eccle- 
siastical history and by the laws of England and Europe 
and the States of our Union, together with legal de- 
cisions in the courts of most of the States, is very large 
and needs to be carefully sifted, classified, and its pur- 
port shown by clear statement and exact reasoning. It 
is probable that a small work on this subject may be 
put in shape by the writer, who has the privilege of 
availing himself of the aid of some able jurists, and of 
some prominent men in various ecclesiastical bodies. 

We now leave what we have presented in this book to 
others, whether Autonomists or Presbyterians or Prel- 
atists, to judge whether or not we have betrayed any lack 
of candor and fairness in our examination of the subject. 
The author has not always agreed with some tendencies 
and inferences found among autonomous churches. He 
has urged the self-consistent development of autonomy. 
Baptists are called of God to do this in developing the 
resources of the local churches and in perfecting their 
organized fellowship. It is to aid in this that this work 
has been written. 
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Abraham: faith and obedience of, 27; 
Calvin’s definition of the faith of, 28 ; 
his relation to New Testament be- 
lievers, 34-37; the typical believer, 
38; his faith anticipated the coming 
of Christ, 39; saving faith of, 40. 


Abrahamic covenant: Old Testament 


ex post facto exposition of, 22; its 
four stages, 23, 26; New Testament 
exposition of, 35. ; 
Acts of the Apostles: written for in- 
struction of believers, 191, 192; re- 
ported discourses in, 331; unreported 
discourse in, 332. 

Apostles, The: their high ideal of the 
church, 81; how convinced of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, 85, 86; their 
knowledge of Christ before the day 
of Pentecost, 93, 97; prepared for 
fuller knowledge, 94; relation of, to 
Christ that of personal fellowship, 
96; their confidence in him after his 
ascension, 101; second coming of 
Christ near their consciousness, 120 ; 
never usurped the prerogative of 
the Holy Spirit in, 259; prepared by 
Christ for their work, 452; their 
teaching final and permanent, 452, 
453 ; inspiration of, 454; priority as 
teachers in the New Testament, 455, 
456. 

Apostolic churches: an example of 
their co-operation, 369; of the or- 
derly method of co-operation of, 
870; further evidence of the co- 
operation of, in the Acts and Epis- 
tles, 371. 

Army, The Salvation, 8. 

Associations, Baptist: defined, 382, 
884; principle of representation, in 
373, 382; organized in England, 382; 
a safeguard against error, 384; au- 
thority of, 385, 


Association, The Philadelphia: men- 
tioned, 384; its exercise of author- 
ity, 385. 

Association, The Virginia: its exercise 
of authority, 384, 385. 

Augustine, agency of, in molding the 
papal system, 250. 

Autonomy: conserves unity of doc- 
trine, 197, 198; necessity of instruct- 
ing Baptist churches in, 207; relation 
to the ethical training of, 248; per- 
sistence in the early centuries, 248, 
251, 252; adapted to a regenerate 
membership, 256; its first exercise 
in the Acts, 257; presence of the 
Holy Spirit, 258; mind of Christ es- 
sential in its administration, 267, 
268 ; adopted by English Baptists and 
the Independents, 275, 278; allows 
freedom of opinion, 276; peril of free- 
dom of opinion in, 277; is not abso- 
lute, 281; limitations of, 282; admits 
a wider sphere for councils, 410, 411; 
duty of pastors to instruct their 
churches in spirit and principles of, 
485, 486. 


Baptist Confession of Faith, The Lon- 
don, 382. 

Baptist tenets, how defined, 205. 

Baptist churches: true idea of their 
apostolic succession, 115; constitu- 
encies must have intelligent per- 
sonal conviction, 206, 207; theoretic- 
ally severed from the world, 329; 
efficient co-operation of, depends 
upon spiritual fellowship, 329, 330; 
need greater mutual co-operation, 
373; must emphasize regeneration, 
373, 374; obligations of organized 
fellowship in, 374, 375; responsibility 
of their representatives, 377, 378; 
should honor decisions of their rep- 
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resentative bodies, 379; often do 
not heed decisions of representative 
bodies, 380; strength of, in severance 
from the world, 380, 381. 

Baptist theory of the New Testament 
Church, 1. 

Baptists, The English, their low con- 
ception of the church, 408. 

Baptist usage: defined, 352; gener- 
ally safe, 353. 

Baptism : symbolism of, practically de- 
fined on the day of Pentecost, 111; 
is the formal confession of faith, 
162; its broadest symbolism defined, 
162-164; its relation to the Trinity, 
164; mode and subject of, in the final 
commission, 166-172; emersion a part 
of its symbolism, 173; its place in 
the final commission, 185; is more 
frequently mentioned in the Epis- 
tles than the Lord’s Supper, 322. 

Baptism, Believers’: a safeguard of 
fundamental truth, 181; its subver- 
sion has corrupted doctrine, 182. 

Baptism, Instruction of candidates 
for: spoken of, 189; of those bap- 
tized on the day of Pentecost, 297; 
formed a precedent on the day of 
Pentecost, 298; devolves upon the 
churches, 112, 299; argwmentum ab 
silentio in the ease of, 300. 

Baptismal formula: wherein new, 
167; place in the final commission, 
185. 

Baptismal regeneration, the strong- 
hold of the Romish system and of 
ritualism, 183. 

Believers: were baptized and gath- 
ered into churches, 161, 162; sever- 
ance of, from the synagogues, 305; 
fellowship of, after baptism, 306, 
307; in their spiritual relations, 308; 
in the highest relation of man to 
man, 309; their oneness in Christ, 
310; in suffering together with 
Christ, 311. 

Bishop: the word in the New Testa- 
ment, 470; comes into use later than 
elder, 471; was not a Jewish term, 
472; reason for its later introdue- 
tion, 473; denotes a function, not 
an office, 474, 475, 


Bishops, The house of: its preroga- 
tives, 360. 

Body: believers form a, 264, 268; 
meaning of the figure, 264, 265; sug- 
gests ethical relations, 265, 266. 

Body, The one, meaning of, in Eph. 
4:46, 179. 

Brotherhood of believers: idea of, in 
the Epistles, 119; formed at Pente- 
cost, 171, 172; symbolic relation of 
baptism to, 172-179. 


Centralized authority : none in apos- 
tolic churches, 334, 347; morbid fear 
of, by English Baptists and Inde- 
pendents, 350, 351. 

Christ: descent of, from Abraham, 31; 
discourse of, at Capernaum, 82; in- 
terrogates his disciples at Czesarea- 
Philippi, 83; the foundation of his 
church, 88; his incarnation and 
teaching inseparable, 92; accept- 
ance of, defined, 110; personal loy- 
alty to, 216, 237; ethical relation of 
believers to, 216, 217. 

Christology of Peter’s sermon on the 
day of Pentecost, 109. 

Church, Old Testament, Theory of: 
Pedobaptist conception of, as de- 
fined by their authorities, 4-8; syl- 
logistic form of their argument on; 
9; fallacy of argument on, 10; in- 
superable objection to, 12-15; how- 
ever modified is essentially un- 
changed, 14, 15. 

Church, The New Testament: differ- 
entiated by Christ from the king- 
dom, 79, 80: was represented as a 
finality, 81; not organized while 
Christ wason earth, 81; first formed 
on the day of Pentecost, 112, 113; 
was a creation of the Holy Spirit, 
114, 129; was a new and divine in- 
stitution, 118; high ideal of, in the 
Epistles, 180. 

Church, The local: constituency of, 
composite, 265, 266; subject to Christ, 
278 ; responsible to Christ, 279 ; never 
a law to itself, 280; has a definite 
work, 280; becoming secular, 281; 
peril of this, 282; must be loyal to 
the Holy Spirit, 282; may sin against 
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the Holy Spirit, 284; responsibility 
of, in selecting officers, 284; for de- 
nominational co-operation, 300; au- 
thority of, 805; authority of, needs 
to be emphasized, 304. 

Church, The ideal: defined, 443 ; jeop- 
ardized by environment, 444. 

Chureh, Advisability of organizing a, 
proper subject for a council, 410. 

Church, Independeney of: prelacy 
and Presbyterianism regard it as un- 
scriptural, 349; autonomy too jeal- 
ous of encroachments upon, 349; 
effect of encroachment upon, among 
English Baptists, 350. 

Church officers, the mention of, in 
the Acts and Epistles proof of a 
definite polity, 243, 244, 246, 247. 

Church, The Cumberland Presby- 
terian, its origin, 378. 

Church, The visible: assumed to have 
a regenerated constituency, 86, 87; 
its relation to the kingdom, 154. 

Church, The invisible: distinction be- 
tween it and the visible made by 
the Reformers, 76; by Augustine, 
137; its constituency the elect, 126, 
127, 151, 152; the archetypal ideal of 
the visible, 129, 137. 

Chureh and State: union of, not 
taught in the New Testament, 327 ; 
union of, based on the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy, 327, 328. 

Churches, The apostolic: environ- 
ment of, 317; all had same instruc- 
tion, 318; had mutual knowledge of 
their condition, 328; all under apos- 
tolic tuition, 340; geographically 
widely separated, 335, 336. 

Churches, The work of, permanent 
features defined, 508. 

Churches, Responsibility of, for cor- 
porate action, 248, 244, 246, 247. 

Churches, Abnormal theories of inde- 
pendence of: apostolic warnings 
against, 340, 341; closely akin to ab- 
normal ideas of private judgment, 
342; peril of extreme views of, 343 ; 
responsibility of the church to Christ 
for corporate action, 344. 

Churches, State, under surveillance 
of the State, 357. 


Circumcision: first instituted, 24; 
original design of, 24-30; spiritual 
import of, 25, 26; civiland ritualistic 
purpose in, 29; certified descent from 
Abraham and citizenship in the the- 
ocracy, 30, 31; ex post facto symbolism 
of, in the Old Testament, 32; how 
brought out there, 33, 34; how used 
in the New Testament, 42; symbol- 
ism of, as defined by Paul, 42, 43; be- 
lievers spiritually circumcised, 43; 
not alluded to in Sermon on the 
Mount, 72. 

Communion, Open: disorderly, 325; 
denies the Lord's Supper to be a 
church ordinance, 326; results of, 
among English Baptists, 349, 350. 

Commission, The final; apostles fully 
prepared to receive it, 99; had a 
wholly forward look, 100; probably 
given on two different occasions, 
103; Christ asserts in, supreme au- 
thority, 104; severed his followers 
from the synagogues and the theoc- 
racy, 112; the authority of the apos- 
tles for organizing churches, 160; 
the authority for missions, home 
and foreign, 185. 

Congregationalists, New England: 
near approximation of, to Baptists, 
254, 255 ; great respect of, for decision 
of their representative bodies, 371, 
372. 

Corinth, The church at: adjustment 
of troubles in, 268; a mixed con- 
stituency, 269; fidelity of, to Christ’s 
authority, 270; a triumph of the 
Holy Spirit in self-government, 271 ; 
difficulties now may be adjusted as 
in, 286. 

Council, The, at Jerusalem: harmony 
of, 61, 262; why the only one men- 
tioned in the Acts, 335, 336; decision 
of, limited to recommendation, 263, 
365; letter of, neither synodical nor 
prelatical, 364; decision of, met a 
great crisis, 365, 366; presence of the 
Holy Spirit in, 367; overworked in 
defense of centralized polities, 368; 
was a fraternal conference, 403. 


Councils in autonomy: suggested by 


New Testament precedent, 405; unity 
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of faith and practice essential to, 
406; sphere of, determined by or- 
ganized fellowship of churches, 409 ; 
originate in the call of a church, 
412; responsibility of, very great, 415. 

Councils, in their authority: voice the 
consensus of the churches, 407; 
churches invest them with it, 407, 
415; are legitimate and definite, 413, 
419; Mather’s dictum on, 420. 

Councils of recognition, great import- 
ance of, 407, 408. 

Councils of ordination: should pro- 
tect denomination from unfit men, 
417; egregious failures in this on 
part of, 418, 419. 

Councils, Ex parte: sometimes neces- 
sary, 412; general objections to, 413. 

Councils, The sphere of: a wider con- 
ception of, needed, 411; the denom- 
ination represented in, 415; and in- 
fluence of, 416. 

Councils, Invitations to: limited by as- 
sociated churches, 413; beyond this 
exceptional, 414. 

Councils, Annual associational: would 
be self-consistent with autonomy, 
421; reason for, 422; how properly 
formed, 423. 

Councils of ecclesiastical history : ecu- 
menical, 248; arrogate legislative 
prerogative, 400. 

Custom, meaning of, in 1 Cor. 11: 16, 
234, 235. 

Cyprian, agency of, in shaping the 
papal system, 250, 251. 


Deacon (dékovos): not a translation, 
but anglicised, 496. 

Deacons, The functions of: not gener- 
ally defined in Baptist churches, 
495; undefined, a cause of friction, 
496. 

Deaconesses: office of, obsolete, 510; 
reasons why office of, obsolete, 511; 
Phebe one of, 511; others of, prob- 
ably alluded to by Paul, 512; argu- 
ment for, from good order in the 
churches, 513; what is said of the 
qualifications of, 513, 514; early dis- 
appearance of the office of, 514; Re- 
formers gave little thought to, 515. 
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Deaconesses’ houses, 510. 

Denominations: impossible to be 
creedless, 312; create a limit to fel- 
lowship unknown in apostolic times, 
313; religious freedom in the United 
States favorable to the growth of, 
358, 359. 

Denominational fidelity: adherence 
to, to be honored, 326; respect of 
denominations for each other con- 
sistent with, 326, 327; all obligated 
to, 344. 

Denominational mission, The ideal: 
mentioned, 441; how Baptists may 
realize it, 445. 

Diaconate, The: in prelacy and Pres- 
byterianism, 393; in Congregational 
and Baptist churches, 494; an office 
in New Testament churches, 498; 
Greek term for, examined, 498 ; qual- 
ifications for,499 ; enlarged upon, 500, 
501; sphere of, its service assigned 
by the church, 501; ‘‘the seven” in 
connection with, 501, 502; sphere 
and relations of, defined, 503, 504, 
516; subordinate to church and 
pastor, 505, 506; accords with one 
order in the ministry, 507; essential 
to the work of a church, 508, 509; 
not a Board of control, 515. 

Discipline, Church: ecclesiastical use 
of the term, 289; adjustment of 
private offenses, 290; was a function 
of apostolic churches, 293, 295; in- 
ter-relation of associated churches 
in, 296. 

Discipleship: fundamental condition 
of, taught by Christ, 79; anticipated 
organization of churches, 80, 81; 
prominence of, in teachings of 
Christ, 89. 

Doctrine, The apostles’: the same 
everywhere, 316; uniformly posi- 
tively defined, 342. 

Doctrinal teaching: indifference to, 
198; infrequeney of, 199; aversion 
to, in New England, led to Unitarian- 
ism, 200; pernicious tendencies in, 
now manifest, 201, 202; is essential 
to vital piety, 202. ‘ 

Dogmatic teaching, traditional in the 
synagogue, 60. 
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Downgrade movement in England, its 
cause, 351. 


Ecclesiology, deals only with the yisi- 
ble church, 136. 

Ecclesiastical polity: no form of, can 
monopolize saving truth, 197; agency 
of, in defining doctrine, 197; Romish, 
molded by environing civil govern- 
ment, 250; subject of, not closely re- 
examined by the Reformers, 253. 

Elders: ordination of, 434; were not 
two classes of, 464; title of the min- 
istry of the word, 466, 467. 

Elders, The, at Miletus, Paul’s inter- 
view with, 262, 263. 

Eldership, The ruling: in autonomous 
ehurches, 446; fundamental in Pres- 
byterianism, 448. ; 

Ephesians, The Epistle to: spiritual 
constitution of the church embodied 
in, 272; emphasis of, on the spirit- 
ual, 273; indwelling Spirit agent of 
unity in, 274. 

Epistles, The: for instruction of the 
churches, 193; interblend experi- 
ence of saving grace with doctrinal 
statements, 217; ethical element in 
all, 218; assume uniformity of belief 
and practice in apostolic churches, 
232, 233. 

Episcopate, The, theory of, based on 
council at Jerusalem, 403. 

Eschatology, basis of high ideal of the 
church in the Epistles, 124, 130. 

Ethics, The, of Jewish synagogues, 
had a distinct code, 59. . 

Ethies, Christian: defined, 123, 124; 
regeneration the basis of, 209; never 
identified with contemporary the- 
ories of, 211; purpose of, 212: loy- 
alty to Christ the test of, 219, 220; 
relation of, to Christian theology, 
223, 224; ecclesiastical history shows 
neglect of, 226, 227. 

Ethies, The, of Old and New Testa- 
ments : fundamentally are identical, 
212; those of New amplifying those 
of Old, 213; New especially ampli- 
fying Old in the Sermon on the 
Mount, 214, 215. 

Ethical element, in the Epistles, 218, 
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Ethical relation, of the believer to 
Christ in John’s Gospel, 216, 217. 

Ethical systems, involved in socio- 
logical discussions, 220. 

Evangelist: not an official title of 
Philip, 459; explanation of, in prel- 
acy, 460; defines a phase of Timo- 
thy’s ministry, 461; is never the 
designation of an office, 460, 462. 

Exegesis, predetermined by Pedobap- 
tist theory of the church, 10. 


Fellowship, The spiritual, of New 
Testament churches: common ex- 
perience of saving grace essential 
to, 312; basis of all New Testament 
churches, 314, 315; of primitive 
Christians, 317; creates the true 
union of churches, 328, 329; Epistles 
designed to intensify it, 332; dwelt 
upon by the apostles, 336, 337; es- 
sential to organized fellowship, 339. 

Fellowship, The organized, of New 
Testament churches: formally did 
not exist, 334, 344; anticipated by 
apostolic training and spiritual fel- 
lowship, 345; duty of Baptists to 
perfect it, 354; autonomy provides 
for it, 347, 354, 355, 378; assumes 
the principle of representation, 376. 

Fellowship of churches, in the coun- 
cil at Jerusalem, 245, 246. 

Fiction: theory of an Old Testament 
church a. 19; confounds the church 
with the kingdom, 78. 

Firmillian, Letter of, to Cyprian, 251. 

Freedom, Religious, Baptists among 
the earliest in demanding it for all, 
358. 

Functions of officers, Perplexities re- 
garding, conceded, 458, 459. 


Gates, The, of hell, will not prevail 
against the doctrine of aregenerated 
church-membership, 90, 91. 

Gifts, Miraculous: distinct from talent 
or genius, 457; not a qualification 
for office or “note” of the true 
ehurch, 458. 

Goods, The community of, was in- 
dividually spontaneous, not a cor- 
porate decision, 243, 
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Gospel, The: and the kingdom, 99, 154, 
155 ; first fully proclaimed on the day 
of Pentecost, 110; inseparable from 
its doctrines, 193; its first require- 
ment, 212; not designed to mold so- 
ciety after itself, 222; sophistry of as- 
suming society molded by, 223, 224; 
gave a new view of the world, 318. 


Hall, Robert: his low conception of 
the church, 408; influence of, on 
English Baptists, 408. 

Hebrews, The Epistle to, its purpose, 
60. 

Hebrew commonwealth, The: guar- 
anteed personal and civil rights, 45 ; 
far in advance of contemporary na- 
tions as to civil rights, 45; the people 
in, never surrendered their personal 
rights, 48, 50; constitution of, unlike 
that of any nation, 231; government 
of, not a basis for the polity of New 
Testament churches, 232. 

Hebrew nation: descent of, from 
Abraham, 28; such before leaving 
Egypt, 28; identity as such never 
lost, 29. 

Holy Spirit, The: agency of, on the day 
of Pentecost and after, 97; promised 
presence of, in the dispensation, 101; 
breathing on the disciples an earnest 
of that presence, 102; efficient cause 
of the suecess of the apostles, 105; 
the executor of the Godhead, 105; 
efficient cause of regeneration, 110, 
111; gracious work of, in the apostles 
and all believers, 111; miraculous 
phase of his presence on the day of 
Pentecost, 113; subsequent gracious 
influences of, 113, 114; abides in the 
church, 114; bears witness to the 
personality of Christ, 115; presence 
of, in connection with Peter’s ser- 
mon, 169, 170; function of, in the 
government of apostolic churches, 
258-262 ; his guidance must be sought 
by the church, 277; maintains the 
unity of the church, 278. 

Holy Spirit, The work of, in connec- 
tion with the incarnation and atone- 
ment of Christ, and importance of 
this, 262, 264. 
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Holy Spirit, The, in the church, radi- 
eal difference between the Romish 
and Protestant conception of this, 
257, 258. 


Immersion, meaningless without re- 
generation, 183, 205. 

Institution, The New Testament 
ehurch a divine, 118. 

Institutions, Evolution of, does not 
account for New Testament church, 
114, 117. 


Jefferson, Thomas, Idea of, concerning 
form of government for United 
States could not have been sug- 
gested by a Baptist church, 356, 358. 

Judaizers, Antagonism of, to Paul, 408, 
404. 


Kingdom, The: Messianic origin of 
idea of, 68; establishment of, the 
purpose of God in, 69; distinguished 
from the theocracy and the New 
Testament church, 70; identified by 
Christ with his mediatorial sover- 
eignty, 71; has comprehensive place 
in Christ’s teachings, 73; Old Testa- 
ment revelation respecting, added 
to by Christ, 74; difference between 
it and the church shown by Christ, 
79. 

Kingdom, The, and the church: made 
identical by Roman Catholics, 75; 
temporal power of the pope a logical 
inference from identity of, 76; made 
identical by the Reformers, 76; by 
New England Congregationalists, 
77; by Charles Hodge, 77; by A. A. 
Hodge, 78; by Samuel Miller, 78; 
underlying reasons for identity of, 
78, 79. 

Kingdom, The, distinet from the 
church : in the matter of ordinances, 
71; so regarded in the Acts and 
Epistles, 119; this found in the 
teachings of Christ, 121; consum- 
mation of, basal in the believer's 
hope, 122, 128; chureh invisible 
manifested at the consummation of, 
124; shown in the chureh trium- 
phant, 127, 128. 
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Kant, Near approach of, to gospel 
basis of ethics, 210. 


Laymen, Field for activity of, in evan- 
gelistic work, 463. 

Law, The Mosaic, all Hebrews to be 
taught it, 45. 

Letters, Correspondence by, in the 
apostolic churches, 337, 339. 

Liberalism, inimical to spirituality, 
337, 339. 

Libertas, Meaning of, in the Roman 
Republic, 45. 


Matthias: not elected by the eleven, 
402; not ordained, 432. 

Methodist Episcopal Church: does not 
elaim scriptural authority for its pol- 
ity, 3; is prelatical, 3; may be read- 
justed or wholly changed, 3; laity 
of, asking lar¢er recognition, 254. 

Messianic hope: a phase of the Abra- 
hamic covenant, 34; the hope of Is- 
rael, 34; prophecy aunounced it, 35; 
indieated by subjects of the Mes- 
siah’s sway, 35; conception of, dur- 
ing the post-exilian period, 59; in 
the teachings of the synagogue, 66. 

Messengers of the churches, 369. 

Members, Reception of: responsibility 
of the church in, 296; no allusion 
to, in the Epistles, 297. 

Membership in the church, Prevalent 
vague conception of New Testament 
teaching regarding, 228, 230. 

Ministry, The: responsible for instruc- 
tion and training of the churches, 
228, 229; relation of, to Baptist 
churches, 424, 431; a gift of God in 
answer to prayer, 426; character of, 
determined by the churches, 427; the 
common heritage of the churches, 
428; leaders of the churches, 428; a 
God-given one essential to auton- 
omy, 430; evidences of call to, 431 

Minister, Deposition of a, for heresy, 
342. 

Ministry of the word ; different eccle- 
siastical theories of, 460; defined, 
477. 

Missions, Foreign: specially enjoined 
in the final commission, 185; prior 
claim of, 390. 
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Missionary organizations: origin of, 
385; heroism of their founders, 387; 
incipient movements concerning, 
among Baptists, 386, 387; faith of 
our fathers in, 388. 

Miracles during the apostolic period, 
exceptional and temporary, 107. 

Multitude (Anos), in Acts 6 : 2-5, 
means the whole church, 248, 244. 


Nazareth, Expulsion of Christ from the 
synagogue in, 66. 

Nicodemus, Interview of Christ with, 
155, 156. 


Obligations of the believer as ex- 
pounded in the Epistles, 218. 

Officers, Church: qualifications of, 
defined, 287; responsibility of the 
church in election of, 288. 

Order: in the worship of apostolic 
ehurches, 235, 236; in the organiza- 
tion of, 236, 237. - 

Order, The standing, why overthrown 
in New England, 327. 

Ordination to the ministry: defined, 
431, 432; apostles not formally re- 
ceiving, 433; authority and prece- 
dent in the New Testament for, 433, 
434. 


Paul: uniformity in the teaching of, 
233; Epistles of, cover the field of 
his missionary journeys, 338; final 
interview of, with the brethren at 
Jerusalem, 404; example of misdi- 
rected sympathy manifested toward, 
405. 

Pastor, The: office of, defined, 477; re- 
lation and duties of, 478; election of, 
in autonomy, 479; guidance of the 
Holy Spirit as to, 480; church obli- 
gated to co-operate with, 481; re- 
sponsibility of, 482; church must 
remove hindrances in the way of, 
484; church responsible to, for hin- 
drances not removed, 485-487; free- 
dom for, in his ministerial preroga- 
tives, 488; is to honor the chureh in 
his freedom, 489; should consult 
church in establishing missions, 
490; should consult church in: ad- 
mitting candidates to baptism and 
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membership, 491; should develop 
denominational co-operation, 492. 

Pedobaptists: their definition of the 
constituency of the New Testament 
Church, 4, 7, 8, 9; evangelical, in- 
sist on sovereignty of the Holy 
Spirit in regeneration, 153; conse- 
quent perplexity of, with infant bap- 
tism, 154. 

Papacy, The, the support of civil gov- 
ernment before the Reformation, 357. 

Parables, The, of the Tares, Sower, 
and Net, patristic interpretation of: 
spoken of, 130; essentially accepted 
by many modern expositors, 181, 
132 ; objection to, based on the teach- 
ing of the Acts and Epistles respect- 
ing discipline, 133, 134. 

Pentecost, The day of: gospel as a fact 
and doctrine then proclaimed for the 
first time on, 106; and the pouring 
forth of the Holy Spirit, 107; bap- 
tismal formula could be used at, 112, 
113; instruction of those admitted to 
baptism on, 120. 

Peter: speech of, in the conference at 
Jerusalem, 42; official place in 
founding the church, 86, 88. 

Phebe: went to Rome probably as a 
representative, 371; was a deacon- 
ess, 511. 

Polity, The New Testament Church: 
cannot be determined by any theory 
of the constituency of the church, 
2-4; its permanency, 238, 239; its 
basal principle, 239; importance of 
keeping basal principle of, in view, 
240; details of, to be determined by 
circumstances, 240; basal principle 
of, recognized by the apostles, 241; 
never modified by apostles, 248; 
is not left an open question in the 
New Testament, 333; its general 
principles are outlined, 334; impor- 
tance of the outlining of, in the New 
Testament, 334, 338; gives freedom 
in details, 346, 347; a criterion of, 
defined, 348, 349. 

Polity, Ecclesiastical, Lambert’s: de- 
fined, 275; approved by Landgrave 
of Hesse, but condemned by Luther, 
275. 


Presbytery, Provinee of, in installa- 
tion and dismissal of a pastor in 
Presbyterianism, 360. 

Presbyterian Polity: autonomous to a 
defined limit, 360; centers about the 
ruling eldership, 232, 403. 

Priesthood of believers, a fundamen- 
tal truth defended by the Reform- 
ers, 253. 

Private judgment, Abnormal! theory 
of, asserting itself, 340. 

Post-exilian Judaism: its relentless 
antagonism to Christ, 67, 68; its 
teaching a retrogression from the 
law of Moses, 69; identified the 
kingdom with the theocracy, 73. 

Prophets: meaning of term in 1 Cor. 
12 : 28, 455-457; included among the 
gifts in Eph. 4: 11, 456. 

Prophecy: cessation of, soon after 
the restoration, 52; Christ showed 
the prediction of, that he should 
suffer, 100. 

Publication Society, The American 
Baptist, its greater enlargement es- 
sential to denominational progress, 
390. 


Recluses, Religious, why many Rom- 
anists become such, 314. 

Regeneration : relation of, to spiritual 
phase of the kingdom, 139; is in 
itself incomprehensible, 140, 141; is 
the work of the Holy Spirit, 142; di- 
rectly related to the ethical nature 
and government of God, 143; knowl- 
edge of God revealed in Christ 
essential to, 145 ; underlies all Christ 
taught as to the brotherhood of be- 
lievers, 145, 146; consciousness of 
regeneration on the day of Pente- 
cost, 147; Epistles addressed to those 
assumed to be regenerated, 148, 149; 
gives the church invisible visibility, 
151; doctrinal and ethical instruc- 
tion assumes it, 156; subject of spe- 
cial interest to Baptists, 157; is fun- 
damental to vigorous church life 
158; rationalism and ritualism in- 
imical to, 315; Jonathan Edwards’ 
anticipation of hostility to, 316. 

Renaissance: relation of, to the Refor- 
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mation, 253; was the precursor of 
rationalism, 315. 

Representation: limitation of, in au- 
tonomy, 360-863; theory of, in cen- 
tralized polities, 361; in the civil 
sense is not found in the New Testa- 
ment, 360; the principle of, in apos- 
tolic churches, 369, 370; should have 
a higher function in autonomous 
churches, 372; is not emphasized by 
Baptists, 372; best men should be 
selected to illustrate it, 376; evils 
resulting from neglect of, 377; re- 
sponsibility of representatives in, 
377, 379; illustrated by council at 
Jerusalem, 378, 379. 

Resurrection of Christ, Why apostles 
should be eye-witnesses of, 98, 99 

Ritual, The Mosaic: observed in the 
time of Christ, 37; belonged to the 
theocracy, 72. 


Salvation, Personal, saying accept- 
ance of truth essential to, 188. 

Sentimentality, Religious, ignores 
both facts and doctrines, 312. 

Societies, Our three great: all organ- 
ized on a money basis, 388; vital re- 
lation of their growth to the deyel- 
opment of our churches, 390; are 
organically independent of our 
churches, 390, 391; time has come 
for change in their relation to 
ehurches, 392; can be made self- 
consistent with autonomy, 392; de- 
mand for change in, growing, 393; 
change in, would be neither an in- 
novation nor a revolution, 394; one 
body connected with, organized to 
ereate all Boards, 394, 395; a prop- 
erly delegated body connected with, 
396; a deliberative body connected 
with, 397; strengthened in fellow- 
ship, 397, 399; anniversary, enthusi- 
asm in, 397; need of more intelli- 
gent co-operation in, 398. 

Sociology, has added nothing to the 
list of evil and virtues, 219. 

Supper, The Lord’s: symbolic import 
of, 320; defined in the Synoptists 
and 1 Cor., 322; communion not a 
definition of the ordinance, 323; is 
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a church ordinance, 324; disorderly 
observance of, 325. 

Synagogue, The word: difference be- 
tween, and “ecclesia,’’ §7; reason 
why Christ did not select it, but 
“ecclesia,’’ 87, 88. 

Synagogue: origin of, not pre-exilian, 
50, 51; rudimentary form of, prob- 
ably existed during the exile, 51; 
meaning of the word, in Ps. 74: 8, 
51; teaching of, succeeded to that of 
the prophets, 52; had no sacrificial 
rites, 58; influence of its teaching, 
54; was of the letter not the spirit, 
54; caused the people to read the 
Old Testament, 55; made popular 
education necessary, 55; was a 
preparation for preaching the gos- 
pel, 56; no organic identity with the 
New Testament church, 61; its 
government not the basis of New 
Testament church polity, 61, 62; 
had neither doctrinal nor ethical 
unity with the church, 64; had no 
ordinances, 64, 65. 

Synagogue instruction’s two tenden- 
cies: one of these conservative, ad- 
hered to tradition only, 56; the other 
of these stimulated inquiry, 56, 57; 
those belonging to second of, heard 
Christ more candidly, 58; topics of 
instruction concerning, classified, 
58. 


Teaching, a function of the pastorate, 
463. 

Theocracy, The: made the basis of 
union of Church and State? by the 
Papacy, the Reformers, and Puri- 
tans, 16; neither John the Baptist 
nor Christ nor the apostles, sought 
to save it, 35, 36. 

Truth, Bible: mere knowledge of, 
does not save, 184-194; is a sym- 
metrical whole, 203; perversion of 
part of the truth perils the whole, 
203, 204. 

Truth, The revelation of: inspired 
writers had a measure of personal 
experience of, 194; this experience 
of, deeper and broader in the writ- 
ers of the New Testament than of 
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the Old, 195; our experience of, 
should take in the fullness of 
truth revealed, 195, 196. 

Truth, Saving: knowledge of, essen- 
tial to salvation, 186; to be made 
known to all men, 186; is applied 
by the Holy Spirit, 187. 

Truth of the gospel immutable, 319. 


Union, Christian, schemes of, mostly 
sentimental, 314. 

Unregenerate, The, do not know 
Christ in his saving grace, 190. 

Unitarianism: subordinates the doc- 
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trinal to the ethical, 227; peril of, 
to sound doctrine, 227. 

United States, The government of: 
not suggested nor molded by any 
form of ecclesiastical polity, 256, 
357. 


Westminster Assembly of Divines, in- 
fluence of the civil authorities on 
deliberations of, 357. 

World, Antagonism of the, to the 
gospel unchanged, 319. 

Women, appearing veiled in services 
of worship, 234, 235. 
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